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EIKONOKLASTES; 

A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  AND  ARMY 
AGAINST  CHARLES  L 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


Upon  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  a  book,  entitled  "  Eikon  Basilike,"  was  published 
under  his  name ;  and  partly  through  a  natural  curiosity  to  see  by  what  arguments, 
supposing  the  work  to  be  his,  he  would  endeavour  to  justify  himself,  partly  through 
a  leaning  to  the  royal  cause,  many  thousands  desired  to  possess  the  work,  which 
therefore  sold  so  rapidly  that  forty-se^'en  editions,  amounting  to  forty-eight  thousand 
fi\'e  hundred  copies,  were  soon  disposed  of  in  England  alone.  It  was  accordingly  feared 
by  the  Parliament  that  this  declamatory  and  plausible  production,  if  allowed  to  re- 
main unrefuted,  might,  by  imsettling  the  minds  of  the  weak  and  ignorant,  famish 
fuel  for  new  commotions,  and  throw  the  Commonwealth  once  more  into  confusion. 
The  reader  may,  perhaps,  wouder  that  a  \-olume  too  dull  to  be  now  read  with  pa- 
tience, should  ever  have  been  dangerous.  But  it  is  circumstances,  in  such  cases, 
that  render  a  book  popular.  Published  under  a  name  still  dear  to  the  friends  of  arbi- 
uary  power,  it  was  by  all  those  who  delighted  in  sedition  and  civil  war  industriously 
circulated  and  cried  up ;  the  matter  and  manner  of  it  were  disregarded;  the  object 
only  was  kept  in  view.  Tailing  the  subject,  therefore,  into  consideration,  the  Par- 
liament condescended  lo  employ  their  great  champion  in  exposing  its  sophistries. 
He  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  very  different  studies;  but,  called  on  to  defend  his 
countrj',  he  cheerfully  laid  aside  every  other  undertaking,  and  diligently  applied 
himself  to  the  dangerous  and  invidious  task.  He  has  himself,  however,  in  his 
"Second  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,"  furnished  some  details  on  the  subject, 
which,  though  often  brought  forward,  cannot  with  propriety  be  omitted.  Haring 
terminated  his  conuoversies  with  the  clergy,  "  I  imagined,"  says  he,  "  that  I  was 
about  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  uninterrupted  ease,  and  turned  my  thoughts  to  a  con- 
tinued history  of  my  country,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  period.  I  had 
already  finished  four  books ;  when,  after  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  republic,  I  was  surprised  by  an  inx-itation  from  the  Council  of 
State,  who  desired  my  services  in  the  office  for  foreign  affairs.  A  book  appeared 
soon  after,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  king,  and  contained  the  most  invidious  charges 
against  the  Parliament.  1  was  ordered  to  answer  it ;  and  opposed  the  Eikonoklastes 
to  the  Eikon.  I  did  not  insult  over  fallen  majestj',  as  is  pretended  ;  I  only  preferred 
Queen  Truth  to  King  Charles.  The  charge  of  insult,  which  I  foresaw  that  tlie  male- 
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volent  would  urge,  I  was  at  some  pains  to  remove  in  the  beginning  of  the  work  ;  and 
as  often  as  possible  in  other  places." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  "  Eikonoklastes,"  which,  thougli  by  its  author,  at  the 
time,  designed  to  answer  a  temporar\-  purpose,  will  surrive  and  be  admired  so  long 
as  the  English  language  itself  endures.  It  may,  perhaps,  considering  what 
has  already  been  said  in  my  Preliminary  Discourse,  be  thought  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  in  this  place  on  the  characteristics  of  tlie  present  work.  Yet,  as  the 
style  has  by  some  been  animadverted  upon  as  harsh  and  full  of  Latinisms,  I 
trust  the  reader  will  excuse  the  following  very  brief  remarks,— The  objection,  if 
well  founded,  may  with  equal  justice  be  made  against  nearly  all  the  great  writers 
of  Milton's  and  the  preceding  age.  What  else,  in  fact,  had  they  to  read  or  imitate, 
but  Latin  or  Greek  ?  The  English  language,  then  in  the  process  of  formation, 
was  in  the  furnace,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  the  dross  and  the  gold  iniermingled  ;  and 
receiving  into  its  fiery  embrace  whatever  might  be  cast  in,  the  whole  was  soon 
molten  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  perfect  homogeneity.  And  the  image  which  came 
forth,  though  majestic  and  beautiful  in  its  proportions,  retained  for  some  time  the 
roughnesses  of  the  mould,  and  only  gradually  recei\ed  its  smoothness  and  polish 
from  the  touch  of  succeeding  ages.  To  speak  without  figure,  Milton  had  learned 
from  his  intimacy  with  the  Masterpieces  of  composition  in  all  the  nobler  dialects  of 
mankind,  how  greatly  variety  and  energy  of  style  depend  upon  inverting  what  is 
commonly  called  the  natural  order  of  words ;  and  the  system  he  pursued  in  the  col- . 
location  of  his  clauses  accordingly  differs  in  many  respects  from  that  of  most  other 
English  writers.  But  it  is  not,  perhaps,  on  that  account,  the  less  English.  Harsh, 
indeed,  and  unmusical  he  sometimes  is,  and  appears  oftcner,  from  our  not  pro- 
perly attending  to  the  rhythm  of  his  periods.  There  arc  other  ways,  howe\'er,  of 
accounting  for  such  occasional  roughnesses  than  by  considering  them  so  many 
Latinisms,  I  never  supposed  him  to  be  perfect,  and  these  are  some  of  his  faults. 
He  had,  in  fact,  been  during  his  whole  youth  too  intent  on  the  acquisition  of  many 
other  kinds  of  knowledge,— in  themselves  indeed  more  important,— to  bestow  the 
requisite  degree  of  attention  on  thatcro  .Tiing  art,  which,  by  harmoniously  arrang- 
ing the  several  members  of  a  sentence  infuses  music  into  style,  and  renders  lan- 
guage a  syren,  captivating  the  car,  and  sinking  imperceptibly  into  the  heart.  Vet 
should  we  be  wrong,  were  we  either  to  suppose  him  to  have  been  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  this  art,  or  not  often  to  have  practised  it  successfully.  Not  to  travel  be- 
yond oiu'  present  subject,  the  "  Eikonoklastes"  itself  abounds  in  passages  of  pecu- 
liar sAveetness  and  harmony— in  short  sentences — abrupt  transitions — interroga- 
tions —  unrounded  periods,  purposely  introduced  where  the  most  consummate 
art  would  have  them  placed,  to  break  up  the  surface  of  the  style,  and  banish 
monotony.  But  why  need  I  dwell  on  the  mere  mechanism  of  his  language  ? 
Though  fi-equently  attentive  to  this  point,  he  trusted, — too  much,  perhaps,— to 
other  beauties,  of  a  higher  kind,  inasmuch  as  wliat  delights  the  intellect  must  be 
superior  to  what  only  charms  the  ear, — and  instead  of  periods  turned  with  unri- 
valled skill,  unfolds  before  the  mental  eye  a  style  glowing  with  imagery,  animated, 
vehement,  instinct  in  all  its  parts  with  life. 
In  fact,  no  one  at  all  conversant  with  our  older  authors  can  have  failed  to  per- 
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ceive  that,  though  they  differed  considerably  from  us  in  their  conception  of  style, 
our  forefathers  were  still  more  sensible  perhaps  than  we,  of  its  loftier  beauties,  and 
proportionably  more  solicitous  to  attim  them.  Doubtless  it  was  their  principal 
object  to  collect  or  give  birth  to  new  or  great  thoughts.  For  with  wise  men  how 
could  it  be  othen^-ise  ?  But,  having  extensively  read,  and  reflected  profoundly,  they 
manifestly  regarded  it  as  the  object  next  in  importance,  not  to  suffer  the  grandeur 
or  utility  of  their  speculations  to  be  diminished  by  language  mean  or  unsuitable. 
This  care  is  particularly  observable  in  the  voluminous  exuberance  and  solemn 
march  of  Clarendon,  in  the  learned  stateliness  of  Hooker,  in  the  cynical  and  osten- 
tatious plainness  of  Hobbes,  in  the  metaphysical  eloquence  of  Baxter,  in  the  glow- 
ing philanthropy  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Algernon  Sydney  ;  but  most  of  all,  where, 
perhaps,  we  should  most  expect  it,  in  the  philosophical,  but  somewhat  cold  gran- 
deur of  Bacon,  and  in  the  fiery  vehemence  and  impetuous  energy  of  Milton.- 

I  admit  that  we  are  ofttimes  disposed  to  attribute  to  design  and  artifice,  what,  if 
more  deeply  investigated,  would  be  found  due  to  circumstances  alone,  or  to  that 
instinctive  correctness  of  feeling,  which  better  than  all  rules  teaches  what  on  every 
occasion  is  becoming.  But  I  am  warranted,  I  tliink,  both  from  the  tone  of  the  ex- 
tract above  given,  and  from  an  expression  fovmd  in  the  preface  to  the  work  itself, 
to  ascribe  to  Milton's  exquisite  j  udgment  the  calm  which  broods  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  "  Eikonoklastes,"  though  the  reader  feels  that,  beneath  this  serenity 
of  aspect,  there  lurks  a  consciousness  of  Irresistible  power,  as  in  the  slumbering 

ocean, 

"  Subdola  cum  ridet  placidi  pellacia  ponti !" 

Ostensibly  he  is  confuting  the  arguments  of  the  dead ;  and  his  language,  therefore, 
and  the  whole  body  of  his  reasoning,  assume  a  soberness,  almost  a  solemnity,  which 
is  seldom,  throughout  the  work,  laid  aside.  It  was  however  in  appearance  only 
that  he  contended  against  a  deceased  author;  for,  besides  that  the  "  Eikon 
Basilike"  must  manifestly  have  appeared  to  Milton  not  to  be  the  King's  work, 
his  object,  at  any  rate,  was  not  so  much  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  that  specious  pro- 
duction, as  to  defend  the  parliament  against  a  party  from  whose  arsenal  of  sedition 
this  particular  engine  had  been  taken.  For  which  reason,  in  spite  of  his  eager  pro- 
secution of  one  main  object,  he  sometimes  permits  himself  to  unbend  his  brow,  and 
relax  into  a  smile.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  tragic  pleasure  that  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  "  Eikonoklastes."  Civil  war  can  never,  in  fact,  be  other  than  a  sadden- 
ing spectacle ;  and  when  we  recollect  that,  in  the  struggle  here  described,  it  was 
Englishmen,  our  forefathers,  who  fought  and  bled  in  it,  and  that  England's  green 
fields  were  the  scene,  we  shall  have  many  additional  motives  for  regarding  the  pic- 
ture with  deep  interest. 


EIKONOKLASTES; 

A    DEFENCE     OF    THE    PARLIAMENT     AND     ARMY, 
AGAINST    CHARLES    I. 


As  a  roaring  lion  and  a  raging  bear,  so  is  a  \ricked  ruler  over  the  poor  people. 

The  prince  that  wauteth  understanding,  is  also  a  great  oppressor ;  but  he  that 
hateth  covetousness,  shall  prolong  his  days. 

A  man  that  doth  violence  to  the  blood  of  any  person,  shall  fly  to  the  pit,  let  no 
man  stay  him.— Prov.  xx\nii.  15,  16,  17. 

SALLUST.   CONJURAT.  CATILIN. 

Regium  imperium,  quod  initio,  conser\'andae  libertatis,  atque  augends  reipub- 
licEe  causa  fuerat,  in  superbiam,  dominationemque  se  con\ertit. 

Regibus  boni,  quam  mali,  suspectiores  sunt,  semperque  his  aliena  virtus  formido- 
osa  est. 

Impune  quEelibet  facere,  id  est  regem  esse.  li>£M,  bell.  JtiGURTH. 
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RICHARD  BARON'S  PREFACE, 


When  the  last  impression*  of  Milton's  prose  works  was  committed  to  my  care,  I 
executed  that  trust  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  Not  satisfied  with  printing  from 
any  copy  at  hand,  as  editors  are  generally  wont,  my  affection  and  zeal  for  the 
author  induced  me  to  conpare  every  sentence,  line  by  line,  wich  the  original  edi- 
tion of  each  treatise  that  I  was  able  to  obtain.  Hence,  errors  innumerable  of  the 
former  impression  were  corrected  ;  besides  what  improvements  were  added  from 
the  author's  second  edition  of  the  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  which  Mr. 
Toland  had  either  not  seen,  or  had  neglected  to  commit  to  the  press.  After  I  had 
endeavoured  to  do  this  justice  to  my  favourite  author,  the  last  summer  I  discovered 
a  second  edition  of  his  Eikonoklastes,  with  many  large  and  curious  additions, 
printed  in  the  year  1650,  which  edition  had  escaped  the  notice  both  of  Mr.  Toland 
and  myself.  In  communicating  this  discovery  to  a  few  friends,  I  found  tliat  tliis 
edition  was  not  unknown  to  some  others,  though  from  low  aad  base  motives  se- 
creted from  the  public.  But  I,  wlio  from  my  soul  love  liberty,  and  for  tliat  reason 
openly  and  boldly  assert  its  principles  at  all  times,  resolved  that  the  public  should 
no  longer  be  ^vithheld  from  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure.  I  therefore  now 
give  a  new  impression  of  this  work,  with  the  additions  and  improvements  made 
by  the  author ;  and  I  deem  it  a  singular  felicity,  to  be  the  instrument  of  restoring  to 
my  country  so  many  excellent  lines  long  lost, — and  in  danger  of  being  for  ever 
lost, — of  a  writer  who  is  a  lasting  honour  to  our  language  and  nation  ; — and  of  a 
work,  wherein  the  principles  of  tyranny  are  confuted  and  overthrown,  and  all  the 
arts  and  cunning  of  a  gre.>t  tyrant  and  his  adherents  detected  and  laid  open.  The 
love  of  liberty  is  a  public  affection,  of  which  those  men  must  be  altogether  void, 
that  can  suppress  or  smother  any  thing  written  in  its  defence,  and  tending  to  sen-e 
its  glorious  cause.  What  signify  professions,  when  the  actions  are  opposite  and 
contradictory  ?  Could  any  high-churchman,  any  paitizan  of  Chailes  I.,  have  acted 
a  worse,  or  a  different  part,  than  some  pretended  friends  of  liberty  have  done  in  this 
instance  ?  Many  high-church  priests  and  doctors  have  laid  out  considerable  sums  to 
destroy  the  prose  works  of  Milton,  and  ha.ve  purchased  copies  of  his  paiticular 
writings  for  the  infernal  pleasure  of  consimiing  them.t  This  practice,  however 
detestable,  was  yet  consistent  with  principle.    But  no  apology  can  be  made  for  men 

»  With  the  edition  of  MUton's  prose  works  edited  by  Baron,  I  am  wholly  un- 
acquainted. No  copy  of  it,  1  believe,  is  found  in  the  British  Museum.  From  the 
tone  of  this  preface,  every  way  worthy  an  admirer  of  Milton,  it  may  reasonably  be 
conjectured,  however,  that  had  he  undertaken  to  annotate  the  present  work  as  well 
as  to  edit  it,  little  or  nothing  would  ha\'e  been  left  for  the  industrj'  of  any  future 
editor. 

t  This  hath  been  practised  with  such  zeal  by  many  of  that  cursed  tribe,  that  it 
is  a  wonder  there  are  any  copies  left.  John  Swale,  a  bookseller  of  Leeds  in  York- 
shire, an  honest  man,  though  of  high  chui'ch,  told  me,  that  he  could  have  more 
money  for  burning  Milton's  Defence  of  Liberty  and  the  People  of  England,  than  I 
would  give  for  the  purchase  of  it.  Some  priests  in  that  neighbourhood  used  to  meet 
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that  espouse  a  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  conceal  aught  belonging  to  its  support. 
Such  men  may  tell  us  that  they  love  liberty,  but  I  tell  them  that  they  love  their 
bellies,  their  ease,  their  pleasures,  their  profits,  in  the  first  place.  A  man  that  will 
not  hazard  all  for  liberty,  is  unworthy  to  be  named  among  its  votaries,  unworthy 
to  participate  its  blessings. 

Many  circumstances  at  present  loudly  call  upon  us  to  exert  ourselves.  Venality 
and  corruption  have  well-nigh  extinguished  all  principles  of  liberty.  The  bad 
books  also,  that  this  age  hath  produced,  have  ruined  our  youth.  The  novels  and 
romances,  which  are  eagerly  purchased  and  read,  emasculate  the  mind,  and  banish 
eveii'  thins  fiia\'e  and  manly.  One  remedy  for  lliese  evils  is,  to  re\i\'e  the  reading 
of  our  old  writers,  of  wliich  we  ha\e  good  store,  and  the  study  whereof  would  for- 
tify our  youth  against  the  blandishments  of  pleasure  and  the  arts  of  corruption. 
Milton  in  particular  ought  to  be  read  and  studied  by  all  our  young  gentlemen  as  an 
oracle.  He  was  a  great  and  noble  genius,  perhaps  the  greatest  that  ever  appeared 
among  men ;  and  his  learning  was  equal  to  his  genius.  He  had  the  higliest  sense 
of  liberty,  glorious  thoughts,  with  a  strong  and  nervous  style.  His  works  are  full 
of  wisdom,  a  treasure  of  knowledge.  In  them  the  di\'ine,  the  statesman,  the  his- 
torian, the  philologist,  may  be  all  instructed  and  entertained.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  his  divine  \\Titings  are  so  little  ];nown.  Very  few  are  acquainted  with  them, 
many  have  nei-er  heard  of  tliem.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  another  gi-eat 
writei'  contemporary  with  Milton,  and  an  advocate  for  the  same  glorious  cause;  I 
mean  Algernon  Sydney,  whose  Liscourscs  on  Government*  are  the  most  precious 
legacy  to  these  nations. 

All  antiquity  cannot  show  two  writers  equal  to  these.  They  were  both  great 
masters  of  reason,  both  great  masters  of  expression.  They  had  the  strongest 
thoughts,  and  the  boldest  images,  and  are  the  best  models  that  can  be  followed. 
The  style  of  Sydney  is  always  clear  and  flowing,  strong  and  masculine.  The 
great  Milton  has  a  style  of  his  own,  one  fit  to  express  the  astonishing  sublimity 
of  his  thoughts,  the  mighty  Wgour  of  his  spirit,  and  tliat  copia  of  in\cntion,  that 
redundancy  of  unagination,  which  no  writer  before  or  since  hath  efjualled.  In  some 
places,  it  is  confessed,  that  his  periods  are  too  long,  which  renders  him  intricate,  if 
not  altogether  unintelligible  to  \nilgar  readers ;  but  these  places  are  not  manj-.  In 
the  book  before  us  his  st)  le  is  for  the  most  part  free  and  easy,  and  it  abounds  both 
in  eloquence  and  wit  and  argument.  1  am  of  opinion,  tiiat  tlie  style  of  this  work 
is  the  best  and  most  perfect  of  all  his  prose  writings.  Other  men  have  aimmcnded 
the  style  of  his  History  as  matchless  and  incomparable,  whose  malice  could  not 
see  or  would  not  acknowledge  the  excellency  of  his  other  works.  It  is  no  secret 
whence  their  aversion  to  Milton  proceeds ;  and  whence  their  caution  of  naming  him 

once  a  year,  and  after  they  were  well  warmed  with  strong  beer,  they  sacrificed  to 
the  flames  the  author's  Defcnsio  pro  I'opulo  Anglicano,  as  also  tliis  treatise 
against  the  EIKLJN.  I  have  it  in  my  jiower  to  produce  more  instances  of  the 
like  sacerdotal  spirit,  with  which  in  some  future  publication  I  ma  entertain  the 
world. — Baron. 

•  These  Discourses,  which,  wheic\cr  known,  ha\e  been  admired,  are  included 
among  the  Masterpieces  intended  to  be  published  in  the  present  series. 


as  any  otherwTiter  than  a  poet.  MUton  combated  superstition  and  tyranny  of  every 
form,  and  in  every  degree.  Against  them  he  employed  his  mighty  strength,  and 
like  a  battering  ram,  beat  down  all  before  him.  But  nonrithstauding  these  mean 
arts,  either  to  hide  or  disparage  him,  a  little  time  will  make  him  better  kno^vn  ; 
and  the  more  he  is  known,  the  more  he  will  be  admired.  His  works  ai-e  not  like 
the  fugitive  short  lived  things  of  this  age,  few  of  which  sur\-i\-e  their  authors :  they 
are  substantial,  durable,  eternal  ^^Titings:  which  will  never  die,  never  perisii, 
whilst  reason,  truth,  and  liberty  have  a  being  in  these  nations. 

Thus  much  I  thought  proper  to  say  on  occasion  of  this  publication,  wherein  1 
have  no  resentment  to  gratify,  no  private  interest  to  serve:  all  my  aim  is  to 
strengthen  and  support  that  good  old  cause,  which  in  my  youth  I  embraced,  and  the 
principles  whereof  1  will  assert  and  maintain  whilst  I  live. 

The  folloiviug  letter  to  Milton,  being  very  curious,  and  nowhere  published  per- 
fect and  entire,  may  be  fitly  presen'ed  in  this  place. 

A  Letter  from  ilr.  Wall  to  John  Milton,  Esq. 
Sir, 
I  RECEIVED  yours  the  day  after  you  wrote,  and  do  humbly  thank  you,  that  you 
are  pleased  to  honour  me  with  your  letters.  I  confess  I  have  (even  in  my  pri\  acy  ill 
the  country)  oft  had  thoughts  of  you,  and  that  mth  much  respect,  for  your  friend- 
liness to  truth  in  your  early  years,  and  in  bad  times.  But  I  was  uncertain  whether 
your  relation  to  the  court*  (though  1  think  a  commonwealth  was  mere  friendly  to 
you  than  a  court)  had  not  clouded  your  former  light,  but  your  last  book  resolved 
that  doubt.  You  complain  of  the  non-proficiency  of  the  nation,  and  of  its  retrograde 
motion  of  late,  in  liberty  and  spiritual  truths.  It  is  much  to  be  bewailed;  but  yet 
let  us  pity  human  frailty.  When  those  who  made  deep  protestations  of  their  zeal 
for  our  liberty  both  spiritual  and  ci\-il,  and  made  the  fairest  olfers  to  be  assertors 
thereof,  and  whom  we  thereupon  trusted ;  when  those,  being  instated  in  power, 
shall  betray  the  good  thing  committed  to  them,  and  lead  us  back  to  Egypt,  and  by 
that  force  which  we  gave  them  to  vnn  us  liberty  hold  us  fast  in  chains ;  what  can 
poor  people  do  ?  You  know  who  tliey  were,  that  watched  our  Saviour's  sepulchre 
to  keep  him  from  rising.f 

Besides,  whilst  people  are  not  free,  but  str^tened  in  accommodations  for  life, 
thdr  spirits  will  be  dejected  and  servile  :  and  conducing  to  that  end,  there  should 
be  an  impro\-ing  of  our  native  commodities,  as  our  manufactures,  our  fishery,  our 
fens,  forests,  and  commons,  and  our  trade  at  sea,  &c.  which  would  give  the  body  of 
the  uation  a  comfortable  subsistence  ;  and  the  breaking  that  cursed  yoke  of  tithes 
would  much  help  thereto. 

Also  another  thing  I  cannot  but  mention,  which  is,  that  the  Norman  conquest 
and  tyranny  is  continued  upon  the  nation  without  any  thought  of  remo^'ing  it ;  I 
mean  the  tenure  of  lands  by  copvhiild,  and  holding  for  life  under  a  lord,  or  rather 
tyrant  of  a  manor;  whereby  people  care  not  to  improve  their  land  by  cost  upon  it, 

*  Milton  was  Latin  Secretary.— Baro?!. 
1  Soldiers;  this  is  a  severe  insinuation  against  a  standing  army.— Bacon. 


not  knowing  how  soon  themselves  or  theirs  may  bcouted  it;  nor  what  the  house  is 
ill  which  they  live,  for  the  same  reason  :  and  they  are  far  more  enslavefl  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  than  the  rest  of  the  nation  is  to  a  king  or  supreme  magistrate. 

We  have  waited  for  liberty,  but  it  must  be  fiod's  worU  and  not  man's;  who  thinks 
it  SAveet  to  maintain  his  pride  and  worldly  interest  to  the  gratifying  of  the  Hcsh, 
whatever  becomes  of  the  prerious  liberty  of  mankind. 

But  let  us  not  despond,  but  do  our  duty :  and  God  will  earn'  on  that  blessed 
work,  in  despite  of  all  opposites,  and  to  tlicirruin,  if  they  persist  therein. 

Sir,  my  humble  request  is,  that  you  would  proceed,  and  give  us  that  o-her  mem- 
ber of  the  distribution  mentioned  in  your  book  ;  riz.  that  hire  doth  greatly  impede 
truth  and  liberty :  it  is  like  if  you  do,  you  shall  find  opposers :  but  remember  that 
saying,  Beatiiis  est  pati  qi(amfmi:  or,  in  the  apostle's  words,  James,  v.  11,  We 
count  them  happy  that  endure. 

I  ha\c  sometimes  thought  (concurring  with  your  assertion  of  that  storied  voice 
that  should  speak  from  heaven)  when  ecclesiastics  were  endowed  with  worldly  pre- 
ferments, hodie  venerium  infunditur  in  eccJesiam  :  for  to  use  the  speech  of  Ge- 
nesis iv.  ult.  according  to  the  sense  which  it  hath  in  the  Hebrew,  "  then  began 
men  to  corrupt  the  worship  of  God."  1  shall  tell  you  a  supposal  of  mine,  which  is 
this :  Mr.  Dn.u'y  has  bestowed  about  thirty  years  time  in  tra\el,  conference,  and 
writings,  to  reconcile  C'alvinists  and  Lutherans,  and  that  with  little  or  no  success. 
But  the  shortest  way  were, — takeaway  ecclesiastical  dignities,  honours,  and  pre- 
ferments, on  both  sides,  and  all  would  soon  be  hushed  ;  the  ecclesiastics  would  be 
quiet,  and  then  the  people  would  come  forth  into  tnith  and  liberty.  But  I  will  not 
engage  in  this  quarrel ;  yet  I  shall  lay  this  engagement  upon  myself  to  remain 

Your  faithful  friend  and  sen-ant, 
Causham,  Map 26, 1659-  John  Wall. 

From  this  letter  the  reader  may  see  in  what  way  wise  and  good  men  of  that  age 
employed  themselves;  in  studying  to  remove  every  grievance,  and  to  break  e  ery 
yoke.  And  it  is  matter  of  astonishment,  that  this  age,  which  boasts  of  greatest 
light  and  knowledge,  should  make  no  effort  toward  a  refoimation  in  things  ac- 
knowledged to  be  wrong  ;  but  both  in  religion  and  in  civil  government  be  barba- 
rian ! 

Belotv  Btackheath,  RICHARD  Bako.v. 

J  line  20, 1756. 
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THE    AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

1.  To  descant  on  the  misfortunesof  a  person  fallen 
from  so  high  a  dignity,  who  hath  also  paid  his  final 
debt  both  to  nature  and  his  faults,  is  neither  of  it- 
self a  thing  commendable,  nor  the  intention  of  this 
discourse.  Neither  was  it  fond  ambition,  nor  the 
vanity  to  get  a  name,  present  or  with  posterity,  by 
writing  against  a  king.  I  never  was  so  thirsty  after 
fame,  nor  so  destitute  of  other  hopes  and  means, 
better  and  more  certain  to  attain  it :  for  kings  have 
gained  glorious  titles  from  their  favourers  by 
writing  against  private  men,  as  Henry  VIII.  did 
against  Luther;  but  no  man  ever  gained  much 
honour  by  writing  against  a  king,  (')  as  not  usually 

(')  Mr.  D'lsraeli  the  elder,  is  of  a  very  different  opinion.  He 
almost  seems  to  think  that  Luther  owed  his  celebrity  to  the  con- 
descension of  his  crowned  antagonist.  "  Luther,"  he  says,  "  was 
no  respecter  of  kings ;  he  was  so  fortunate,  indeed,  as  to  find 
among  his  antagonists  a  crowned  head  ;  a  great  good  fortune  for 
an  obscure  controversialist,  and  the  very  puiictum  saliens  of  con- 
troversy. Our  Henry  VIII.  wrote  his  book  against  the  new  doc- 
trine :  then  warm  from  scholastic  studies,  Henry  presented  Leo 
X.  with  a  work  highly  creditable  to  his  abilities,  and  no  inferior 
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meeting  with  that  force  of  argument  in  such  courtly 
antagonists,  which  to  convince  might  add  to  his  re- 
putation. Kings  most  commonly,  though  strong 
in  legions,  (■')  are  but  weak  at  arguments ;  as  they 
who  ever  have  accustomed  from  their  cradle  to  use 
their  will  only  as  tlieir  right  hand,  their  reason 
always  as  their  left.  Whence  unexpectedly  con- 
strained to  that  kind  of  combat,  they  prove  but  weak 
and  puny  adversaries  :  nevertheless,  for  their  sakes, 
who  through  custom,  simplicity,  or  want  of  better 
teaching,  have  not  more  seriously  considered  kings, 
than  in  the  gaudy  name  of  majesty,  and  admire 
them  and  tlieir  doings,  as  if  tliey  breathed  not  the 
same  breath  with  other  mortal  men,  I  shall  make 


perfnrmance  according  to  the  genius  of  the  age."  [How  wonder- 
ful that  a  work  "  highly  creditable  to  his  abilities"  should  be 
"  no  inferior  performance !"]  "  Collier,  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  has  analysed  the  book,  and  docs  not  ill  describe  its  spi- 
rit:  '  Henry  seems  superior  to  his  adversarif  in  the  rigofirand 
propriety  of  his  style,  in  the^brce  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  learn- 
ing of  his  citations.  It  is  true  he  leans  too  7nuch  upon  his  cha- 
racter, argues  in  his  garter-rohes,  and  writes  as  'twere  irith  his 
sceptre."  (Curiosities  of  Literature,  ii.  27,  28.)  I  hope  Mr. 
D'Israeli  has  read  these  controversial  pieces,  since  he  adopts  Col- 
lier's opinion  of  them  :  I  candidly  confess  I  have  not. 

(*)  ]\Iilton  here  alludes  to  the  following  anecdote:  "There 
was  a  philosopher  that  disputed  with  Hadrian  the  emperor,  and 
did  it  but  weakly.  One  of  his  friends,  that  had  been  by,  after- 
wards said  to  him — '  IMethinks  you  were  not  like  yourself,  last 
day,  in  argument  with  the  emperor.  I  could  have  answered  bet- 
ter myself.'  '  Why,'  said  the  philosopher,  '  would  you  have  me 
contend  with  him  that  commands  thirty  legions  ?  '  "  {Apoph- 
thegms, New  and  Old,  No.  IGO.)  JMr.  D'Israeli  would  have 
thought  it  some  distinction  for  an  obscure  philosopher  to  be  con- 
futed by  an  emperor — by  one  who  could  argue  uith  his  sceptre. 
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no  scruple  to  take  up  (for  it  seems  to  be  the  chal- 
lenge both  of  him  and  all  his  party)  to  take  up 
this  gauntlet,  though  a  king's,  in  the  behalf  of 
liberty  and  the  commonwealth. 

2.  And  further,  since  it  appears  manifestly  the 
cunning  drift  of  a  factious  and  defeated  parly,  to 
make  the  same  advantage  of  his  book,  which  they 
did  before  of  his  regal  name  and  authority,  and  in- 
tend it  not  so  much  the  defence  of  his  former  ac- 
tions, as  the  promoting  of  their  own  future  designs; 
(making  thereby  the  book  their  own  rather  than 
the  king's,  as  the  benefit  now  must  be  their  own 
more  than  his;)  now  the  third  time  to  corrupt  and 
disorder  the  minds  of  weaker  men,  by  new  sugges- 
tions and  narrations,  either  falsely  or  fallaciously 
representing  the  state  of  things  to  the  dishonour  of 
this  present  government,  and  the  retarding  of  a 
general  peace,  so  needful  to  this  afflicted  nation, 
and  so  nigh  obtained  ;  I  suppose  it  no  injury  to  the 
dead,  but  a  good  deed  rather  to  the  living,  if  by 
better  information  given  them,  or,  which  is  enough, 
by  only  remembering  them  the  truth  of  what  they 
themselves  know  to  be  here  (^)  misaffirmed,  they 
may  be  kept  from  entering  the  third  time  unad- 
visedly into  war  and  bloodshed.  For  as  to  any 
moment  of  solidity  in  the  book  itself,  (save  only 
that  a  king  is  said  to  be  the  author,  a  name  than 
which  there  needs  no  more  among  the  blockish 
vulgar,  to  make  it  wise,  and  excellent,  and  admired. 


0)  That  is,  in  the"  Eikon  Basilike,"  the  book  he  had  under- 
taken to  confute. 
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nay  to  set  it  next  the  Bible,  though  otherwise  con- 
taining little  else  hut  the  common  grounds  of  ty- 
ranny and  popery,  dressed  up  the  better  to  deceive, 
in  a  new  Protestant  guise,  trimly  garnished  over,)  or 
as  to  any  need  of  answering,  in  respect  of  staid  and 
well-principled  men,  I  take  it  on  me  as  a  work  as- 
signed (■*)  rather,  than  by  me  chosen  or  affected  : 
which  was  the  cause  both  of  beginning-  it  so  late, 
and  finishing  it  so  leisurely  in  the  midst  of  other 
employments  and  diversions. 

3.  And  though  well  it  might  have  seemed  in  vain 
to  write  at  all,  considering  the  envy  and  almost  in- 
finite prejudice  likely  to  be  stirred  up  among  the 
common  sort,  (^)  against  whatever  can  be  written 
or  gainsaid  to  the  king's  book,  so  advantageous  to 

{*)  In  the  second  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  he  thus 
alludes  to  the  origin  of  the  present  work.  "  I  had  already 
finished  four  books,  (of  the  History  of  England,)  when  after  the 
subversion  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic, 
I  was  surprised  by  an  invitation  from  the  council  of  state,  who 
desired  my  services  in  the  office  for  foreign  affairs.  A  book  ap- 
peared soon  after,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  king,  and  contained 
the  most  invidious  charges  against  the  parliament.  I  was  or- 
dered to  answer  it ;  and  opposed  the  Kihonoldustcs  to  the  KiAion." 

('')  Dr.  Symmons,  after  dwelling  on  the  impolicy  of  putting 
Charles  I.  to  death,  since  such  a  transaction  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite, among  so  generous  a  people  as  the  English,  great  conmiise- 
ration  for  the  sufferer,  (see  Clarenilon''s  Hist.  S^c.  vi.  240,)  goes 
on,  however,  to  characterize  Milton's  work,  as  follows:  "  The 
Eikdiwkliistes,  or  Image-breaker,  which  was  the  apposite  title 
affixed  to  this  refutation  of  the  imputed  work  of  royal  author- 
ship, may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  powerful  of 
Milton's  controversial  compositions.  Pressing  closely  on  its  an- 
tagonist, and  tracing  him  step  by  step,  it  either  exposes  the  fal- 
lacy of  his  reasoning,  or  the  falsehood  of  his  assertions,  or  the 
hoUowness  of  his  professions,  or  the  convenient  speciousness  of 
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a  book  it  is  only  to  be  a  king's ;  and  thougb  it  be 
an  irksome  labour,  to  write  with  industry  and  judi- 
cious pains,  that  which,  neither  weighed  nor  well 
read,  shall  be  judged  without  industry  or  the  pains 
of  well-judging,  by  faction  and  the  easy  literature 
of  custom  and  opinion  ;  it  shall  be  ventured  yet, 
and  the  truth  not  smothered,  but  sent  abroad,  in 
the  native  confidence  of  her  single  self,  to  earn, 
how  she  can,  her  entertainment  in  the  world,  and 
to  find  out  her  own  readers  :  few  (*")  perhaps,  but 
those  few,  of  such  value   and  substantial  worth,  as 

his  devotion.  In  argument  and  in  style  compressed  and  energetic, 
perspicuous  and  neat,  it  discovers  a  quickness  which  never  misses 
an  advantage,  and  a  keenness  of  remark  which  carries  an  irre- 
sistible edge.  It  cannot  certainly  be  read  by  any  man,  whose 
reason  is  not  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  prejudice,  without  its 
enforcing  a  conviction  unfavourable  to  the  royal  party.''  (Life  of 
Milton,  p.  322,  323.) 

(^)  The  best  commentary  on  IMilton's  poetical  works  would  be 
found  in  his  prose,  where  occur,  in  numberless  instances,  the 
same  thoughts,  the  same  high  tone  of  feeling,  similar  images,  and, 
as  far  as  metrical  and  unmetrical  composition  can  be  like,  the 
same  expressions,  as  confer  sublimity  and  beauty  on  the  Paradise 
Lost,  &c.  Addressing  the  heavenly  "\'enus,  whom  he  chose  for 
his  muse,  he,  after  the  invocation,  draws  the  picture  of  his  con- 
temporary poets ;  using  much  the  same  language  as  he  here  em- 
ploys in  speaking  of  truth : — 

"  Still  govern  thou  my  song, 
Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few. 
But  drive  far  off  the  barbarous  dissonance 
Of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers,  the  race 
Of  that  wild  rout,  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard 
In  R}iodopc,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  'till  the  sa\'age  clamour  drouaied 
Both  harp  and  voice;  nor  could  the  muse  defend 
Her  son." 

Paradise  Lost,  m.  30.  sqq. 

An  admirable  description  of  the  poets  of  Charles  the  Second's 
reign. 
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truth  and  wisdom,  not  respectino^  numbers  and  bi<^ 
names,  have  been  ever  wont  in  all  ai^es  to  be  con- 
tented with. 

4.  And  if  the  late  king  had  thought  sufficient 
those  answers  and  defences  made  for  him  in  his 
lifetime,  they  who  on  the  other  side  accused  his 
evil  government,  judging  that  on  their  behalf 
enough  also  hath  been  replied,  the  heat  of  this  con- 
troversy was  in  all  likelihood  drawing  to  an  end  ; 
and  the  further  mention  of  his  deeds,  not  so  much 
unfortunate  as  faulty,  had  in  tenderness  to  his  late 
sufferings  been  willingly  forborne;  and  perhaps  for 
the  present  age  might  have  slept  with  him  unre- 
peated,  while  his  adversaries,  calmed  and  assuaged 
w  ith  the  success  of  tiieir  cause,  had  been  the  less 
unfavourable  to  his  memory.  But  since  he  him- 
self, making  new  appeal  to  truth  and  the  world, 
hath  left  behind  him  this  book,  as  the  best  advo- 
cate and  interpreter  of  his  own  actions,  and  that  his 
friends,  by  publishing,  dispersing,  commending, 
and  almost  adoring  it,  ^eem  to  place  therein  the 
chief  strength  and  nerves  of  their  cause;  it  would 
argue  doubtless  in  the  other  party  great  deficience 
and  distrust  ofthemselves,  not  to  meet  the  force  of 
his  reason  in  any  field  wiiatsoever,  the  force  and 
equipage  of  whose  arms  they  have  so  often  met 
victoriously.  And  he  w  ho  at  the  bar  stood  except- 
ing against  the  form  and  manner  of  his  judicature, 
and  complained  that  he  was  not  heard  ;  (")  neither 

C)  See  in  Clarendon,  {Historti  vol.  vi.  p.  230.  sqq.)  the  parti- 
culars of  the  trial  as  described  by  a  most  zealous  partisan.  This 
writer  observes,  that"  M'henhe  was  first  brought  to  Westminster- 
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he  nor  his  friends  shall  have  that  cause  now  to  find 
fault,  being  met  and  debated  with  in  this  open  and 
monumental  court  of  his  erecting ;  and  not  only 
heard  uttering  his  whole  mind  at  large,  but  an- 
swered :  which  to  do  effectually,  if  it  be  necessary, 
that  to  his  book  nothing  the  more  respect  be  had 
for  being  his,  they  of  his  own  party  can  have  no  just 
reason  to  exclaim. 

5.  For  it  w^ere  too  unreasonable  that  he,  because 
dead,  should  have  the  liberty  in  his  book  to  speak 
all  evil  of  the  parliament ;  and  they  because 
living,  should  be  expected  to  have  less  freedom,  or 
any  for  them,  to  speak  home  the  plain  truth  of  a 
full  and  pertinent  reply.  As  he,  to  acquit  himself, 
hath  not  spared  his  adversaries  to  load  them  with 
all  sorts  of  blame  and  accusation,  so  to  him,  as  in 
his  book  alive,  there  will  be  used  no  more  court- 
ship than  he  uses;  but  what  is  properly  his  own 
guilt,  not  imputed  any  more  to  his  evil  coun- 
sellors, (®)  (a  ceremony  used  longer  by  the  parlia- 

hall,  which  was  upon  the  twentieth  of  January,  before  their  high- 
court  of  justice,  he  looked  upon  them,  and  sat  down,  without 
any  manifestation  of  trouble,  never  stirring  his  hat ;  all  the  im- 
])iident  judges  sitting  covered,  and  fixing  their  eyes  upon  him, 
without  the  least  show  of  respect."  When  the  charge  had  been 
read,  and  the  king  was  asked,  "  What  answer  he  had  to  make  to 
that  impeachment  ?'  he,  "  without  any  alteration  in  his  counte- 
nance, by  all  that  insolent  provocation,  told  them,  '  he  would  first 
know  of  them,  by  what  authority  they  presumed  by  force  to  bring 
him  before  them,  and  who  gave  them  power  to  judge  of  his  ac- 
tio7is,for  iL'hich  he  icas  ucconntahle  to  none  but  God;  though  they 
had  been  always  such  as  he  need  not  be  ashamed  to  own  them 
before  all  the  world,'  " 

(*)  Speaking  of  the  early  part  of  Charles  the  First's  reign, 
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ment  than  he  himself  desired,)  shall  be  laid  here 
without  circumlocutions  at  his  own  door.  That 
they  who  from  the  first  beginning,  or  but  now  of 
late,  by  what  unhuppiness  I  know  not,  are  so  much 
affatuated,  not  with  his  person  only,  but  with  his 
palpable  faults,  and  dote  upon  his  deformities,  may 
have  none  to  blame  but  their  own  folly,  if  they  live 
and  die  in  such  a  stricken  blindness,  as  next  to  that 

Clarendon  observes,  that  the  "  proclamation,  at  the  breaking  up 
of  the  last  parliament,  and  which  was  commonly  understood  '  to 
inhibit  all  men  to  speak  of  another  parliament,'  produced  two 
very  ill  effects  of  different  natures,"  which  he  goes  on  to  describe, 
(vol.  i.  p.  118,  sqq.)  Upon  this  passage  Warburton  remarks: 
"  That  this  uiterpretation  of  the  proclamation  concerning  par- 
liaments, that  the  king  intended  that  thepeojile  should  think  no 
more  of  them  than  he  did,"  (he  means  "  was  correct,";  "  iippears 
plainly  from  the  following  fact.  In  the  year  l(i3:i,  the  king  agreed 
upon  a  draught  (which  was  by  his  direction  drawn  up  by  his 
ministers)  of  a  circular  letter  for  a  voluntary  contribution  to  the 
support  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  and  her  children  ;  which,  to 
put  the  people  in  better  humour,  concluded  with  these  words : 
'  after  our  having  so  long  forborne  to  demand  any  of  them  (the 
people)  for  foreign  affairs  ;  assuring  them  that  as  tlie  Uu-geness  of 
their  free  gift  will  he  a  clear  evidence  to  us  of  the  measure  of  their 
affections  touarils  »,s,'  (no  doubt !  that  is  the  way  to  measure 
affection,)  '  which  we  esteem  our  greateil  happiness,  so  their 
forwardness  to  assist  us  in  this  kind,  shall  not  make  us  more  back- 
ward to  require  their  aid  iu  unotlier  icau,  no  less  agreeable  to  us 
than  to  them,  uhen  the  season  shall  he  proper  for  ('(.'  This  para- 
graph the  king  struck  out  of  the  draught,  and  with  his  own  hand 
hath  added  these  words  ;  1  have  scored  out  theseeight  lines,  as  not 
judging  them  ft  to  pass.  See  the  Clarendon  collection  of  State 
Papers,  (vol.  i.  8vo.  published  17C7,  p.  113.)"  He  had  no  ob- 
jection to  send  out  begging  circulars  for  money,  but  for  their  affec- 
tions, or  for  their  parliaments,  where  they  niight  best  show  their 
affections,  he  did  not  judge  the  least  hint  at  such  a  desire  "  fit  to 
pass." 


Jl 
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of  Sodom  hath  not  happened  to  any  sort  of  men 
more  gross,  or  more  misleading.  Yet  neither  let 
his  enemies  expect  to  find  recorded  here  all  that 
hath  been  whispered  in  the  court,  or  alleged  openly, 
of  the  king's  bad  actions;  it  being  the  proper  scope 
of  this  work  in  hand,  not  to  rip  up  and  relate  the 
misdoings  of  his  whole  life,  but  to  answer  only  and 
refute  the  missayings  of  his  book. 

6.  First,  then,  that  some  men  (whether  this  were 
by  him  intended,  or  by  his  friends)  have  by  po- 
licy accomplished  after  death  that  revenge  upon 
their  enemies,  which  in  life  they  were  not  able, 
hath  been  oft  related.  And  among  other  exam- 
ples we  find,  that  the  last  will  of  Caesar  being 
read  to  the  people,  and  what  bounteous  legacies 
he  had  bequeathed  them,  wrought  more  in  that 
vulgar  audience  to  the  avenging  of  his  death,  than 
all  the  art  he  could  ever  use  to  win  their  favour  in 
his  lifetime.  (^)     And  ho\v  much  their  intent,  who 

(^)  Shakspeare,  with  his  usual  art  of  depicting  every  phasis 
of  human  nature,  has  seized  on  this  circumstance  to  work  up, 
iu  his  "  Julius  Caesar,"  one  of  the  most  splendid  exhibitions 
anywhere  to  be  found  of  dramatic  eloquence.  He  represents 
Antony  with  the  only  virtue  a  person  of  an  inborn  slavish  tem- 
per could  have — attachment  to  his  master  ;  and  brings  him  for- 
ward, with  that  secret  contempt  for  the  crowd  which  one  slave 
always  feels  for  another;  yet,  to  gain  his  purpose,  smothering 
this  disdain,  and  enumerating  with  apparent  undesign  the  baits 
the  departed  tyrant  had  intended  to  cozen  them  with.  A  t  these, 
to  rouse  their  curiosity,  he  glances  now  and  then,  but  presently 
flies  off  to  other  circumstances  calculated  to  enhance  their  admi- 
ration both  of  CsBsar  and  himself.  Having  powerfully  wrought 
upon  their  passions,  they  are  about  to  rush  away  to  execute 
their  stupid  rage  upon  the  patriots ;   but,  the  more  completely 
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published  these  over-late  apologies  and  meditations 
of  the  dead  king,  drives  to  the  same  end  of  stir- 
ring up  the  people  to  bring  him  that  honour,  that 
affection,  and  by  consequence  that  revenge  to  his 
dead  corpse,  which  he  himself  living  could  never 
gain  to  his  person,  it  appears  both  by  the  con- 
ceited portraiture  before  his  book,  drawn  out  to 
the  full  measure  of  a  masking  scene,  and  set  there 
to  catch  fools  and  silly  gazers;  and  by  those  Latin 
words  after  the  end,  Vo'a  dabunt  quce  hella  negaritnt; 

to  warp  their  ignorant  minds,  he  returns  to  the  will,  and 
says : — 

"  You  have  forgot  the  icill  I  told  you  of. 
All.  INIost  true — the  will — let's  stay  and  hear  the  will. 
Ant.  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Cesar's  seal. 
To  every  lloman  citizen  he  gives, 
To  ev'ry  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 

2  Pleh.  3Iost  noble  Casar  !  we'll  revenge  his  death. 

3  Pleb.  O  royal  Caesar  ! 
Ant.  Hear  me  with  patience. 
All.  Peace,  ho  ! 

Ant.  3Ioreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
His  private  arbors,  and  new-planted  orchards 
On  that  side  Tiber  :   he  hath  left  them  you, 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever ;   common  pleasures 
To  walk  abroad  aiid  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Caesar  !    when  comes  such  another  ? 

1  Vleb.  Never,  never ;  come,  away,  away  ! 
We'll  burn  his  body  in  the  holy  place, 

And  with  the  brands  fire  all  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 

2  Vleb.  Go  fetch  fire. 

3  Pleh,  Pluck  down  benches. 

4  Pleh.  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any  thing. 

\F.xennt  Plebeians  tilth  the  body. 
Ant.  Now  let  it  work.    3Iischief  thou  art  afoot ; 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt  !" 
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intimating-,  that  what  he  could  not  compass  by 
war,  he  should  achieve  by  his  meditations  :  for  in 
words  which  admit  of  various  sense,  the  liberty  is 
ours,  to  choose  that  interpretation,  which  may 
best  mind  us  of  what  our  restless  enemies  en- 
deavour, and  what  we  are  timely  to  prevent. 

7.  And  here  may  be  well  observed  the  loose  and 
negligent  curiosity  of  those,  who  took  upon  thern 
to  adorn  the  setting  out  of  this  book ;  for  though 
the  picture  set  in  front  would  martyr  him  and 
saint  him  to  befool  the  people,  yet  the  Latin  motto 
in  the  end,  which  they  understand  not,  leaves  him, 
as  it  were,  a  politic  contriver  to  bring  about  that 
interest,  by  fair  and  plausible  words,  which  the 
force  of  arms  denied  him.  But  quaint  emblems 
and  devices,  begged  from  the  old  pageantry  of 
some  twelfth  night's  entertainment  ('")  at  White- 
hall, w  ill  do  but  ill  to  make  a  saint  or  martyr  :  and 
if  the  people  resolve  to  take  him  sainted  at  the 
canonizing,  I  shall  suspect  their  calendar  more 
than  the  Gregorian.  In  one  thing  I  must  commend 
his  openness,  who  gave  the  title  to  this  book,  'Eikwv 
BaaiXiKt],  that  is  to  say.  The  King's  Image ;  and 

{'")  Christmas  was,  among  our  ancestors,  the  grand  season  for 
theatrical  representations  ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  that  curious 
MS.  containing  the  Establishment  of  the  Household  of  Henry 
Percy,  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  A.  D.  1512,  "  the  exhibit- 
ing of  the  old  mysteries  or  Scripture  plays  entered  into  the  stated 
regulations  of  domestic  economy  in  the  houses  of  our  ancient 
nobility,  and  that  it  was  as  much  the  business  of  the  chaplain, 
in  those  days,  to  compose  plays  for  the  family,  as  it  is  now  for 
him  to  make  sermons."  {Additions  to  the  Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  the  English  Stage,  p.  227.)    From  this  valuable  old  MS.  we 

VOL.  II.  C 
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by  the  shrine  he  dresses  out  for  him,  certainly 
would  have  the  people  come  and  worship  him. 
For  which  reason  this  answer  also  is  entitled, 
Eikonoklastes,  the  famous  surname  of  many 
Greek  emperors,  who  in  their  zeal  to  the  command 
of  God,  after  long  tradition  of  idolatry  in  the 
church,  took  courage  and  broke  all  superstitious 
images  to  pieces. 

8.  But  the  people,  exorbitant  and  excessive  in 
all  their  motions,  are  prone  ofttimes  not  to  a  reli- 
gious only,  but  to  a  civil  kind  of  idolatry,  in  idol- 
izing their  kings  :  though  never  more  mistaken  in 
the  object  of  their  worship  ;  heretofore  being  wont 
to  repute  for  saints  those  faithful  and  courageous 
barons,  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  field,  making 
srlorious  war  against  tyrants  for  the  common  li- 
berty  ;  as  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
against  Henry  III. ;  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  against  Edward  11.  But  now,  with 
a  besotted  and  degenerate  baseness  of  spirit,  ex- 
cept some  few  who  yet  retain  in  them  the  old 
English  fortitude  and  love  of  freedom,  and  have 
testified  it  by  their  matchless  deeds,  the  rest,  im- 

learn  that  they  had  their  plays  adapted  to  the  several  holidays 
on  which  they  were  performed,  in  the  chapel  ;  on  Christmas- 
day  the  play  of  the  Xiitivitu  ;  on  Easter-day,  that  of  the  Resiir- 
1-ect'ioit.  But  the  "  twelve  days''  of  Christmas  were  the  principal 
acting  season.  "  I\Iy  lord  useth  and  accustometh  yearly  to  give 
him  which  is  ordained  to  be  the  Master  ni'the  Revels  yearly  in  my 
lord's  house,  in  Christmas,  for  the  overseeing  and  ordering  of  his 
lordship's  plays,  interludes,  and  dressing,  that  is  played  before 
his  lordship  in  his  house,  in  the  tn-elie  f/ui/s  of  Christmas,  and 
they  to  have  a  reward  for  that  cause  yearly,  ticenty  shillings." 
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bastardized  from  the  ancient  nobleness  of  their 
ancestors,  are  ready  to  fall  flat,  and  give  adoration 
to  the  image  and  memory  of  this  man,  who  hath 
offered  at  more  cunning  fetches  to  undermine  our 
liberties,  and  put  tyranny  into  an  art,  than  any 
British  king  before  him.  ^Yhich  low  dejection 
and  debasement  of  mind  in  the  people,  I  must 
confess,  I  cannot  willingly  ascribe  to  the  natural 
disposition  of  an  Englishman,  but  rather  to  two 
other  causes ;  first,  to  the  prelates  and  their  fellow- 
teachers,  though  of  another  name  and  sect,  whose 
pulpit-stuff,  both  first  and  last,  hath  been  the  doc- 
trine and  perpetual  infusion  of  servility  and  w  retch- 
edness  to  all  their  hearers,  and  whose  lives  the 
type  of  worldliness  and  hypocrisy,  without  the 
least  true  pattern  of  virtue,  righteousness,  or  self- 
denial  in  their  whole  practice.  I  attribute  it,  next 
to  the  factious  inclination  of  most  men  divided 
from  the  public  by  several  ends  and  humours  of 
their  own.  (") 

9.  At  first  no  man  less  beloved,  no  man  more 
generally  condemned,  than  was  the  king;  from 
the  time  that  it  became  his  custom  to  break  par- 
liaments at  home,  and  either  wilfully  or  weakly 

(")  Undoubtedly  they  who  have  interests  different  from  those 
of  the  public  must  always  be  factious  breeders  of  mischief.  And 
this  is  the  case  with  all  privileged  classes,  all  hereditary  legis- 
lators, who  naturally  and  necessarily  oppose  reform,  knowing 
their  own  privileges  to  be  the  greatest  of  abuses,  which,  to  be 
complete,  reform  must  sweep  away.  Hence  the  House  of  Lords 
and  its  advocates,  are  ahnost  invariably  opposed  to  every  thing 
that  appears  likely  to  benefit  the  nation  at  large,  by  curtailing 
the  influence  of  the  aristocracy. 

c  2 
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to  betray  Protestants  abroad,  to  the  beginning  of 
these  combustions.  All  men  inveighed  against 
him ;  all  men,  except  court- vassals,  opposed  him 
and  his  tyrannical  proceedings;  the  cry  was  uni- 
versal ;  and  this  full  parliament  was  at  first  una- 
nimous in  their  dislike  and  protestation  against 
his  evil  government.  But  when  they,  who  sought 
themselves  and  not  the  public,  began  to  doubt, 
that  all  of  them  could  not  by  one  and  the  same 
way  attain  to  their  ambitious  purposes,  then  was 
the  king,  or  his  name  at  least,  as  a  fit  property, 
first  made  use  of,  his  doings  made  the  best  of,  and 
by  degrees  justified ;  which  begot  him  such  a 
party,  as,  after  many  wiles  and  strugglings  with 
his  inward  fears,  emboldened  him  at  length  to  set 
up  his  standard  against  the  parliament :  whenas 
before  that  time,  all  his  adherents,  consisting  most 
of  dissolute  swordsmen  and  suburb-roysterers,  (") 


('2)  Guizot,  (^Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  VAngleterre,  t.  i. 
p.  226,  227,)  describes  with  much  ability  the  '' roysterers" 
whom  JMilton  here  alludes  to.  Speaking  of  the  ignorant  and 
narrow-minded  gentry,  who,  on  their  distant  estates,  had  che- 
rished the  exploded  ideas  of  feudal  times, — "  lis  arrivaient  a 
Londres  en  armes,"  he  says,  "parcouraient  ficrement  les  tavemes, 
les  rues,  et  se  rendaient  souvent  a  ^^'hitehall  pour  oftrir  au  Roi 
leurs  services  en  soUicitant  quelque  faveur.  La  d'autres  hommes 
se  joignaient  a  eux,  attires  par  un  devouement  moins  pur  et 
plus  aveugle  encore,  les  otHciers  r^formes  que  le  licenciement  de 
I'armee  avail  laisses  sans  solde  ni  emploi,  la  plupart  soldats 
de  fortune,  instruits  dans  les  guerres  du  continent,  dissolus, 
serviles  et  hardis,  irritcs  contre  le  parlement  qui  leur  avait  en- 
lev6  leurs  etat,  contre  le  peuple  qui  detestaient  leur  mopurs,  et 
pr|t  a  tout  faire  pour  tout  mai tie  qui  les  voudrait  employer,  n'em- 
porte  a  quel  dessein.  Des  jeunes  legistes,  des  etudians  du  Temple, 
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hardly  amounted  to  the  making  up  of  one  ragged 
regiment  strong  enough  to  assault  the  unarmed 
house  of  commons.  After  which  attempt,  se- 
conded by  a  tedious  and  bloody  war  on  his  sub- 
jects, wherein  he  hath  so  far  exceeded  those  his  ar- 
bitrary violences  in  time  of  peace,  they  who  before 
hated  him  for  his  high  misgovernment,  nay  fought 
against  him  with  displayed  banners  in  the  field,  now 
applaud  him  and  extol  him  for  the  wisest  and  most 
religious  prince  that  lived.  By  so  strange  a  me- 
thod amongst  the  mad  multitude  is  a  sudden  re- 

prot6ges  de  la  cour,  ou  avides  de  s'associer  a  ses  plaisirs,  ou 
CToyant  faire  preuve,  en  embrassant  sa  cause,  de  noblesse  et  d' 
elegance,  grossissaient  ce  cortege  remnant  et  presomptueux  qui 
se  rassemblait  tous  les  jours  autour  de  Whitehall,  declaniant 
contre  les  communes,  insultant  leur  partisans,  prodigues  de 
bravades,  de  moqueries,  et  presses  que  le  roi  ou  le  hasard  leur 
fournit  quelque  occasion  de  pousser  leur  fortune  en  prouvant 
leur  fidelite."    (Memoires  de  Ludlow,  i.  27-) 

Afterwards  the  character  of  Charles's  courtiers  and  advisers  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  so  despicable  that,  even  in  the 
councU  there  was  but  one  honest  man.  "  There  was  only  one 
man  in  the  council  of  whom  nobody  spoke  ill,  or  laid  any  thing 
to  his  charge ;  and  that  was  the  Lord  Hopton.  But  there  was 
then  such  a  combination,  by  the  countenance  of  Prince  Rupert, 
with  all  the  other  lords  of  the  court,  and  the  attorney-general, 
upon  former  grudges,  to  undervalue  him,  that  they  had  drawn 
the  prince  himself  to  have  a  less  esteem  of  him  than  his  singular 
virtue  and  fidelity,  and  his  unquestionable  courage  and  industry, 
fall  which  his  enemies  could  not  deny  that  he  excelled  in,)  did 
deserve."  (Clarendon's  Histori/  of  the  Rehellion,  &;c.  vi.  82.) 
Upon  which  \^''arburton  observes  :  "  One  may  judge  from  these 
words  of  the  abandoned  characters,  and  disorderly  conduct  of 
the  then  followers  of  the  royal  cause,  and  how  little  probability 
there  was  that  they  should  ever  recover  this  losing  game ;  while 
there  was  but  one  man  amongst  them  in  that  place  that  did 
honour  to  the  cause,  and  him  all  the  rest  were  in  a  combination 
to  discredit." 
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putation  won,  of  wisdom  by  wilfulness  and  subtle 
shifts,  of  goodness  by  multiplying  evil,  of  piety  by 
endeavouring  to  root  out  true  religion. 

10.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  chief  of  his  adhe- 
rents never  loved  him,  never  honoured  either  him 
or  his  cause,  but  as  they  took  him  to  set  a  face 
upon  their  own  malignant  designs,  nor  bemoan 
his  loss  at  all,  but  the  loss  of  their  own  asj)iring 
hopes :  ('^)  like  those  captive  women,  whom  the 
poet  notes  in  Iliad,  to  have  bewailed  the  death  of 
Patroclus  in  outward  show,  but  indeed  their  own 
condition. 

Horn.  Iliad,  r.  302. 

11.  And  it  needs  must  be  ridiculous  to  any 
judgment  unenthralled,  that  they,  who  in  other 
matters  express  so  little  fear  either  of  God  or  man, 
should  in  this  one  particular  outstrip  all  precisian- 
ism with  their  scruples  and  cases,  and  fill  men's 
ears  continually  with  the  noise  of  their  conscien- 
tious loyalty  and  allegiance  to  the  king,  rebels  in 
the  meanwhile  to  God  in  all  their  actions  liesides : 
much  less  tliat  they,  whose  professed  loyalty  and 
allegiance  led  them  to  direct  arms  against  the 
king's  person,  and  thought  him  nothing  violated 
by  the  sword  of  hostility  drawn  by  them  against 
him,  should  now  in  earnest  think  him  violated  by 
the  unsparing  sword  of  justice,  which  undoubtedly 

('3)  From  characters  such  as  those  described  in  the  preceding 
note,  no  higher  views  could  be  expected.  Even  Clarendon,  as 
the  late  Lord  Dover  has  abundantly  proved,  was  himself  a  man 
of  venal  and  interested  character. 
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SO  much  the  less  in  vain  she  bears  among  men, 
by  how  much  greater  and  in  highest  place  the 
offender.  Else  justice,  whether  moral  or  political, 
were  not  justice,  but  a  false  counterfeit  of  that 
impartial  and  godlike  virtue.  The  only  grief  is, 
that  the  head  was  not  struck  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage and  commodity  of  them  that  held  it  by  the 
hair :  an  ingrateful  and  perverse  generation,  who 
having  first  cried  to  God  to  be  delivered  from  their 
king,  now  murmur  against  God  that  heard  their 
prayers,  and  cry  as  loud  for  their  king  against 
those  that  delivered  them. 

12.  But  as  to  the  author  of  these  soliloquies, 
whether  it  were  undoubtedly  the  late  king,  as  is 
vulgarly  believed,  or  any  secret  coadjutor,  and 
some  stick  not  to  name  him;('^)  it  can  add  no- 
thing, nor  shall  take  from  the  weight,  if  any  be,  of 
reason  which  he  brings.  But  allegations,  not 
reasons,  are  the  main  contents  of  this  book,  and 
need  no  more  than  other  contrary  allegations  to 
lay  the  question  before  all  men  in  an  even  ba- 
lance; though  it  were  supposed,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  one  man,  in  his  own  cause  aflirming, 
could  be  of  any  moment  to  bring  in  doubt  the 
authority  of  a  parliament  denying.  But  if  these 
his  fair-spoken  words  shall  be  here  fairly  con- 
fronted, and  laid  parallel  to  his  own  far  differing 
deeds,  manifest  and  visible  to  the  whole  nation, 
then  surely  we  may  look  on  them  who,  notwith- 

(''')  'WTio  was  then  suspected  of  being  the  author  of  the 
"  Eikon  Basilike,"  does  not  appear  ;  but  the  researches  of  suc- 
ceeding ages  have  determined  ahiiost  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Dr. 
Gauden,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  the  man. 
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standing,  slmll  persist  to  give  to  bare  words  more 
credit  than  to  open  deeds,  as  men  whose  judgment 
was  not  rationally  evinced  and  persuaded,  but  fa- 
tally stupified  and  bewitched  into  such  a  blind  and 
obstinate  belief:  for  whose  cure  it  may  be  doubted, 
not  whether  any  charm,  though  never  so  wisely 
murmured,  but  whether  any  prayer  can  be  available. 
13.  This  however  would  be  remembered  and 
well  noted,  that  while  the  king,  instead  of  that 
repentance  which  was  in  reason  and  in  conscience 
to  be  expected  from  him,  without  which  we  could 
not  lawfully  readmit  him,  persists  here  to  main- 
tain and  justify  the  most  apparent  of  his  evil 
doings,  and  washes  over  with  a  court-fucus  the 
worst  and  foulest  of  his  actions,  disables  and  un- 
creates  the  parliament  itself,  with  all  our  laws  and 
native  liberties  that  ask  not  his  leave,  dishonours 
and  attaints  all  Protestant  churches  not  prela- 
tical  ('^)  and  what  they  piously  reformed,  with 
the  slander  of  rebellion,  sacrilege,  and  hypocrisy  > 
they,  who  seemed  of  late  to  stand  up  hottest  for 
the  covenant,  can  now  sit  mute  and  much  pleased 
to  hear  all  these  opprobrious  things  uttered  against 
their  faith,  their  freedom,  and  themselves  in  their 
own  doings  made  traitors  to  boot.  The  divines,  also, 
their  wizards,  can  be  so  brazen  as  to  cry  Hosanna 
to  this  his  book,  which  cries  louder  against  them 
for  no  disciples  of  Christ,  but  of  Iscariot ;  and  to 

('^)  Warburton,  himself  a  bishop,  speaks  with  contempt  of 
Charles  I.'s  superstitious  reverence  for  episcopacy,  which  Hooker, 
as  he  observes,  had  forty  years  before  proved  to  be  of  human 
origin,  and  which  Charles  I.  ought  to  have  abandoned,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
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seem  now  convinced  with  these  withered  arguments 
and  reasons  here,  the  same  which  in  some  other 
writings  of  that  party,  and  in  his  own  former  de- 
clarations and  expresses,  they  have  so  often  hereto- 
fore endeavoured  to  confute  and  to  explode ;  none 
appearing  all  this  while  to  vindicate  church  or  state 
from  these  calumnies  and  reproaches  but  a  small 
handful  of  men,  whom  they  defame  and  spit  at 
with  all  the  odious  names  of  schism  and  sectarism. 
I  never  knew  that  time  in  England,  when  men  of 
truest  religion  were  not  counted  sectaries  :  ('^)  but 
wisdom  now,  valour,  justice,  constancy,  prudence 
united  and  embodied  to  defend  religion  and  our 
liberties,  both  by  word  and  deed,  against  tyrannj^, 
is  counted  schism  and  faction. 

14.  Thus  in  a  graceless  age  things  of  highest 
praise  and  imitation  under  a  right  name,  to  make 
them  infamous  and  hateful  to  the  people,  are  mis- 
called. Certainly,  if  ignorance  and  perverseness 
will  needs  be  national  and  universal,  then  they 
who  adhere  to  wisdom  and  to  truth,  are  not  there- 
fore to  be  blamed,  for  being  so  few  as  to  seem  a 
sect  or  faction.  But  in  my  opinion  it  goes  not  ill 
with  that  j)eople  where  these  virtues  grow  so  nu- 
merous and  well  joined  together,  as  to  resist  and 
make  head  against  the  rage  and  torrent  of  that 
boisterous  folly  and  superstition,  that  possesses  and 

("')  "NVickliffe  was  a  sectarian  ;  the  Reformers,  when  they 
appeared,  were  all  sectarians  ;  Milton,  Newton,  Locke,  were 
the  same;  so  were  Owen,  Baxter,  Leighton,  &ic.,  and  some  of 
the  noblest  ornaments  of  Christianity,  in  all  ages,  have  been  in- 
sulted with  this  name. 
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luirries  on  the  vulgar  sort.  This  therefore  we  may 
conclude  to  be  a  high  honour  done  us  from  God, 
and  a  special  mark  of  his  favour,  whom  he  hath  se- 
lected as  the  sole  remainder,  after  all  these  changes 
and  commotions,  to  stand  upright  and  steadfast  in 
his  cause  ;  dignified  with  the  defence  of  truth  and 
public  liberty ;  while  others,  who  aspired  to  be 
the  top  of  zealots,  and  had  almost  brought  reli- 
gion to  a  kind  of  trading  monopoly,  have  not  only 
by  their  late  silence  and  neutrality  belied  their 
profession,  but  foundered  themselves  and  their 
consciences,  to  comply  with  enemies  in  that 
wicked  cause  and  interest,  which  they  have  too 
often  cursed  in  others,  to  prosper  now  in  tlie  same 
themselves. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Upon  the  King's  calling  this  last  Parliament. 

15.  That  which  the  king  lays  down  here  as  his 
first  foundation,  and  as  it  were  the  head-stone  of 
his  whole  structure,  that  "  he  called  this  last  par- 
liament, not  more  by  others'  advice,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  his  aflfairs,  than  by  his  own  choice  and  in- 
clination ;"  is  to  all  knowing  men  so  ajiparently 
not  true,  ('")  that  a  more  unlucky  and  inauspicious 
sentence,  and  more  betokening  the  downfall  of  his 

(")  The  falsehood  and  hypocrisy  of  this  assertion  is  made 
abundantly  apparent  by  Clarendon.    See  above,  note  8. 
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whole  fabric,  hardly  could  have  come  into  his 
mind.  For  who  knows  not,  that  the  inclination  of 
a  prince  is  best  known  either  by  those  next  about 
him,  and  most  in  favour  with  him,  or  by  the  cur- 
rent of  his  own  actions  ?  Those  nearest  to  this 
king",  and  most  his  favourites,  were  courtiers  and 
prelates;  men  whose  chief  study  was  to  find  out 
which  way  the  king  inclined,  and  to  imitate  him 
exactly  :  how  these  men  stood  aftected  to  parlia- 
ments cannot  be  forgotten.  No  man  but  may 
remember,  it  was  their  continual  exercise  to  dis- 
pute and  preach  against  them ;  and  in  their  com- 
mon discourse  nothing  was  more  frequent,  than 
that  "they  hoped  the  king  should  now  have  no 
need  of  parliaments  any  more."  And  this  was  but 
the  copy  which  his  parasites  had  industriously 
taken  from  his  own  words  and  actions,  who  never 
called  a  parliament  but  to  supply  his  necessities ; 
and  having  supplied  those,  as  suddenly  and  igno- 
miniously  dissolved  it,  without  redressing  any  one 
grievance  of  the  people  :  ('*)   sometimes  choosing 

('^)  The  House  of  Commons,  even  so  early  as  1()25,  resolved, 
after  voting  some  slight  supplies,  that  they  would  grant  no  more, 
until  certain  grievances  should  have  been  redressed ;  upon 
which,  Charles,  August  12th,  haughtily  dissolved  it.  {Guizot 
Histoire  de  la  Revolution,  &;c.  t.  i.  p.  25.)  IMoney  being  still 
wanting,  it  was  determined  to  raise  it  by  forced  loans;  and 
orders  were  immediately  issued  for  the  purpose,  with  further 
directions  that  the  names  of  all  who  were  backward,  or  who 
refused  to  lend,  should  be  transmitted  to  the  court.  "  On  comp- 
tait  encore,"  says  the  historian,  "  sur  I'afFection  et  sur  la  peuv." 
{ibid.)  In  six  months  another  parliament  was  assembled,  (Feb. 
6th,  1026,)  which  commenced  operations  with  the  impeachment 
of  the  Duke   of  Buckingham,  whom  Warburton  describes  as 
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rather  to  miss  of  his  subsidies,  or  to  raise  them  by 
illegal  courses,  than  that  the  people  should  not 
still  miss  of  their  hopes  to  be  relieved  by  parlia- 
ments. 

16.  The  first  he  broke  off  at  his  cominf^  to  the 
crown,  for  no  other  cause  than  to  protect  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  ('^)  against  them  who  had  accused 
him,  besides  other  heinous  crimes,  of  no  less  than 
poisoning  the  deceased  king,  his  father;  concern- 
ing which  matter  the  declaration  of  No  more  ad- 
dresses hath  sufficiently  informed  us.  And  still 
the  latter  breaking  was  w  ith  more  affront  and  in- 
dignity put   upon   the   house   and    her  worthiest 

"  the  most  debauched,  the  most  unable,  and  the  most  tyrannical 
(minister)  that  ever  was."  (Clarendon's  HisU)rv,t.  vii.  p.  513.) 
This  parliament  was  again  dissolved,  (June  15th,  lG2tl ;)  and 
another  (l/th  of  March,  1628,)  assembled,  to  which,  at  its  open- 
ing, the  king  addressed  a  most  haughty  and  menacing  speech. 
(Purl.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  col.  218;  Guizot  llhUnre,  S^c.  i.  37.)  It  was 
prorogued ;  (June  26th,  1628,)  and  it  again  assembled  (January 
20th,  162!),)  when  Oliver  Cromwell  made  his  maiden  speech, 
which  is  very  ludicrously  described  by  Guizot,  (Hhtnire,  &c. 
i.  65.)  After  a  violent  struggle  between  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  court,  this  parliament  also  was  dissolved,  (IVIarch  10th, 
1629.)  Such  was  the  fickleness  of  Charles  I.,  who  knew  not  how 
to  govern  the  country  with  or  without  parliaments,  (Guizot, 
Ilistoire,  &c.  i.  58,  59.) 

('^)  Clarendon  was  too  much  a  courtier  to  speak  boldly  or 
honestly  of  Buckingham.  His  laboured  character,  (vol.  1. 
p.  55 — 79,)  however,  contains  admissions  sufficient  to  enable  a 
judicious  reader  to  see  farther  than  the  historian,  perhaps,  in- 
tended, into  his  temper  and  principles.  Guizot,  though  a  hesi- 
tating and  too-timid  writer,  more  successfully  paints  the  insolent 
and  profligate  favourite;  (Hisloire,  i.  25.  s(i(j.)  but  no  writer 
has  done  him  more  justice  than  Bishop  \Varburton,  in  the 
words  quoted  in  the  preceding  note. 
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members,  than  the  former.  Insomuch  that  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  in  a  proclamation,  he  seems 
offended  at  the  very  rumour  of  a  parliament  di- 
vulged among  the  people  ;  as  if  he  had  taken  it  for 
a  kind  of  slander,  that  men  should  think  him  that 
way  exorable,  much  less  inclined  :  and  forbids  it 
as  a  presumption,  to  prescribe  him  any  time  for 
parliaments ;  that  is  to  say,  either  by  persuasion 
or  petition,  or  so  much  as  the  reporting  of  such  a 
rumour:  for  other  manner  of  prescribing  was  at 
that  time  not  suspected.  By  which  fierce  edict, 
the  people,  forbidden  to  complain,  as  well  as  forced 
to  suffer,  began  from  thenceforth  to  despair  of 
parliaments.  Whereupon  such  illegal  actions,  and 
especially  to  get  vast  sums  of  money,  were  put  in 
practice  by  the  king  and  his  new  officers,  as  mo- 
nopolies, compulsive  knighthoods,  coat,  conduct, 
and  ship-money,  {^°)  the  seizing  not  of  one  Na- 

(*")  Even  Clarendon,  whose  work  is  rather  an  apology  for 
Charles  I.  than  a  history,  relates  with  disapprobation  these 
flagrant  invasions  of  the  people's  rights.  "  Supplemental  acts 
of'  state,''''  as  he  curiously  phrases  it,  "  were  made  to  supply  de- 
fect of  laws ;  and  so  tonnage,  and  poundage,  and  other  duties 
upon  merchandises,  were  collected  by  order  of  the  board,  which 
had  been  positively  refused  to  be  settled  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  new  and  greater  impositions  laid  upon  trade  :  obsolete  laws 
were  revived,  and  rigorously  executed,  wherein  the  subject  might 
be  taught  how  unthrifty  a  thing  it  was,  by  a  too  strict  detain- 
ing of  what  was  his,  to  put  the  king  as  strictly  to  inquire 
what  was  his  own.  By  this  ill  husbandry,  the  king  re- 
ceived a  vast  sum  of  money  from  all  persons  of  quality,  or 
indeed  of  any  reasonable  condition,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
upon  the  law  of  knighthood ;  which,  though  it  had  a  foundation 
in  right,  yet,  in  the  circumstances  of  proceeding,  was  very 
grievous.     And  no  less  unjust  projects  of  all  kinds,  many  ridi- 
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both 's  vineyard,  but  of  whole  inheritances,  under 
the  pretence  of  forest  or  crovvn-hmds;  corruption 
and  bribery  compounded  for,  with  impunities 
granted  for  the  future,  as  gave  evident  proof,  that 
the  king  never  meant,  nor  could  it  stand  with  the 
reason  of  his  affairs,  ever  to  recal  parliaments  : 
having  brought  by  these  irregular  courses  the 
people's  interest  and  his  own  to  so  direct  an  op- 
position, that  he  might  foresee  plainly,  if  nothing 
but  a  parliament  could  save  the  people,  it  must 
necessarily  be  his  undoing. 

17.  Till  eight  or  nine  years  after,  proceeding 
with  a  high  hand  in  these  enormities,  and  having 
the  second  time  levied  an  injurious  war  against 
his  native  country,  Scotland  ;  and  finding  all  those, 
other  shifts  of  raising  money,  which  bore  out  his 
first  expedition,  now  to  fail  him,  not  "  of  his  own 
choice  and  inclination,"  as  any  child  may  see,  but 
urged  by  strong  necessities,  and  the  very  pangs  of 
state,  which  his  own  violent  proceedings  had 
brought  him  to,  he  calls  a  parliament;  first  in  Ire- 
land, which  only  was  to  give  him  four  subsidies 
and  so  to  expire ;  then  in  England,  where  his  first 
demand  was  but  twelve  subsidies  to  maintain  a 
Scots  war,  condemned  and  abominated  by  the 
whole   kingdom  :(*')    promising   their   grievances 

culous,  many  scandalous,  all  very  grievous,  were  set  on  foot ; 
the  envy  and  reproach  of  which  came  to  the  king,  the  profit  to 
other  men."     (History,  ^r.  1.  119,  120.) 

C)  M'arburton,  in  his  shrewd  and  interesting  notes  on  Cla- 
rendon, (vol.  vii.  p.  52:1,)  observes,  on  the  following  words  of  the 
historian, — "  there  was  almost  a  general  dislike  to  the  war,  both 
by  the  lords  of  the  court  and  of  the  country,"  &c.— "that  is, 
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should  be  considered  afterwards.  Which  when 
the  parliament,  who  judged  that  war  itself  one  of 
their  main  grievances,  made  no  haste  to  grant,  not 
enduring  the  delay  of  his  impatient  will,  or  else 
fearing  the  conditions  of  their  grant,  he  breaks  off' 
the  whole  session,  and  dismisses  them  and  their 
grievances  with  scorn  and  frustration. 

18.  Much  less  therefore  did  he  call  this  last 
parliament  by  his  own  choice  and  inclination  ;  but 
having  first  tried  in  vain  all  undue  ways  to  pro- 
cure money,  his  army  of  their  own  accord  being- 
beaten  in  the  north,  the  lords  petitioning,  and  the 
general  voice  of  the  people  almost  hissing  him  and 
his  ill  acted  regality  off"  the  stage,  compelled  at 
length  both  by  his  wants  and  by  his  fears,  upon 
mere  extremity  he  summoned  this  last  parliament. 
And  how  is  it  possible,  that  he  should  willingly 
incline  to  parliaments,  who  never  was  perceived 
to  call  them  but  for  the  greedy  hope  of  a  whole 
national  bribe,  his  subsidies ;  and  never  loved, 
never  fulfilled,  never  promoted  the  true  end  of 
parliaments,  the  redress  of  grievances;  but  still 
put  them  oflF,  and  prolonged  them,  whether  grati- 
fied or  not  gratified  ;  and  was  indeed  the  author  of 
all  those  grievances  ?  To  say,  therefore,  that  he 
called  this  parliament  of  his  own  choice  and  in- 

almost  all  the  nobility  of  England,  (Laud  and  Strafford,  and 
their  creatures,  being  absent,)  had  a  dislike  of  this  war.  What 
possibly  could  occasion  so  general  a  dislike,  when  the  Scottish 
nation  was  as  generally  hated,  but  their  belief  that  the  king  in- 
tended to  govern  arbitrarily ;  and  nothing  could  so  facilitate 
that  project  as  his  conquest  of  Scotland.  Hence  their  dislike  of 
this  expedition" 
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clination,  argues  how  little  truth  we  can  expect 
from  the  sequel  of  this  book,  which  ventures  in 
the  very  first  jieriod  to  affront  more  than  one 
nation  with  an  untruth  (**)  so  remarkable;  and 
presumes  a  more  implicit  faith  in  the  people  of 
England,  than  the  pope  ever  commanded  from  the 
Romish  laity  ;  or  else  a  natural  sottishness  fit  to 
be  abused  and  ridden:  while  in  the  judgment  of 
wise  men,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  his  defence 
on  the  avouchraent  of  that  which  is  so  manifestly 
untrue,  he  hath  given  a  worse  soil  to  his  own  cause, 
than  when  his  whole  forces  were  at  any  time  over- 
thrown. They  therefore,  who  think  such  great 
service  done  to  the  king's  aff'airs  in  publishing  this 
book,  will  find  themselves  in  the  end  mistaken ;  if 
sense  and  right  mind,  or  but  any  mediocrity  of 
knowledge  and  remembrance,  hath  not  quite  for- 
saken men. 

19.  But  to  prove  his  inclination  to  parliaments, 
he  affirms  here,  "  to  have  always  thought  the  right 
way  of  them  most  safe  for  his  crown,  and  best 
pleasing  to  his  people."  What  he  thought,  we 
know  not,  but  that  he  ever  took  the  contrary  way, 
we  saw ;  and  from  his  own  actions  we  felt  long 
ago  what  he  thought  of  parliaments  or  of  pleasing 
his  people:  a  surer  evidence  than  what  we  hear 
now  too  late  in  words. 

(«)  Dr.  Gauden,  the  real  author  of  the  Eikon  Basilike,  was 
in  search  of  a  bishopric,  not  of  truth,  when  he  made  this  asser- 
tion ;  which,  if  it  were  believed,  or  judged  to  be  a  plausible 
falsehood,  by  those  of  his  own  party,  would  no  doubt  to  his 
mind  be  success  enough. 
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20.  He  alleges,  that  "  the  cause  of  forbearing  to 
convene  parliaments  was  the  sparks,  which  some 
men's  distempers  there  studied  to  kindle."  They 
were  indeed  not  tempered  to  his  temper;  for  it 
neither  was  the  law,  nor  the  rule,  by  which  all 
other  tempers  were  to  be  tried ;  but  they  were 
esteemed  and  chosen  for  the  fittest  men,  in  their 
several  counties,  to  allay  and  quench  those  dis- 
tempers, which  his  own  inordinate  doings  had  in- 
flamed. And  if  that  were  his  refusing  to  convene, 
till  those  men  had  been  qualified  to  his  temper, 
that  is  to  say,  his  will,  we  may  easily  conjecture 
what  hope  there  was  of  parliaments,  had  not  fear 
and  his  insatiate  poverty,  in  the  midst  of  his  ex- 
cessive wealth,  constrained  him. 

21.  "  He  hoped  by  his  freedom  and  their  modera- 
tion to  prevent  misunderstandings."  And  where- 
fore not  by  their  freedom  and  his  moderation  ? 
But  freedom  he  thought  too  high  a  word  for  them, 
and  moderation  too  mean  a  word  for  himself:  this 
was  not  the  way  to  prevent  misunderstandings. 
He  still  "  feared  passion  and  prejudice  in  other 
men;"  not  in  himself:  "and  doubted  not  by  the 
weight  of  his"  own  "  reason,  to  counterpoise  any 
faction  ;"  it  being  so  easy  for  him,  and  so  frequent, 
to  call  his  obstinacy  reason,  and  other  men's  rea- 
son, faction.  We  in  the  meanwhile  must  believe 
that  wisdom  and  all  reason  came  to  him  by  title 
with  his  crown;  passion,  prejudice,  and  faction 
came  to  others  by  being  subjects. 

22.  "  He  was  sorry  to  hear,  with  what  popular 
heat  elections  were  carried  in  many  places."    Sorry 

VOL.  II.  D 
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rather,  that  court-letters  and  intimations  prevailed 
no  more,  to  divert  or  to  deter  the  peoj)le  from  their 
free  election  of  those  men,  \vhom  they  thought 
best  affected  to  religion  and  their  country's  liberty, 
both  at  that  time  in  danger  to  be  lost.  And  such 
men  they  were,  as  by  the  kingdom  were  sent  to 
advise  him,  not  sent  to  be  cavilled  at,  because 
elected,  or  to  be  entertained  by  him  with  an  un- 
dervalue and  misprision  of  their  temper,  judgment, 
or  affection.  In  vain  was  a  parliament  thought 
fittest  by  the  known  laws  of  our  nation,  to  advise 
and  regulate  unruly  kings,  if  they,  instead  of 
hearkening  to  advice,  should  be  permitted  to  turn 
it  off,  and  refuse  it  by  vilifying  and  traducing  their 
advisers,  or  by  accusing  of  a  popular  heat  those' 
that  lawfully  elected  them. 

23.  "  His  own  and  his  children's  interest  obliaed 
him  to  seek,  and  to  preserve  the  love  and  welfare 
of  his  subjects.'"  Who  doubts  it  ?  But  the  same 
interest,  common  to  all  kings,  was  never  yet  avail- 
able to  make  them  all  seek  that,  which  was  indeed 
best  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  All  men 
by  their  own  and  their  children's  interest  are 
obliged  to  honesty  and  justice  :  but  how  little  that 
consideration  works  in  private  men,  how  much 
less  in  kings,  their  deeds  declare  best. 

24.  "  He  intended  to  oblige  both  friends  and 
enemies,  and  to  exceed  their  desires,  did  they  but 
pretend  to  anj'  modest  and  sober  sense ;"  mistak- 
ing the  whole  business  of  a  parliament;  which 
met  not  to  receive  from  him  obligations,  but  jus- 
tice; nor  he  to  expect  from  them  their  modesty. 
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but  their  grave  advice,  uttered  with  freedom  in  the 
public  cause.  His  talk  of  modesty  in  their  desires 
of  the  common  welfare,  argues  him  not  much  to 
have  understood  what  he  had  to  grant,  who  mis- 
conceived so  much  the  nature  of  what  they  had  to 
desire.  And  for  "  sober  sense,"  the  expression  was 
too  mean,  and  recoils  with  as  much  dishonour  upon 
himself,  to  be  a  king  where  sober  sense  could  pos- 
sibly be  so  wanting  in  a  parliament. 

25.  "  The  odium  and  offences,  which  some  men's 
rigour,  or  remissness  in  church  and  state,  had  con- 
tracted upon  his  government,  he  resolved  to  have 
expiated  with  better  laws  and  regulations."  And 
yet  the  worst  of  misdemeanors  committed  by  the 
worst  of  all  his  favourites  in  the  height  of  their 
dominion,  whether  acts  of  rigour  or  remissness,  he 
hath  from  time  to  time  continued,  owned,  and 
taken  upon  himself  by  public  declarations,  as 
often  as  the  clergy,  or  any  other  of  his  instru- 
ments, felt  themselves  overburdened  wilh  the  peo- 
ple's hatred.  And  who  knows  not  the  superstitious 
rigour  of  his  Sundaj^'s  chapel,  and  the  licentious 
remissness  of  his  Sunday's  theatre ;("")  accompa- 

(^^)  It  may  be  observed  that  our  wise  and  pious  ancestors 
thought  Sunday  the  day  best  adapted  for  theatrical  representa- 
tions ;  and  that,  during  a  great  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
the  theatres  were  licensed  to  be  open  only  on  that  day.  {Origin 
of  the  English  Stage,  p.  222.)  Stephen  Gosson,  in  his  School 
of  Abuse,  (]2mo.  1579,)  says  of  the  players — "  These,  because 
they  are  allowed  to  play  every  Sunday,  make  four  or  five  Sun- 
days, at  least,  every  week."  Another  anti-theatrical  author 
says — "  These  unsavoury  morsels  of  unseemly  sentences,  passing 
out  of  the  mouth  of  a  ruffianly  player,  doth  more   content  the 

d2 
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nied  with  that  reverend  statute  for  dominical  jigs 
and  maypoles,  published  in  his  own  name,  and 
derived  from  the  example  of  his  father,  James  ? 
Wiiich  testifies  all  that  rigour  in  superstition,  all 
that  remissness  in  religion,  to  have  issued  out  ori- 
ginally from  his  own  house,  and  from  his  own  au- 
thority. 

26.  ]\Iuch  rather  then  may  those  general  mis- 
carriages in  state,  his  projier  sphere,  be  imputed 
to  no  other  person  chiefly  than  to  himself.  And 
which  of  all  those  oppressive  acts  or  impositions 
did  he  ever  disclaim  or  disavow,  till  the  fatal  awe 
of  this  parliament  hung  ominously  over  him  ?  Yet 
here  he  smoothly  seeks  to  wipe  off  all  the  envy  of 
his  evil  government  upon  his  substitutes  and  under- 
officers  ;  and  promises,  though  much  too  late,  what 
wonders  he  purposed  to  have  done  in  the  reform- 
ing of  religion :  a  work  wherein  all  his  undertak- 
ings heretofore  declared  him  to  have  had  little  or 
no  judgment :  neither  could  his  breeding,  or  his 
course  of  life,  acquaint  him  with  a  thing  so  spiri- 
tual. Which  may  well  assure  us  what  kind  of 
reformation  we  could  expect  from  him ;  either 
some  politic  form  of  an  imposed  religion,  or  else 

hungry  humours  of  the  rude  multitude,  and  carrieth  better  relish 
in  their  mouths,  than  the  bread  of  the  Word.  Wherefore,  abuse 
not  so  the  Sabbath-day,  my  brethren ;  leave  not  the  temple  of 
the  Lord."  The  writer  of  the  Origin  of  the  English  Stage, 
remarks — "  I  do  not  recollect  that  exclamations  of  this  kind 
occur  in  Prynne,  whence  I  conclude  that  this  enormity  no  longer 
subsisted  in  his  time."  I  forget  the  date  of  Prynne's  Histrio- 
max,  but  we  here  find  from  IMilton  that  the  practice  still  sur- 
vived, at  least  at  court,  in  Charles  I.'s  reign. 
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perpetual  vexation    and  persecution  to  all  those 
that  complied  not  with  such  a  form. 

27.  The  like  amendment  he  promises  instate; 
not  a  step  further  "  than  his  reason  and  conscience 
told  him  was  fit  to  be  desired;"  wishing'  "  he  had 
kept  within  those  bounds,  and  not  suffered  his 
own  judgment  to  have  been  overborne  in  some 
things,"  of  which  things  one  was  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford's execution.  And  what  signifies  all  this,  but 
that  still  his  resolution  was  the  same,  to  set  up  an 
arbitrary  government  of  his  own,  and  that  all 
Britain  was  to  be  tied  and  chained  to  the  consci- 
ence, judgment,  and  reason  of  one  man  ;  as  if  those 
gifts  had  been  only  his  peculiar  and  prerogative, 
entailed  upon  him  wdth  his  fortune  to  be  a  king  ? 
Whenas  doubtless  no  man  so  obstinate,  or  so  much 
a  tyrant,  but  professes  to  be  guided  by  that  which 
he  calls  his  reason  and  his  judgment,  though  never 
so  corrupted ;  and  pretends  also  his  conscience. 
In  the  meanwhile,  for  any  parliament  or  the 
whole  nation  to  have  either  reason,  judgment,  or 
conscience,  by  this  rule  was  altogether  in  ^ain,  if 
it  thwarted  the  king's  will ;  which  was  easy  for 
him  to  call  by  any  other  plausible  name.  He 
himself  hath  many  times  acknowledged,  to  have 
no  right  over  us  but  by  law;  and  by  the  same 
law  to  govern  us :  but  law  in  a  free  nation  hath  ; 
been  ever  public  reason,  the  enacted  reason  of  a  j 
parliament;  which  he  denying  to  enact,  denies  to  | 
govern  us  by  that  which  ought  to  be  our  law ;  in-  I 
terposing  his  ow^n  private  reason,  which  to  us  is  no 
law.     And  thus  we  find  these  fair  and  specious 
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promises,  made  upon  the  experience  of  many  hard 
sufterings,  and  his  most  mortified  retirements, 
being  thoroughly  sifted,  to  contain  notiiing  in  them 
much  different  from  his  former  practices,  so  cross, 
and  so  reverse  to  all  his  parliaments,  and  both  the 
nations  of  this  island.  What  fruits  they  could  in 
likelihood  have  produced  in  his  restorement,  is  ob- 
vious to  any  prudent  foresight.  (**) 

28.  And  this  is  the  substance  of  his  first  section, 
till  we  Come  to  the  devout  of  it,  modelled  into  the 
form  of  a  private  psalter.  Which  they  who  so 
much  admire,  either  for  the  matter  or  the  manner, 
may  as  well  admire  the  archbishop's  late  breviary, 
and  many  other  as  good  manuals  and  handmaids 
of  Devotion,  the  lip-work  of  every  prelatical  litur- 
gist,  clapped  together  and  quilted  out  of  Scripture 
phrase,  with  as  much  ease,  and  as  little  need  of 
Christian  diligence  or  judgment,  as  belongs  to  the 
compiling  of  any  ordinary  and  saleable  piece  of 

(")  Warburton  observes  that  "  the  king's  best  friends  dreaded 
his  ending  the  war  by  conquest,  as  knowing  his  despotic  disposi- 
tion." (Chire>ulon''s  Histnru,  vii.  SfJ.'i.)  His  revenge  also  was 
feared  by  others,  and  the  apprehension  of  it  seeins  to  have  fre- 
quently stood  in  the  way  of  peace.  Clarendon  having  loosely 
hinted  that  tlie  persons  of  his  opponents  might  be  secured,  in 
case  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the  parliament, 
Warburton  pertinently  asks — "  Did  these  grandees  believe  they 
might  be  secured,  or  does  the  historian  assure  us  that  they 
would  ?  If  the  first,  it  is  certain  they  did  not  confide  in  the 
king's  security  offered  to  them,  as  appears  throughout  their  whole 
conduct."  And  again : — "  The  leaders  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons wanted  some  extraordinary  security  against  the  king's  lin- 
ilirtive  teniper  on  his  return  to  power ;  and  the  last  treaty  had 
shown  that  he  would  not  give  it  them,  so  they  grew  resolved 
that  the  sword  should  decide  all."  {Clarendon's  History,  vii.  57(i.) 
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English  divinity,  that  the  shops  value.  But  he 
who  from  such  a  kind  of  psalmistry,  or  any  other 
verbal  devotion,  without  the  pledge  and  earnest  of 
suitable  deeds,  can  be  persuaded  of  a  zeal  and  true 
righteousness  in  the  person,  hath  much  yet  to 
learn;  and  knows  not  that  the  deepest  policy  of  a 
tyrant  hath  been  ever  to  counterfeit  religious.  And 
Aristotle  in  his  Politics  hath  mentioned  that  special 
craft  among  twelve  other  tyrannical  sophisms. 
Neither  want  we  examples :  Andronicus  Com- 
nenus,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  though  a  most  cruel 
tyrant,  is  reported  by  Xicetas,  to  have  been  a  con- 
stant reader  of  Saint  Paul's  epistles ;  (*')  and  by 
continual  study  had  so   incorporated    the   phrase 

(")  Of  this  tyrant  Gibbon  gives  the  following  curious  ac- 
count:— "Andronicus,  grandson  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  of  the  age  ;  and  his  genuine 
adventures  might  form  the  subject  of  a  very  singiilar  romance. 
To  justify  the  choice  of  three  ladies  of  royal  birth,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  me  to  observe,  that  their  fortunate  lover  was  cast  in  the 
best  proportions  of  strength  and  beauty;  and  that  the  want  of 
the  softer  graces  was  supplied  by  a  manly  countenance,  a  lofty 
stature,  athletic  muscles,  and  the  air  and  deportment  of  a  soldier. 
The  preservation,  in  his  old  age,  of  health  and  vigour,  was  the 
reward  of  temperance  and  exercise.  A  piece  of  bread  and  a 
draught  of  water  was  often  his  sole  and  evening  repast ;  and  if 
he  tasted  of  a  wild  boar,  or  a  stag,  which  he  had  roasted  with 
his  own  hands,  it  was  the  well-earned  fruit  of  a  laborious  chace. 
Dextrous  in  arms,  he  was  ignorant  of  fear.  His  persuasive  elo- 
quence could  bend  to  every  situation  and  character  of  life  :  his 
stule,  though  not  his  practice,  uas  fashioned  by  the  eiampieof  St. 
Paul ;  and,  in  every  deed  of  mischief,  he  had  a  heart  to  resolve, 
a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute."  {Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  voL  ix.  p.  93.)  The  rest  of  his  character, 
and  his  adventures,  must  be  read  in  the  history  itself,  where  they 
are  developed  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
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and  style  of  that  transcendent  apostle  into  all  his 
familiar  letters,  that  the  imitation  seemed  to  vie 
with  the  original.  Yet  this  availed  not  to  deceive 
the  people  of  that  empire,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  saint's  vizard,  tore  him  to  pieces  for  his 
tyranny. 

29.  From  stories  of  this  nature  both  ancient  and 
modern  which  abound,  the  poets  also,  and  some 
English,  have  been  in  this  point  so  mindful  of 
decorum,  as  to  put  never  more  pious  words  in  the 
mouth  of  any  person,  than  of  a  tyrant.  I  shall 
not  instance  an  abstruse  author,  wherein  the  king 
might  be  less  conversant,  but  one  whom  we  well 
know  was  the  closet  companion  of  these  his  soli- 
tudes, William   Shakspeare  ;  (^**)    who   introduces 


(•*)  To  the  advocates  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  admirers, 
for  there  are  still  such,  of  the  fallen  Stuarts,  whatever  3Iilton 
writes,  whether  on  politics  or  literature,  supplies  matter  of  ca- 
lumny. His  mention,  in  this  place,  of  Shakspeare,  whom  we 
well  know  he  regarded  with  enthusiastic  admiration,  has  been 
converted,  by  these  industrious  writers,  into  a  handle  for  vitu- 
peration. The  absurdity  has,  however,  already  been  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Symmons,  who  treats  the  paltry  malignity  of  Warton 
with  deserved  contempt.  "  In  a  note  on  Milton's  first  elegy, 
IVIr.  Warton  observes — '  His  warmest  poetical  predilections  were 
at  last  totally  obliterated  by  civil  and  religious  enthusiasm. 
Seduced  by  the  gentle  eloquence  of  fanaticism,^ — make  of  it, 
gentle  reader  !  what  sense  you  can, — '  he  listened  no  longer  to 
the  wild  and  native  woodnotes  of  _/<(Hfi/'s  sweetest  child.  In  his 
Eikonoklastes  he  censures  King  Charles  for  studying  one  whom 
we  know  was  the  closet  companion  ofhis  solitudes,  WiUiayn  Shak- 
speare. This  remonstrance,  which  not  only  resulted  from  his 
abhorrence  of  a  king,  but  from  his  disapprobation  of  plays, 
would  have  come  with  more  propriety  from  Prynne  or  Hugh 
Peters.'  To  talk  of  the  '  poetical  predilections'  of  the  future 
author  of  Paradise  Lost  as  totally  obliterated,  or  to  impute  an 
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the  person  of  Richard  the  Third,  speaking  in  as 
high    a   strain    of  piety    and    mortification    as   is 

abhorrence  of  plays  to  the  man,  who  not  only  wrote  Samson 
Agonistes,  but  who  has  left  behind  hnn  a  variety  of  subjects  for  the 
drama  selected,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the 
Eikonoklastes,  from  profane  history,  among  which  is  the  story 
of  Macbeth,  is  abundantly  strange,  if  we  must  not  call  it  absurd. 
But  to  enter  into  a  serious  contest  with  the  perverse  imbecility 
of  this  note  of  Mr.  Warton's,  would  be  to  the  last  degree  idle." 
(LiJ'e  of  Milton,  p.  331,  332.)  He  then  quotes  the  whole  of  this, 
and  a  portion  of  the  preceding  section,  to  prove  that  3Iil  ton  intended 
not  to  censure  Charles  I,  for  the  study  of  Shakspeare.  This  is 
true ;  but,  to  a  man  who  professed,  at  least  in  his  supposed 
book,  to  pique  himself  on  his  constant  prayers  and  monkish  de- 
votions, he  might,  not  altogether  without  a  sneer,  object  the 
reading  of  such  works  as  Shakspeare' s,  which,  in  our  own  age, 
have  not  been  thought  fit,  without  numerous  expurgations,  to  be 
read  in  families  at  all.  It  looked  something  like  St.  Chrysos- 
tom's  partiality  for  Aristophanes.  AVithout  any  "  abhorrence 
of  kings,"  or  "  disapprobation  of  plays,"  therefore,  he  may 
have  reproached  a  superstitious  Trappist,  such  as  Dr.  Gauden's 
Charles  I.  appears  to  be,  with  the  reading,  "  in  his  solitude  and 
sufferings,"  of  any  comic  writer  whatever ;  and  so  much,  I  think, 
he  intended  to  do ;  not  blaming  the  reading  of  Shakspeare,  but 
exposing  the  inconsistency  of  his  adversary.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
{Life  of  Dryden,  p.  18,)  having  revived  the  charge,  Dr.  Sym- 
mons  thus  angrily  remarks  upon  it : — "  But  this  repeated  refu- 
tation of  the  injurious  falsehood  has  not  prevented  its  revival, — 
with  the  aggravation  of  making  31iltou  contemptuously  call 
Shakspeare  a  player,— hy  3Ir.  Walter  Scott  in  his  newly  pub- 
lished Life  of  Dryden.  Are  we  hence  to  conclude  that  this 
slander  of  ^lilton  is  to  be  employed,  as  a  commonplace,  by  every 
writer  who  may  be  attached  to  the  despicable  Stuarts,  and  who 
can  force  it  into  his  page  ?"  {Life,  &-c.  p.  333.  note.)  From 
the  mistake  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  introducing  the  word  player, 
as  Milton's,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  used  some  old  quo- 
tation as  his  authority,  without  consulting  the  work  of  JMilton 
itself;  but,  though  such  a  practice  is  not  to  be  commended,  the 
reader  will  probably  smile  at  the  Doctor's  overstrained  indig- 
nation. 
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uttered  in  any  passage  of  this  book,  and  sometimes 
to  the  same  sense  and  purpose  with  some  words  in 
this  place:  "  I  intended,"  saith  he,  "  not  only  to 
oblige  my  friends,  but  my  enemies."  The  like  saith 
Richard,  Act  11.  Scene  1. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive, 
M'ith  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds, 
IMore  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to-night ; 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  hmnility." 

Other  stuft'  of  this  sort  may  be  read  throughout  the 
whole  tragedy,  wherein  the  poet  vised  not  much 
licence  in  departing  from  the  truth  of  history, 
which  delivers  him  a  deep  dissembler,  not  of  his 
aftections  only,  but  of  religion. 

30.  In  praying  therefore,  and  in  the  outward 
work  of  devotion,  this  king  we  see  hath  not  at  all 
exceeded  the  worst  of  kings  before  him.  But 
herein  the  worst  of  kings,  professing  Christianism, 
have  by  far  exceeded  him.  They,  for  aught  we 
know,  have  still  jjrayed  their  own,  or  at  least  bor- 
rowed from  fit  authors.  But  this  king,  not  con- 
tent with  that  which,  although  in  a  thing  holy,  is 
no  holy  theft,  to  attribute  to  his  own  making  other 
men's  whole  prayers,  hath  as  it  were  unliallowed 
and  unchristened  the  very  duty  of  prayer  itself,  by 
borrowing  to  a  Christian  use  prayers  offered  to  a 
heathen  god.  Who  would  have  imagined  so  little 
fear  in  him  of  the  true  all-seeing  Deity,  so  little 
reverence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  office  is  to  dic- 
tate and  present  our  Christian  prayers,  so  little 
care  of  truth  in  his  last  words,  or  honour  to  him- 
self, or  to  his  friends,  or  sense  of  his  afflictions,  or 
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of  that  sad  hour  which  was  upon  him,  as  imme- 
diately before  his  death  to  pop  into  the  hand  of 
that  grave  bishop  who  attended  him,  for  a  special 
relique  of  his  saintly  exercises,  a  prayer  stolen 
word  for  word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  woman 
praying  to  a  heathen  god ;  ('^^)  and  that  in  no 
serious  book,  but  the  vain  amatorious  poem  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia ;  a  book  in  that  kind  full 
of  worth  and  wit,  but  among  religious  thoughts 
and  duties  not  worthy  to  be  named ;  nor  to  be 
read  at  any  time  without  good  caution,  much  less 
in  time  of  trouble  and  affliction  to  be  a  Christian's 
prayer-book  ? 

31.  They  who  are  yet  incredulous  of  what  I  tell 

('^)  The  king's  partisans  seem  to  have  been  ashamed  of  this 
prayer, — though,  whether  the  king  or  the  bishop  is  to  be  thought 
accountable  for  it,  there  was  no  great  harm  in  borrowing  a  good 
passage  out  of  a  novel, — for  in  succeeding  editions  it  was  omitted  ; 
and  the  avithor  of  "  Vindiciae  Carolina,"  observes  (p.  27,  28.) 
— "  It  seems  improbable  that  he  to  whom,  as  Solomon  says  of 
himself,  '  God  had  given  to  speak  as  he  would,  and  conceive  as  is 
meet  for  the  things  to  be  spoken  of,'  should  be  guilty  of  so  open 
a  borrowing,  without  some  acknowledgment  at  least  to  the  author. 
I  said  erewhile,  that  I  saw  and  read  a  part  of  the  king's  book,  the 
very  morning  after  that  execrable  murder ;  to  which  I  add  this 
now, — and  with  that  regard  as  if  it  were  my  last ! — that  it  was 
not  many  days  before  I  bought  it  myself,  and  frequently  read  it 
with  the  best  attention  I  was  capable  of;  nor  do  I  remember" 
(no  wonder — he  was  now  writing  forty-two  years  after  the  cir- 
cumstances took  place)  "  to  have  met  it  in  that  quarto  im- 
pression. And  1  have  an  octavo  of  a  later  edition  now  be- 
fore me,  in  which  it  is  not."  Its  existence  in  the  first  edition 
having,  however,  been  proved,  it  was  next  attempted  to  be  shown 
that  the  opposite  party  had  maliciously  mserted  it :  but  this  ab- 
surd accusation  is  now  generally  abandoned,  and  there  would, 
therefore,  be  no  use  in  any  longer  insisting  on  the  point. 
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them  for  a  truth,  that  this  philippic  prayer  is  no 
part  of  the  king's  goods,  may  satisfy  their  own  eyes 
at  leisure,  in  the  3d  book  of  Sir  Philip's  Arcadia, 
p,  248,  comparing  Pamela's  prayer  with  the  first 
prayer  of  his  majesty,  delivered  to  Dr.  Juxton 
immediately  before  his  death,  and  entitled  a  Prayer 
in  time  of  Captivity,  printed  in  all  the  best  editions 
of  his  book.  And  since  there  be  a  crew  of  lurking 
railers,  who  in  their  libels,  and  their  fits  of  railing 
up  and  down,  as  1  hear  from  others,  take  it  so 
currishly,  that  I  should  dare  to  tell  abroad  the 
secrets  of  their  Egyptian  Apis ;  to  gratify  their 
gall  in  some  measure  yet  more,  which  to  them 
will  be  a  kind  of  alms,  (for  it  is  the  weekly  vomit 
of  their  gall  which  to  most  of  them  is  the  sole' 
means  of  their  feeding,)  that  they  may  not  starve 
for  me,  I  shall  gorge  them  once  more  with  this 
digression  somewhat  larger  than  before  :  nothing 
troubled  or  offended  at  the  working  upward  of 
their  sale-venom  thereupon,  though  it  happen  to 
asperse  me ;  being,  it  seems,  their  best  livelihood, 
and  the  only  use  or  good  digestion  that  their  sick 
and  perishing  minds  can  make  of  truth  charitably 
told  them. 

32.  However,  to  the  benefit  of  others  much  more 
worth  the  gaining,  I  shall  proceed  in  my  assertion  ; 
that  if  only  but  to  taste  wittingly  of  meat  or  drink 
offered  to  an  idol,  be  in  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul 
judged  a  pollution,  much  more  must  be  his  sin, 
who  takes  a  prayer  so  dedicated  into  his  mouth, 
and  offers  it  to  God.  Yet  hardly  it  can  be  thought 
upon    (though   how   sad   a  thing!)   without  some 
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kind  of  laughter  at  the  manner  and  solemn  trans- 
action of  so  gross  a  cozenage,  that  he,  who  had 
trampled  over  us  so  stately  and  so  tragically, 
should  leave  the  world  at  last  so  ridiculously  in 
his  exit,  as  to  bequeath  among  his  deifying  friends 
that  stood  about  him  such  a  precious  piece  of 
mockery  to  be  published  by  them,  as  must  needs 
cover  both  his  and  their  heads  with  shame,  if  they 
have  any  left.  Certainly  they  that  will  may  now 
see  at  length  how'  much  they  were  deceived  in 
him,  and  were  ever  like  to  be  hereafter,  who  cared 
not,  so  near  the  minute  of  his  death,  to  deceive  his 
best  and  dearest  friends  with  the  trumpery  of  such 
a  prayer,  not  more  secretly  than  shamefully  pur- 
loined ;  yet  given  them  as  the  royal  issue  of  his 
own  proper  zeal.  And  sure  it  was  the  hand  of 
God  to  let  them  fall,  and  be  taken  in  such  a  foolish 
trap,  as  hath  exposed  them  to  all  derision ;  if  for 
nothing  else,  to  throw  contempt  and  disgrace  in 
the  sight  of  all  men,  upon  this  his  idolized  book, 
and  the  whole  rosary  of  his  prayers ;  thereby  tes- 
tifying how  little  he  accepted  them  from  those, 
who  thought  no  better  of  the  living  God  than  of  a 
buzzard  idol,  fit  to  be  so  served  and  worshipped 
in  reversion,  with  the  polluted  orts  and  refuse  of 
Arcadias  and  romances,  without  being  able  to 
discern  the  affront  rather  than  the  worship  of  such 
an  ethnic  prayer. 

33.  But  leaving  what  might  justly  be  offensive 
to  God,  it  was  a  trespass  also  more  than  usual 
against  human  right,  which  commands,  that  every 
author  should  have  the  property  of  his  own  work 
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reserved  to  him  after  death,  as  well  as  living. 
Many  princes  have  been  rigorous  in  laying  taxes 
on  their  subjects  by  the  head,  but  of  any  king 
heretofore  that  made  a  levy  upon  their  wit,  and 
seized  it  as  his  own  legitimate,  I  have  not  whom 
beside  to  instance.  True  it  is,  I  looked  rather  to 
have  found  him  gleaning  out  of  books  written 
purposely  to  help  devotion.  And  if  in  likelihood 
he  have  borrowed  much  more  out  of  prayer-books 
than  out  of  jjastorals,  then  are  these  painted 
feathers,  that  set  him  off  so  gay  among  the  people, 
to  be  thought  few  or  none  of  them  his  OAvn.  But 
if  from  his  divines  he  have  borrowed  nothing, 
nothing  out  of  all  the  magazine,  and  the  rheum  of 
their  mellifluous  prayers  and  meditations,  let  them 
who  now  mourn  for  him  as  for  Thammuz,  (**)  them 

(^^)  To  me,  I  acknowledge,  it  is  particularly  delightful, 
in  the  midst  of  these  fierce  magnificent  philippics  against 
despotism,  to  meet  with  any  accidental  allusion  to  poetical  cir- 
cumstances in  fable  or  history,  afterwards  employed  in  building 
up  the  Paradise  liOst.  Who  can  forget,  in  the  first  book,  the 
beautiful  sketch  of  the  worship,  under  a  Syrian  name,  of  Adonis, 
who,  with  Astarte,  "  Queen  of  Heaven,  with  crescent  horns," 
received  the  vows  and  worship  of  the  Sidonian  women  ? 

"  Thammuz  came  next  behind. 
Whose  annual  wound  In  Lebanon,  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate, 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day, 
Wliile  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Han  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded." 

In  my  life  of  Alaundrell  I  have  glanced  at  the  superstition,  and 
described  the  phenomenon  which  probably  suggested  it.  "  Push- 
ing hastily  forward  to  the  Nuhr  I hrnliiin,— the  river  Adonis  of 
antiquity, — the  shadows  of  Grecian  fable  came  crowding  thicker 
and  thicker  upon  their  minds,  as  they  advanced,  bringing  along 
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who  howl  in  their  pulpits,  and  by  their  howling 
declare  themselves  right  wolves,  remember  and 
consider  in  the  midst  of  their  hideous  faces,  when 
they  do  only  not  cut  their  flesh  for  him  like  those 
rueful  priests  whom  Elijah  mocked;  that  he  who 
was  once  their  Ahab,  now  their  Josiah,  though 
feigning  outwardly  to  reverence  churchmen,  yet 
here  hath  so  extremely  set  at  naught  both  them 
and  their  praying  faculty,  that  being  at  a  loss  him- 
self what  to  pray  in  captivity,  he  consulted  neither 
with  the  liturgy,  nor  with  the  directory,  but  neg- 
lecting the  huge  fardell  of  all  their  honeycomb 
devotions,  went  directly  where  he  doubted  not  to 
find  better  praying  to  his  mind  with  Pamela,  in 
the  Countess's  Arcadia. 

34.  What  greater  argument  of  disgrace  and  ig- 
nominy could  have  been  thrown  with  cunning 
upon  the  whole  clergy,  than  that  the  king,  among 
all  his  priestery,  and  all  those  numberless  volumes 

with  them  sweet  schoolboy  recollections,  suiiny  dreams,  which 
the  colder  realities  of  life  never  wholly  expel  from  ardent  and 
imaginative  minds.  Here  they  pitched  their  tent,  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  night  amid  those  fields, 
where,  of  old,  the  virgins  of  the  country,  came  together  to  unite 
with  the  Goddess  of  Beauty,  in  lamentations  for  Adonis.  The 
night  was  rainy  and  tempestuous,  and  when  they  looked  out  in 
the  morning,  the  Nalir  Ibrahiyn  had  assumed  that  sangiiijie  hue, 
which,  according  to  Lucian,  always  distinguishes  it  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  wherein  the  festival  of  Adonis  was  celebrated.  Nay, 
the  stream  not  only  ran  purple  to  the  sea,  but,  as  they  observed 
in  travelling  along,  had  actually  communicated  its  bloody  colour 
to  the  waves  of  the  JNlediterranean,  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  land,  just  as  the  Nile  discolours  them,  during  the  in- 
undation, along  the  whole  coast  of  the  Delta."  {Lives  of  Cele- 
brated Travellers,  vol.  i.  p.  299,  300.) 
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of  tlieir  theological  distillations,  not  meeting'  with 
one  man  or  book  of  that  coat  that  could  befriend 
him  with  a  prayer  in  captivity,  was  forced  to  rob 
Sir  Philip  and  his  captive  shepherdess  of  their 
heathen  orisons,  to  supply  in  any  fashion  his  miser- 
able indigence,  not  of  bread,  but  of  a  single  prayer 
to  God  ?  I  say  therefore  not  of  bread,  for  that 
want  may  befal  a  good  man,  and  yet  not  make 
him  totally  miserable  ;  but  he  who  wants  a  prayer 
to  beseech  God  in  his  necessity,  it  is  inexpressible 
how  poor  he  is;  far  poorer  within  himself  than 
all  his  enemies  can  make  him.  And  the  unfit- 
ness, the  indecency  of  that  pitiful  supply  which 
he  sought,  expresses  yet  further  the  deepness  of 
his  poverty. 

35.  Thus  much  he  said  in  general  to  his  prayers, 
and  in  special  to  that  Arcadian  prayer  used  in  his 
captivity ;  enough  to  undeceive  us  what  esteem  we 
are  to  set  upon  the  rest.  For  he  certainly,  whose 
mind  could  serve  him  to  seek  a  Christian  prayer 
out  of  a  pagan  legend,  and  assume  it  for  his  own, 
might  gather  up  the  rest  God  knows  from  whence  ; 
one  perhaps  out  of  the  French  Astrasa,  another 
out  of  the  Spanish  Diana;  Amadis  and  Palmerin 
could  hardly  scape  him.  Such  a  person  we  may 
be  sure  had  it  not  in  him  to  make  a  prayer  of  his 
own,  or  at  least  would  excuse  himself  the  pains 
and  cost  of  his  invention,  so  long  as  such  sweet 
rhapsodies  of  heathenism  and  knight-errantry  could 
yield  him  prayers.  How  dishonourable  then,  and 
how  unworthy  of  a  Christian  king,  were  these 
ignoble  shifts  to  seem  holy,  and  to  get  a  saintship 
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among  the  ignorant  and  wretched  people  ;  to  draw 
them  by  this  deception,  vvorse  than  all  his  former 
injuries,  to  go  a  whoring  after  him  ?  And  how 
unhappy,  how  forsook  of  grace,  and  unbeloved  of 
God  that  people,  who  resolve  to  know  no  more  of 
piety  or  of  goodness,  than  to  account  him  their 
chief  saint  and  martyr,  whose  bankrupt  devotion 
came  not  honestly  by  his  very  prayers  ;  but  having 
sharked  them  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  wor- 
shipper, (detestable  to  teach  him  prayers!)  sold 
them  to  those  that  stood  and  honoured  him  next 
to  the  Messiah,  as  his  own  heavenly  compositions 
in  adversity,  for  hopes  no  less  vain  and  presump- 
tuous (and  death  at  that  time  so  imminent  upon 
him)  than  by  these  goodly  reliques  to  be  held  a  saint 
and  martyr  in  opinion  with  the  cheated  people ! 

36.  And  thus  far  in  the  whole  chapter  we  have 
seen  and  considered,  and  it  cannot  but  be  clear  to 
all  men,  how,  and  for  what  ends,  what  concern- 
ments and  necessities,  the  late  king  was  no  way 
induced,  but  every  way  constrained,  to  call  this 
last  parliament;  yet  here  in  his  first  prayer  he 
trembles  not  to  avouch,  as  in  the  ears  of  God, 
"  That  he  did  it  with  an  upright  intention  to  his 
glory,  and  his  people's  good :"  of  which  dreadful 
attestation,  how  sincerely  meant,  God,  to  whom  it 
was  avowed,  can  only  judge;  and  he  hath  judged 
already,  and  hath  written  his  impartial  sentence  in 
characters  legible  to  all  Christendom  ;  and  besides 
hath  taught  us,  that  there  be  some,  whom  he  hath  given 
over  to  delusion,  whose  very  mind  and  conscience  is 
defiled;  of  whom  St.  Paul  to  Titus  makes  mention. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Upon  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  Death. 

37.  This  next  chapter  is  a  penitent  confession  of 
the  king',  and  the  strangest,  if  it  be  well  weighed, 
that  ever  was  auricular.  For  he  repents  here  of 
giving  his  consent,  though  most  unwillingly,  to 
the  most  seasonable  and  solemn  piece  of  justice, 
that  had  been  done  of  many  years  in  the  land : 
but  his  sole  conscience  thought  the  contrary.  And 
thus  was  the  welfare,  the  safety,  and  within  a  little, 
the  unanimous  demand  of  three  populous  nations, 
to  have  attended  still  on  the  singularity  of  one 
man's  opinionated  conscience;  if  men  had  always 
been  so  tame  and  spiritless,  and  had  not  unex- 
pectedly found  the  grace  to  understand,  that,  if  his 
conscience  were  so  narrow  and  peculiar  to  itself, 
it  was  not  fit  his  authority  should  be  so  ample  and 
universal  over  others :  for  certainly  a  private  con- 
science sorts  not  with  a  public  calling,  but  declares 
that  person  rather  meant  by  nature  for  a  private 
fortune.  And  this  also  we  may  take  for  truth, 
that  he,  whose  conscience  thinks  it  sin  to  put  to 
death  a  capital  offender,  will  as  oft  think  it  meri- 
torious to  kill  a  righteous  person. 

38.  But  let  us  hear  what  the  sin  was,  that  lay  so 
sore  upon  him,  and,  as  one  of  his  prayers  given  to 
Dr.  Juxton  testifies,  to  the  very  day  of  his  death ; 
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it  was  his  signing  the  bill  of  Strafford's  execu- 
tion ;  a  man  whom  all  men  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  impetuous  instruments  that 
the  king  had,  to  advance  any  violent  or  illegal  de- 
sign. (^^)  He  had  ruled  Ireland,  and  some  parts  of 
England,  in  an  arbitrary  manner;  had  endeavoured 
to  subvert  fundamental  laws, to  subvert  parliaments, 
and  to  incense  the  king  against  them ;  he  had  also 
endeavoured  to  make  hostility  between  England 
and  Scotland  :  he  had  counselled  the  king,  to  call 
over  that  Irish  army  of  papists,  which  he  had  cun- 
ningly raised,  to  reduce  England,  as  appeared  by 
good  testimony  then  present  at  the  consultation  : 
for   which,    and    many  other  crimes    alleged   and 

(^)  Clarendon,  with  his  usual  felicity,  when  prejudice  stands 
not  in  the  way,  paints  the  character  of  Straiford ;  and  from  his 
portrait  the  reader,  who  consults  his  History,  (vol.  i.  p.  455,  sqq.) 
and  diligently  compares  therewith  what  other  authors  have  writ- 
ten of  him,  must  inevitably  perceive  that  he  was  a  bold  bad  man, 
haughty,  ambitious,  revengeful,  implacable ;  one  who  aimed  at 
distinction  for  the  most  seliish  of  purposes,  and  obtaining,  used  it 
to  gratify  his  malignant  passions.  The  fierce  prosecution  of  his 
private  feud  with  Lord  Savill,  one  whose  old  age  he  ungene- 
rously insulted,  would  of  itself,  if  other  proofs  were  wanting, 
sufficiently  disclose  the  temper  of  the  man.  But  the  historian 
observes,  that  his  "  successes,  applied  to  a  nature  too  elate  and 
arrogant  of  itself,  and  a  quicker  progress  into  the  greatest  em- 
ployments and  trust,  made  him  more  transported  with  disdain  of 
other  men,  and  more  contemning  the  forms  of  business,  than 
haply  he  would  have  been,  if  he  had  met  with  some  interruptions 
in  the  beginning,  and  had  passed  in  a  more  leisurely  gradation  to 
the  office  of  a  statesman."  "  Of  all  his  passions,  his  pride  was 
most  predominant ;  which  a  moderate  exercise  of  ill  fortune  might 
have  corrected  and  reformed ;  and  which  was  by  the  hand  of  liea- 
ven  strangely  punished,  by  bringing  his  destruction  upon  him 
by  two  things  that  he  most  despised — the  PEorLE,  and  Sir 
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proved  afifainsthim  in  twenty-eight  articles,  he  was 
condemned  of  high  treason  by  the  parliament. 

39.  The  commons  by  far  the  greater  number  cast 
him :  the  lords,  after  they  had  been  satisfied  in  a 
full  discourse  by  the  king's  solicitor,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  many  judges  delivered  in  their  house, 
agreed  likewise  to  the  sentence  of  treason.  The 
people  universally  cried  out  for  justice.  None 
were  his  friends  but  courtiers  and  clergymen,  the 
worst,  at  that  time,  and  most  corrupted  sort  of  men  ; 
and  court  ladies,  not  the  best  of  women ;  who,  when 
they  grow  to  that  insolence  as  to  appear  active  in 
state-affairs,  are  the  certain  sign  of  a  dissolute,  de- 
generate, and  pusillanimous  commonwealth.  Last 
of  all,  the  king,  or  rather  first,  for  these  were  but ' 
his  apes,  was  not  satisfied  in  conscience  to  condemn 
Mm  of  high  treason;  and  declared  to  both  houses, 
"  that  no  fears  or  respects  whatsoever  should  make 
him  alter  that  resolution  founded  upon  his  con- 
science." Either  then  his  resolution  was  indeed 
not  founded  upon  his  conscience,  or  his  con- 
Harry  Vane."  Upon  this  passage  M'arburton  remarks  : — "  His 
ambition,  pride,  and  appetite  for  revenge,  were  all  exorbitant. 
His  parts  were  of  the  first  rate,  and  these  solely  directed  to  the  gra- 
tification of  his  passions.  What  wonder  then,  when  men  found 
him  in  the  station  of  prime  minister,  they  should  never  think 
themselves  safe  while  he  continued  there  ?"  {Clurendon''s  Historii, 
vii.  537.)  Such  a  character,  drawn  by  two  writers  not  over 
friendly  to  freedom,  wiU  prepare  the  reader  the  more  readily  to 
enter  into  Milton's  views  of  Strafford.  The  obscure  servile  au- 
thor of  the  "  Vindiciae  Carolinae,''  (p.  2!) — 36,)  imagines  he  has, 
by  his  abuse,  confuted  Milton,  and  vindicated  the  reputation  of 
this  ape  of  Sylla.  The  comparison  is  Clarendon's.  {Historti, 
i.  456.) 
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science  received  better  information,  or  else  both 
bis  conscience  and  this  bis  strong  resolution  struck 
sail,  notwithstanding  these  glorious  words,  to  his 
stronger  fear;  for  within  a  few  days  after,  when 
the  judges,  at  a  privy  council,  and  four  of  his 
elected  bishops  had  picked  the  thorn  out  of  his  con- 
science, he  was  at  length  persuaded  to  sign  the  bill 
for  Strafford's  execution.  And  yet,  perhaps,  that 
it  wrung  his  conscience  to  condemn  the  earl  of  high 
treason  is  not  unlikely ;  not  because  he  thought 
him  guiltless  of  highest  treason,  had  half  those 
crimes  been  committed  against  his  own  private  in- 
terest or  person,  as  appeared  plainly  by  his  charge 
against  the  six  members ;  but  because  he  knew 
himself  a  principal  in  what  the  earl  was  but  his  ac- 
cessory, and  thought  nothing  treason  against  the 
commonwealth,  but  against  himself  only. 

40.  Had  he  really  scrupled  to  sentence  that  for 
treason,  which  he  thought  not  treasonable,  why  did 
he  seem  resolved  by  the  judges  and  the  bishops? 
and  if  by  them  resolved,  how  comes  the  scruple 
here  again  ?  It  was  not  then,  as  he  now  pretends, 
"  the  importunities  of  some,  and  the  fear  of  many," 
which  made  him  sign,  but  the  satisfaction  given 
him  by  those  judges  and  ghostly  fathers  of  his  own 
choosing.  Which  of  him  shall  we  believe  ?  for  he 
seems  not  one,  but  double  ;  either  here  we  must  not 
believe  him  professing  that  his  satisfaction  was  but 
seemingly  received  and  out  of  fear,  or  else  we  may 
as  well  believe  that  the  scruple  was  no  real  scruple, 
as  w'e  can  believe  him  here  against  himself  before, 
that  the  satisfaction  then  received  was  no  real  satis- 
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faction.     Of  such  a  variable  and  fleeting  conscience 
what  hold  can  betaken  ? 

41.  But  that  indeed  it  was  a  facile  conscience,  and 
could  dissemble  satisfaction  when  it  pleased,  his 
own  ensuing  actions  declared  ;  being  soon  after 
found  to  have  the  chief  hand  in  a  most  detested 
conspiracy  against  the  parliament  and  kingdom,  as 
by  letters  and  examinations  of  Percy,  Goring,  and 
other  conspirators  came  to  light ;  that  his  intention 
was  to  rescue  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  by  seizing  on 
the  Tower  of  London  ;  to  bring  up  the  English 
army  out  of  the  North,  joined  with  eight  thousand 
Irish  papists  raised  by  Strafford,  and  a  French 
army  to  be  landed  at  Portsmouth,  against  the  par- 
liament and  their  friends.  For  which  purpose  the 
king,  though  requested  by  both  houses  to  disband 
those  Irish  papists,  refused  to  do  it,  and  kept  them 
still  in  arms  to  his  own  purposes.  No  marvel  then, 
if  being  as  deeply  criminous  as  the  earl  himself,  it 
stung  his  conscience  to  adjudge  to  death  those  mis- 
deeds, whereof  himself  hod  been  the  chief  author  : 
no  marvel  though  instead  of  blaming  and  detesting 
his  ambition,  his  evil  counsel,  his  violence,  and  op- 
pression of  the  people,  he  fall  to  praise  his  great 
abilities  ;  and  with  scholastic  flourishes  beneath  the 
decency  of  a  king,  compares  him  to  the  sun,  which 
in  all  figurative  use  and  significance  bears  allusion 
to  a  king,  not  to  a  subject :  no  marvel  though  he 
knit  contradictions  as  close  as  words  can  lie  toge- 
ther, "not  approving  in  his  judgment,"  and  yet  ap- 
proving in  his  subsequent  reason  all  that  Strafford 
did,  as  "  driven  by  the  necessity  of  times,  and  the 
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temper  of  that  people ;"  for  this  excuses  all  his  mis- 
demeanors. Lastly,  no  marvel  that  he  goes  on 
building  many  fair  and  pious  conclusions  upon 
false  and  wicked  premises,  which  deceive  the  com- 
mon reader,  not  well  discerning  the  antipathy  of 
such  connexions  :  but  this  is  the  marvel,  and  may 
be  the  astonishment,  of  all  that  have  a  conscience, 
how  he  durst  in  the  sight  of  God  (and  with  the 
same  words  of  contrition  wherewith  David  repents 
the  murdering  of  Uriah)  repent  his  lawful  compli- 
ance to  that  just  act  of  not  saving  him,  whom  he 
ought  to  have  delivered  up  to  speedy  punishment; 
though  himself  the  guiltier  of  the  two. 

42.  If  the  deed  were  so  sinful,  to  have  put  to 
death  so  great  a  malefactor,  it  would  have  taken 
much  doubtless  from  the  heaviness  of  his  sin,  to 
have  told  God  in  his  confession,  how  he  laboured, 
what  dark  plots  he  had  contrived,  into  what  a 
league  entered,  and  with  what  conspirators,  against 
his  parliament  and  kingdoms,  to  have  rescued  from 
the  claim  of  justice  so  notable  and  so  dear  an  in- 
strument of  tyranny  ;  which  would  have  been  a 
story,  no  doubt,  as  pleasing  in  the  ears  of  heaven, 
as  all  these  equivocal  repentances.  For  it  was  fear, 
and  nothing  else,  which  made  him  feign  before 
both  the  scruple  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  con- 
science, that  is  to  say,  of  his  mind  :  his  first  fear 
pretended  conscience,  that  he  might  be  borne  with 
to  refuse  signing;  his  latter  fear, being  more  urgent, 
made  him  find  a  conscience  both  to  sign  and  to 
be  satisfied.  As  for  repentance,  it  came  not  on 
him  till  a  long  time  after;  when  he  saw  "  he  could 
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have  suffered  nothing  more,  though  he  had  denied 
that  bill."  For  how  could  he  understandingly  re- 
pent of  letting  that  be  treason,  which  the  parlia- 
ment and  whole  nation  so  judged  ?  This  was  that 
wliich  repented  him,  to  have  given  up  to  just  pu- 
nishment so  stout  a  champion  of  his  designs,  who 
might  have  been  so  useful  to  him  in  his  following 
civil  broils.  It  was  a  worldly  repentance,  not  a  con- 
scientious; or  else  it  was  a  strange  tyranny,  which 
his  conscience  had  got  over  him,  to  vex  him  like  an 
evil  spirit  for  doing  one  act  of  justice,  and  by  that 
means  to  "  fortify  his  resolution"  from  ever  doing 
so  anv  more.  That  mind  must  needs  be  irrecove- 
rably  depraved,  which  either  by  chance  or  impor- 
tunity, tasting  but  once  of  one  just  deed,  spatters  • 
at  it,  and  abhors  the  relish  ever  after, 

43.  To  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  wo  was  de- 
nounced by  our  Saviour,  for  straining  at  a  gnat 
and  swallowing  a  camel,  though  a  gnat  were  to  be 
strained  at :  but  to  a  conscience  with  whom  one 
good  deed  is  so  hard  to  pass  down  as  to  endanger 
almost  a  choking,  and  bad  deeds  without  number, 
though  as  big  and  bulky  as  the  ruin  of  three  king- 
doms, go  down  currently  without  straining,  cer- 
tainly a  far  greater  wo  ap}ieitains.  Tf  his  conscience 
were  come  to  that  unnatural  dyscrasy,  as  to  digest 
poison  and  to  keck  at  wholesome  food,  it  was  not  for 
the  parliament  or  any  of  his  kingdoms,  to  feed  with 
him  any  longer.  Which  to  conceal  he  would  per- 
suade us,  that  the  parliament  also  in  their  con- 
science escaped  not  "  some  touches  of  remorse," 
for  putting  Strafford  to   death,  in   forbidding  it  by 
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an  after-act  to  be  a  precedent  for  the  future.  But, 
in  a  fairer  construction,  that  act  implied  rather  a 
desire  in  them  to  pacify  the  king's  mind,  whom  they 
perceived  by  this  means  quite  alienated:  in  the 
meanwhile  not  imagining  that  this  after-act  should 
be  retorted  on  them  to  tie  up  justice  for  the  time  to 
come  upon  like  occasion,  whether  this  were  made  a 
precedent  or  not,  no  more  than  the  w  ant  of  such  a 
precedent,  if  it  had  been  wanting,  had  been  avail- 
able to  hinder  this. 

44.  But  how  likely  is  it,  that  this  after-act  argued 
in  the  parliament  their  least  repenting  for  the  death 
of  Strafford,  when  it  argued  so  little  in  the  king 
himself;  who^  notwithstanding  this  after-act,  which 
had  his  own  hand  and  concurrence,  if  not  his  own 
instigation,  within  the  same  year  accused  of  high 
treason  no  less  than  six  members  at  once  for  the 
same  pretended  crimes,  which  his  conscience  would 
not  yield  to  think  treasonable  in  the  earl.  So  that 
this  his  subtle  argument  to  fasten  a  repenting,  and 
by  that  means  a  guiltiness  of  Strafford's  death  upon 
the  parliament,  concludes  upon  his  own  head  ;  and 
shows  us  plainly,  that  either  nothing  in  his  judg- 
ment was  treason  against  the  commonwealth,  but 
only  against  the  king's  person;  (a  tyrannical  prin- 
ciple!) or  that  his  conscience  was  a  perverse  and 
prevaricating  conscience,  to  scruple  that  the  com- 
monwealth should  punish  for  treasonous  in  one  emi- 
nent offender  that  which  he  himself  sought  so  vehe- 
mently to  have  punished  in  six  guiltless  persons. 
If  this  were  "  that  touch  of  conscience,  which  he 
bore  with  greater  regret"  than  for  any  sin  commit- 
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ted  in  his  life,  whether  it  were  that  proditory  aid 
sent  to  Rochelle  and  religion  abroad,  or  that  prodi- 
gality of  shedding  blood  at  home,  to  a  million  of 
his  subjects'  lives  not  valued  in  comparison  to  one 
Strafford ;  we  may  consider  yet  at  last,  what  true 
sense  and  feeling  could  be  in  that  conscience,  and 
what  fitness  to  be  the  master-conscience  of  three 
kingdoms. 

45.  But  the  reason  why  he  labours,  that  we 
should  take  notice  of  so  much  "  tenderness  and 
regret  in  his  soul  for  having  any  hand  in  Strafford's 
death,"  is  worth  the  marking  ere  we  conclude:  "  he 
hoped  it  would  be  some  evidence  before  God  and 
man  to  all  posterity,  that  he  was  far  from  bearing 
that  vast  load  and  guilt  of  blood"  laid  upon  him  by 
others:  which  hath  the  likeness  of  a  subtle  dissimu- 
lation ;  bewailing  the  blood  of  one  man,  his  com- 
modious instrument,  put  to  death,  most  justly, 
though  by  him  unwillingly,  that  we  might  think 
him  too  tender  to  shed  willingly  the  blood  of  those 
thousands  whom  he  counted  rebels.  And  thus 
by  dipping  voluntarily  his  finger's  end,  yet  with 
show  of  great  remorse,  in  the  blood  of  Strafford, 
whereof  all  men  clear  him,  he  thinks  to  scape  that 
sea  of  innocent  blood,  wherein  his  own  guilt  inevit- 
ably hath  plunged  him  all  over.  And  we  may  well 
perceive  to  what  easy  satisfactions  and  purgations 
he  had  inured  his  secret  conscience,  who  thought 
by  such  weak  policies  and  ostentations  as  these  to 
gain  belief  and  absolution  from  understanding 
men. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Upon  his  going  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

46.  Concerning  his  inexcusable  and  hostile 
march  from  the  court  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
there  needs  not  much  be  said  ;  for  he  confesses  it 
to  be  an  act,  which  most  men,  whom  he  calls  "  his 
enemies,"  cried  shame  upon,  "  indifferent  men 
grew  jealous  of  and  fearful,  and  many  of  his  friends 
resented,  as  a  motion  arising  rather  from  passion 
than  reason."  He  himself,  in  one  of  his  answers  to 
both  houses,  made  profession  to  be  convinced,  that 
it  was  a  plain  breach  of  their  privilege  ;  yet  here, 
like  a  rotten  building  newly  trimmed  over,  he  re- 
presents it  speciously  and  fraudulently,  to  impose 
upon  the  simple  reader;  and  seeks  by  smooth  and 
supple  words,  not  here  only,  but  through  his  whole 
book,  to  make  some  beneficial  use  or  other  even  of 
his  worst  miscarriages. 

47.  "Tliese  men,"  saith  he,  meaning  his  friends, 
"  knew  not  the  just  motives  and  pregnant  grounds 
with  which  I  thought  myself  furnished  ;"  to  wit, 
against  the  five  members,  whom  he  came  to  drag 
out  of  the  house.  His  best  friends  indeed  knew 
not;  nor  could  ever  know,  his  motives  to  such  a 
riotous  act  ;  and  had  he  himself  known  any  just 
grounds,  he  was  not  ignorant  how  much  it  might 
have  tended  to  his  justifying,  had  he  named  them 
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in  this  place,  and  not  concealed  them.  But  sup- 
pose them  real,  suppose  them  known,  A\hat  was 
this  to  that  violation  and  dishonour  put  upon  the 
whole  house,  whose  very  door  forcibly  kept  open, 
and  all  the  passages  near  it,  he  beset  with  swords 
and  pistols  cocked  and  menaced  in  the  hands  of 
about  three  hundred  swagg'erers  and  ruffians,  who 
but  expected,  nay  audibly  called  for,  the  word  of 
onset  to  begin  a  slaughter,  (^"j 

48.  "  He  had  discovered,  as  he  thought,  unlaw- 
ful correspondences,  which  they  had  used,  and  en- 
gagements to  embroil  his  kingdoms  ;"  and  I'emem- 
bers  not  his  own  unlawful  correspondences  and 
conspiracies  with  the  Irish  army  of  papists,  with 
the  French  to  land  at  Portsmouth,  and  his  tam- 
pering both  with  the  English  and  Scots  army  to 
come  up  against  the  parliament :  the  least  of  which 
attempts,  by  whomsoever,  was  no  less  than  mani- 
fest treason  against  the  commonwealth. 

49.  If  to  demand  justice  on  the  five  members 
were  his  plea,  for  that  which  they  with  more  rea- 

(^°)  Guizot  describes  in  an  admirable  manner  this  "  visit"  of 
Charles  I.  to  the  House  of  Commons,  UHstoire,  &c.  t.  i.  p.  240 
— 242,)  accompanied  up  to  the  door  by  three  or  four  hundred 
men,  guards,  cavaliers,  students,  &c.  armed  to  the  teeth.  In 
Clarendon's  account,  (vol.  ii.  p.  124,  sqq.)  every  thing  offensive 
is  softened  down :  "  the  king,  attended  only  by  his  own  usual 
guard,  and  some  few  gentlemen,  who  put  themselves  into  their 
compani)  /?(  the  wiiii !  came  to  the  House  of  Commons,"  &c. 
The  whole  narrative  is  full  of  palpable  contradictions,  and  the 
most  audacious  disregard  of  truth ;  yet  this  is  the  writer  that 
Warburton,  after  frequently,  in  his  notes,  accusing  him  of  false- 
hood, ventures  to  set  up  before  the  greatest  and  most  impartial 
historians  of  Greece  and  Rome ! 
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son  might  have  demanded  justice  upon  him,  (I 
use  his  own  argument,)  there  needed  not  so  rough 
assistance.  If  he  had  "  resolved  to  bear  that  re- 
pulse with  patience,"  which  his  queen  (^')  by  her 
words  to  him  at  his  return  little  thought  he  would 
have  done,  wherefore  did  he  provide  against  it, 
with  such  an  armed  and  unusual  force  ?  but  his 
heart  served  him  not  to  undergo  the  hazard  that 
such  a  desperate  scuffle  would  have  brought  him 
to.  But  wherefore  did  he  go  at  all,  it  behoving 
him  to  know  there  were  two  statutes,  that  declared 
he  ought  first  to  have  acquainted  the  parliament, 
who  were  the  accusers,  which  he  refused  to  do, 
though  still  professing  to  govern  by  law,  and  still 
justifying  his  attempts  against  law?  And  when 
he  saw  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  attaint  them 
but  by  a  fair  trial,  as  was  offered  him  from  time  to 
time,  for  want  of  just  matter  which  yet  never 
came  to  light,  he  let  the  business  fall  of  his  own 
accord;  and  all  those  pregnancies  and  just  motives 
came  to  just  nothing. 

50.  "  He  had  no  temptation  of  displeasure  or 
revenge  against  those  men  :"  none  but  what  he 
thirsted  to  execute  upon  them,  for  the  constant 
opposition  which  they  made  against  his  tyrannous 
proceedings,  and  the  love  and  reputation  which 
they  therefore  had  among  the  people;  but   most 


(")  "  Le  matin  meme  au  moment  de  son  depart,  Charles,  en 
embrassant  sa  femme,  lui  avoit  promis  que,  dans  une  heure,  il 
reviendroit  maitre  enfin  de  son  royamne,  et  la  reine,  sa  montre 
a  la  main,  avail  compte  les  minutes  en  attendant  son  r6tour." 
{M ^moires  de  Madame  de  Motteville,  i.  265.) 
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immediately,  for  that  they  were  supposed  the 
chief,  by  whose  activity  those  twelve  protesting 
bishops  were  but  a  week  before  committed  to  the 
Tower. 

51.  "He  missed  but  little  to  have  produced 
writings  under  some  men's  own  hands."  But  yet 
he  missed,  though  their  chambers,  trunks,  and 
studies  were  sealed  up  and  searched ;  yet  not 
found  guilty.  "  Providence  would  not  have  it  so." 
Good  Providence !  that  curbs  the  raging  of  proud 
monarchs,  as  well  as  of  mad  multitudes.  "  Yet  he 
wanted  not  such  probabilities"  (for  his  pregnant 
is  come  now  to  probable)  "  as  were  sufficient  to 
raise  jealousies  in  any  king's  heart."  And  thus  his 
pregnant  motives  are  at  last  proved  nothing  but  a 
tympany,  or  a  Queen  Mary's  cushion  ;  for  in  any 
king's  heart,  as  kings  go  now,  what  shadowy  con- 
ceit or  groundless  toy  will  not  create  a  jealousy  ? 

52.  "  That  he  had  designed  to  insult  the  House 
of  Commons,"  taking  God  to  witness,  he  utterly 
denies;  yet  in  his  ans'ver  to  the  city,  maintains 
that  "  any  course  of  violence  had  been  very  justi- 
fiable." And  we  may  then  guess  how  far  it  was 
from  his  design  :  however,  it  discovered  in  him  an 
excessive  eagerness  to  be  avenged  on  them  that 
crossed  him  ;  and  that  to  have  his  will,  he  stood 
not  to  do  things  never  so  much  below  him.  What  a 
becoming  sight  it  was,  to  see  the  King  of  England 
one  while  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  and 
by  in  the  Guildhall  among  the  liveries  and  manu- 
facturers, prosecuting  so  greedily  the  track  of  five 
or  six  fled  subjects;  himself  not  the  solicitor  only. 
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but  the  pursuivant  and  the  apparitor  of  his  own 
partial  cause  !  (^*)  And  although  in  his  answers  to 
the  parliament,  he  hath  confessed,  first  that  his 
manner  of  prosecution  was  illegal,  next  "  that  as 
he  once  conceived  he  had  ground  enough  to  ac- 
cuse them,  so  at  length  that  he  found  as  good 
cause  to  desert  any  prosecution  of  them ;"  yet 
here  he  seems  to  reverse  all,  and  against  promise 
takes  up  his  old  deserted  accusation,  that  he 
might  have  something  to  excuse  himself,  instead 
of  giving  due  reparation,  which  he  always  refused 
to  give  them  whom  he  had  so  dishonoured. 

53.  "  That  I  went,"  saith  he  of  his  going  to  his 
House  of  Commons,  "  attended  with  some  gentle- 
men ;"  gentlemen  indeed  !  the  ragged  infantry  of 
stews  and  brothels;  the  spawn  and  shipwreck  of 
taverns  and  dicing-houses  :  and  then  he  pleads, 
"  it  was  no  unwonted  thing  for  the  majesty  and 
safety  of  a  king  to  be  so  attended,  especially  in 
discontented   times."    An  illustrious   majesty  no 

(^*)  Respecting  the  king's  going  into  the  city,  to  give  the 
aldermen  and  common-council  an  account  of  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  commons,  there  is  some  variation  in  the  several  his- 
torians. Clarendon  says :  "  In  his  passage  through  the  city, 
the  rude  people  flocked  together,  and  cried  out  '  Privilege  of 
parliament !  privilege  of  parliament !'  some  of  them  pressing 
very  near  his  own  coach,  and  amongst  the  rest  one  calling  out 
with  a  very  loud  voice,  '  To  your  tents,  O  Israel !'  "  (Histori/, 
ii.  131.)  Guizot,  on  the  authority  of  Rushworth,  (Historical 
Collections,  i.  479,)  says  that  one  Walker  threw  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled '"  To  your  tents,  O  Israel !"  into  the  king's  coach.  {His- 
toire,  &c.  i.  245.)  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  reception  in  the  city 
was  extremely  cold  and  unsatisfactory,  and  he  returned  in  anger 
and  dejection  to  Whitehall. 
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doubt,  SO  attended !  a  becoming  safety  for  the 
King-  of  England,  placed  in  the  fidelity  of  such 
guards  and  champions  !  happy  times,  when  braves 
and  hacksters,  the  only  contented  members  of  his 
government,  were  thought  the  fittest  and  the  faith- 
fullest  to  defend  his  person  against  the  discontents 
of  a  parliament  and  all  good  men  !  Were  those 
the  chosen  ones  to  "  preserve  reverence  to  him," 
while  he  entered  "  unassured,"  and  full  of  suspi- 
cions, into  his  great  and  faithful  council  ?  Let 
God  then  and  the  world  judge,  whether  the  cause 
were  not  in  his  own  guilty  and  unwarrantable 
doings :  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  several 
examinations  of  this  business,  declared  it  suffi- 
ciently proved,  that  the  coming  of  those  soldiers,' 
papists  and  others,  with  the  king,  was  to  take 
away  some  of  their  members;  and  in  case  of  op- 
position or  denial,  to  have  fallen  upon  the  house 
in  a  hostile  manner. 

54.  This  the  king  here  denies ;  adding  a  fear- 
ful imprecation  against  his  own  life,  "  if  he  pur- 
posed any  violence  or  oppression  against  the  in- 
nocent, then"  saith  he,  "  let  the  enemy  prosecute 
my  soul,  and  tread  my  life  to  the  ground,  and  lay 
mine  honour  in  the  dust."  What  need  then  more 
disputing  ?  He  appealed  to  God's  tinbunal,  and 
behold  !  God  hath  judged  and  done  to  him  in  the 
sight  of  all  men  according  to  the  verdict  of  his 
own  mouth  :  to  be  a  warning  to  all  kings  here- 
after how  they  use  presumptuously  the  words  and 
protestations  of  David,  without  the  spirit  and 
conscience    of  David.     And    the    king's    admirers 
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may  here  see  their  madness,  to  mistake  this  book 
for  a  monument  of  his  worth  and  wisdom,  whenas 
indeed  it  is  his  doomsday  book ;  not  like  that 
of  William  the  Norman,  his  predecessor,  but  the 
record  and  memorial  of  bis  condemnation ;  and 
discovers  whatever  hath  befallen  him  to  have 
been  hastened  on  from  divine  justice  by  the  rash 
and  inconsiderate  appeal  of  his  own  lips.  But 
what  evasions,  what  pretences,  though  never  so 
unjust  and  empty,  will  he  refuse  in  matters  more 
unknown,  and  more  involved  in  the  mists  and 
intricacies  of  state,  who,  rather  than  not  jus- 
tify himself  in  a  thing  so  generally  odious,  can 
flatter  his  integrity  with  such  frivolous  excuses 
against  the  manifest  dissent  of  all  men,  whether 
enemies,  neuters,  or  friends  ?  But  God  and  his 
judgments  have  not  been  mocked  ;  and  good  men 
may  well  perceive  what  a  distance  there  was  ever 
like  to  be  between  him  and  his  parliament,  and 
perhaps  between  him  and  all  amendment,  who 
for  one  good  deed,  though  but  consented  to,  asks 
God  forgiveness  ;  and  from  his  worst  deeds  done, 
takes  occasion  to  insist  upon  his  righteousness ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Upon  the  Insolency  of  the  Tumults. 

55.  We  have  here,  T  must  confess,  a  neat  and 
well-couched  invective  against  tumults,  expressing 
a  true  fear  of  them  in  the  author;  but  yet  so 
handsomely  composed,   and   withal   so  feelingly, 

VOL.    II.  F 
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that,  to  make  a  royal  comparison,  I  believe  Relio- 
boam  the  son  of  Solomon  could  not  have  com- 
posed it  better.  Yet  Rehoboam  had  more  cause  to 
inveigh  against  them ;  for  they  had  stoned  his 
tribute-gatherer,  and  perhaps  had  as  little  spared 
his  own  person,  had  he  not  with  all  speed  betaken 
him  to  his  chariot.  But  this  king  hath  stood  the 
worst  of  them  in  his  own  house  without  danger, 
when  his  coach  and  horses,  in  a  panic  fear,  have 
been  to  seek  :  which  argues,  that  the  tumults  at 
Whitehall  were  nothing  so  dangerous  as  those  at 
Sechem. 

66.  But  the  matter  here  considerable,  (^*)  is  not 
whether  the  king  or  his  household  rhetorician  have 
made  a  pithy  declamation  against  tumults;  but 
first,  whether  these  were  tumults  or  not;  next,  if 
they  were,  whether  the  king  himself  did  not  cause 
them.  Let  us  examine  therefore  how  things  at 
that  time  stood.  The  king,  as  before  hath  been 
proved,  having  both  called  this  parliament  unwil- 
lingly, and  as  unwillingly  from  time  to  time  con- 
descended to  their  several  acts,  carrying  on  a  dis- 
joint and  private  interest  of  his  own,  and  not  en- 
during to  be  so  crossed  and  overswayed,  especially 
in  the  executing  of  his  chief  and  boldest  instru- 
ment, the  deputy  of  Ireland,  first  tempts  the  Eng- 
lish army,  with  no  less  reward  than  the  spoil  of 
London,  to  come  up  and  destroy  the  parliament. 
That  being  discovered  by  some  of  the  officers,  who, 
though  bad  enough,  yet  abhorred  so  foul  a  deed  ; 

(")  This  is,  "to  be  considered." 
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the  king,  hardened  in  his  purpose,  tempts  them  the 
second  time  at  Burrowbridge,  promises  to  pawn 
his  jewels  for  them,  and  that  they  should  be  met 
and  assisted  (would  they  but  march  on)  with  a 
gross  body  of  horse  under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle. 
He  tempts  them  yet  the  third  time,  though  after 
discovery,  and  his  own  abjuration  to  have  ever 
tempted  them,  as  is  affirmed  in  the  declaration  of 
"No  more  addresses."  Neither  this  succeeding, 
he  turns  him  next  to  the  Scotch  army,  and  by  his 
own  credential  letters  given  to  O'Neal  and  Sir 
John  Henderson,  baits  his  temptation  with  a 
richer  reward  ;  not  only  to  have  the  sacking  of 
London,  but  four  northern  counties  to  be  made 
Scottish,  with  jewels  of  great  value  to  be  given  in 
pawn  the  while. 

57.  But  neither  would  the  Scots,  for  any  pro- 
mise of  reward,  be  brought  to  such  an  execrable 
and  odious  treachery  :  but  with  much  honesty 
gave  notice  of  the  king's  design  both  to  the  par- 
liament and  city  of  London.  The  parliament 
moreover  had  intelligence,  and  the  people  could 
not  but  discern,  that  there  was  a  bitter  and  ma- 
lignant party  grown  up  now  to  such  a  boldness, 
as  to  give  out  insolent  and  threatening  speeches 
against  the  parliament  itself.  Besides  this,  th^ 
rebellion  in  Ireland  was  now  broke  out ;  and  a 
conspiracy  in  Scotland  had  been  made,  while  the 
king  was  there,  against  some  chief  members  of 
that  parliament ;  great  numbers  here  of  unknown 
and  suspicious  persons  resorted  to  the  city. 

58.  The    king,  being  returned    from   Scotland, 

F  2 
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presently  dismisses  that  guard,  which  the  parlia- 
ment thought  necessary  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
dangers  to  have  about  them,  and  puts  another 
guard  in  their  place,  contrary  to  the  privilege  of 
that  high  court,  and  by  such  a  one  commanded, 
as  made  them  no  less  doubtful  of  the  guard  itself. 
Which  they  therefore,  upon  some  ill  effects  thereof 
first  found,  discharge ;  deeming  it  more  safe  to 
sit  free,  though  without  guard,  in  open  danger, 
than  enclosed  with  a  suspected  safety.  The  people 
therefore,  lest  their  worthiest  and  most  faithful 
patriots,  who  had  exposed  themselves  ibr  the  pub- 
lic, and  whom  they  saw  now  left  naked,  should 
want  aid,  or  be  deserted  in  the  midst  of  these 
dangers,  came  in  multitudes,  though  unarmed,  tb 
witness  their  fidelity  and  readiness  in  case  of  any 
violence  oftered  to  the  parliament.  The  king, 
both  envying  to  see  the  people's  love  thus  de- 
volved on  another  object,  and  doubting  lest  it 
might  utterly  disable  him  to  do  with  parliaments 
as  he  was  wont,  sent  a  message  into  the  city  for- 
bidding such  resorts. 

59.  The  parliament  also,  both  by  what  was  dis- 
covered to  them,  and  what  they  saw  in  a  malig- 
nant party,  (some  of  which  had  already  drawn 
blood  in  a  fray  or  two  at  the  court-gate,  and  even 
at  their  own  gate  in  Westminster-hall,)  conceiv- 
ing themselves  to  be  still  in  danger  where  they 
sate,  sent  a  most  reasonable  and  just  petition  to 
the  king,  that  a  guard  might  be  allowed  them  out 
of  the  city,  whereof  the  king's  own  chamberlain 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  might  have  command  ;   it  being 
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the  right  of  inferior  courts  to  make  choice  of  their 
own  guard.  This  the  king  refused  to  do,  and  why 
he  refused  the  very  next  day  made  manifest :  for 
on  that  day  it  was  that  he  sallied  out  from  White- 
hall, with  those  trusty  myrmidons,  to  block  up  or 
give  assault  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had, 
besides  all  this,  begun  to  fortify  his  court,  and 
entertained  armed  men  not  a  few ;  who,  standing 
at  his  palace  gate,  reviled,  and  with  drawn  swords 
wounded  many  of  the  people,  as  they  went  by 
unarmed,  and  in  a  peaceable  manner,  whereof 
some  died.  (^')  The  passing  by  of  a  multitude, 
though  neither  to  St.  George's  feast,  nor  to  a  tilt- 

(^■*)  Upon  the  subject  of  these  "tumults"  we  find,  in  the 
"  Vindicife  Carolinfe,"  a  very  ludicrous  passage,  with  which  the 
reader  will  be  amused.  "  And  now  from  the  whole  let  any  in- 
different man  say  for  me,  first,  whether  these  disorderly  proceed- 
ings were  not  tumults  ;  and  next,  if  they  grew  to  be  so,  how  the 
king  can  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  them  himself.  For  though  those 
hostile  preparations,  and  actual  assailing  the  people,  which  our 
answerer  says,  gave  them  just  cause  to  defend  themselves,  might 
perhaps,  have  been  somewhat  in  the  case  if  those  people  had  not 
been  the  aggressors ;  yet,  when  as  himself  confesses,  the  king 
had  sent  a  message  into  the  city  forbidding  such  resorts,  what 
made  they  there  ?  Nor  can  these  hostile  preparations,  and  actual 
assailing  the  people  be  other  than  what  the  liord  Blayor,  &c.  in 
their  petition  to  the  king,  represent,  viz.  this  fortifying  White- 
hall, and  t?ie  wounding  some  citizens  :  which  his  majesty  thus 
answers,  that,  as  to  the  foi-mer,  his  person  was  in  danger  by 
such  a  disorderly  conflux  of  people  ;  and  withal  urges  their  sedi- 
tious language,  even  at  his  palace-gates  :  and  for  the  other, 
that  if  any  one  were  wounded,  it  was  through  their  evil  misde- 
meanours. And  therefore,  to  make  it  no  more  than  the  case  of  a 
common  person  ;  every  man's  house  is  his  castle  ;  and  if  a  con- 
fused  club-rabble  gather  about  it,  cxin  kickis  etjriskis  et  horribili 
soniUi,  the  gentleman  of  the  house  commands  his  servants  to 
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ing,  certainly  of  itself  was  no  tumult ;  the  ex- 
pression of  their  loyalty  and  steadfastness  to  the 
parliament,  whose  lives  and  safeties  by  more  than 
slight  rumours  they  doubted  to  be  in  danger,  was 
no  tumult.  If  it  grew  to  be  so,  the  cause  was 
in  the  king  himself  and  his  injurious  retinue,  who 
both  by  hostile  preparations  in  the  court,  and  by 
actual  assailing  of  the  people,  gave  them  just 
cause  to  defend  themselves. 

60.  Surely  those  unarmed  and  petitioning  people 
needed  not  have  been  so  formidable  to  any,  hut 
to  such  whose  consciences  misgave  them  how  ill 
they  had  deserved  of  the  people  ;  and  first  began  to 
injure  them, because  theyjustly  feared  it  from  them ; 
and  then  ascribe  that  to  popular  tumult,  which  was 
occasioned  by  their  own  provoking.  And  that  the 
king  was  so  emphatical  and  elaborate  on  this  theme 
against  tumults,  and  expressed  with  such  a  vehe- 
mence his  hatred  of  them,  will  redound  less  per- 
haps than  he  was  aware  to  the  commendation  of  his 
government.  For,  besides  that  in  good  govern- 
ments they  happen  seldomest,(^°)  and  rise  not  with- 
out cause,  if  they  prove  extreme  and  pernicious, 

beat  them  off,  and  in  doing  it  some  of  the  assailants  are  wounded ; 
nay,  put  it  further,  killed.  And  what  can  the  law  make  of  it  ? 
(p.  48,  49. ) 

(^*)  Socrates  used  to  say  that  a  groom  who,  being  intrusted 
with  a  stud  of  gentle  manageable  horses,  should  by  his  ignor- 
ance and  want  of  skill,  render  them  vicious  and  unruly,  would 
well  deserve  all  the  kicks  he  might  happen  to  get  from  them. 
So  among  mankind,  people  seldom  rebel  against  those  who  pro- 
mote iheir  happiness ;  nor  are  there  any  persons  so  ignorant  as 
•  not  to  know  when  they  are  well  and  happily  governed. 
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they  were  never  counted  so  to  monarchy,  {^'^)  but 
to  monarcliical  tyranny ;  and  extremes  one  with 
another  are  at  most  antipathy.  If  then  the  king 
so  extremely  stood  in  fear  of  tumults,  the  inference 
will  endanger  him  to  be  the  other  extreme.  Thus 
far  the  occasion  of  this  discourse  against  tumults : 
now  to  the  discourse  itself,  voluble  enough,  and 
full  of  sentence,  but  that,  for  the  most  part,  either 
specious  rather  than  solid,  or  to  his  cause  nothing- 
pertinent. 

61.  "  He  never  thought  any  thing  more  to  pre- 
sage the  mischiefs  that  ensued,  than  those  tumults." 
Then  was  his  foresight  but  short,  and  much  mista- 
ken. Those  tumults  were  but  the  mild  effects  of 
an  evil  and  injurious  reign  ;  not  signs  of  mischiefs 
to  come,  but  seeking  relief  for  mischiefs  past  : 
those  signs  were  to  be  read  more  apparent  in  his 
rage  and  purposed  revenge  of  those  free  expostula- 
tions and  clamours  of  the  people  against  his  law- 
less government.  "  Not  any  thing,"  saith  he, 
"  portends  more  God's  displeasure  against  a  na- 
tion, than  when  he  suffers  the  clamours  of  the  vul- 
gar to  pass  all  bounds  of  law  and  reverence  to 
authority."  It  portends  rather  his  displeasure 
against  a  tyrannous  king,  whose  proud  throne  he 


(*)  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  JMilton  distinguishes  constitu- 
tional from  absolute  monarchy.  Towards  the  former,  though 
openly  preferring  a  commonwealth,  he  expresses  no  hostility, 
regarding  it  as  one  of  those  forms  of  just  and  lawful  government, 
under  which,  if  well  administered,  a  nation  may  be  flourishing 
and  happy  ;  as  in  my  notes  on  the  former  volume  I  have  already 
remarked. 
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intends  to  overturn  by  that  contemptible  vulgar ; 
the  sad  cries  and  oppressions  of  whom  liis  loyalty 
regarded  not.  As  for  that  supplicating-  people, 
they  did  no  hurt  either  to  law  or  authority,  but 
stood  for  it  rather  in  the  parliament  against  whom 
they  feared  would  violate  it. 

62.  "  That  they  invaded  the  honour  and  free- 
dom of  the  two  houses,"  is  his  own  officious  accu- 
sation, not  seconded  by  the  parliament,  who,  had 
they  seen  cause,  were  themselves  best  able  to  com- 
plain. And  if  they  "  shook  and  menaced"  any, 
they  were  such  as  had  more  relation  to  the  court 
than  to  the  commonwealth ;  enemies,  not  patrons 
of  the  people.  But  if  their  petitioning  unarmed 
were  an  invasion  of  both  houses,  what  was  his  en- 
trance into  the  House  of  Commons,  besetting  it  with 
armed  men  ?  In  what  condition  then  was  the 
honour  and  freedom  of  that  house  ?  "  They  fore- 
bore  not  rude  deportments,  contemptuous  words 
and  actions,  to  himself  and  his  court."  It  was  more 
wonder,  having  heard  what  treacherous  hostility 
he  had  designed  against  the  city  and  his  whole 
kingdom,  that  they  forbore  to  handle  him  as  peo- 
ple in  their  rage  have  handled  tyrants  heretofore 
for  less  offences. 

63.  "  They  were  not  a  short  ague,  but  a  fierce 
quotidian  fever."  He  indeed  may  best  say  it,  who 
most  felt  it ;  for  the  shaking  was  within  him,  and 
it  shook  him  by  his  own  description  "  worse  than  a 
storm,  worse  than  an  earthquake;"  Belshazzar's 
palsy.  Had  not  worse  fears,  terrors,  and  envies 
made  within   him   that  commotion,   how  could   a 
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multitude  of  his  subjects,  armed  with  no  other 
weapon  than  petitions,  have  shaken  all  his  joints 
with  such  a  terrible  ague  ?  Yet  that  the  parlia- 
ment should  entertain  the  least  fear  of  bad  inten- 
tions from  him  or  his  party  he  endures  not ;  but 
would  persuade  us,  that  "  men  scare  themselves 
and  others  without  cause :"  for  he  thought  fear 
would  be  to  them  a  kind  of  armour,  and  his  design 
was,  if  it  were  possible,  to  disarm  all,  especially  of 
a  wise  fear  and  suspicion  ;  for  that  he  knew  would 
find  weapons. 

64.  He  goes  on  therefore  with  vehemence,  to 
repeat  the  mischiefs  done  by  these  tumults.  "  They 
first  petitioned,  then  protested;  dictate  next,  and 
lastly  overawe  the  parliament.  They  removed  ob- 
structions, they  purged  the  houses,  cast  out  rotten 
members."  If  there  were  a  man  of  iron,  such  as 
Talus,  by  our  poet  Spenser  {^'')  is  feigned  to  be, 
the  page  of  Justice,  who  with  his  iron  flail  could 
do  all  this,  and  expeditiously,  without  those  deceit- 
ful forms  and  circumstances  of  law,  worse  than 
ceremonies  in  religion ;  I  say,  God  send  it  done, 
whether  by  one  Talus,  or  by  a  thousand. 

65.  "But  they  subdued  the  men  of  conscience  in 

(•'")  IMiltoii's  "  poetical  predilections,"  and  his  poetical  read- 
ing, notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Warton  imagined,  constantly,  in 
spite  of  his  religious  and  civil  enthusiasm,  find  opportunities, 
even  amid  the  hoarse  strife  of  politics,  to  discover  themselves. 
Traces  of  his  fondness  for  Spenser  are  visible  throughout  his 
works;  but  nowhere  are  they  with  more  pleasure  recognized 
than  in  passages  like  the  above,  where  they  shed  over  angry 
disputation  a  charm  of  peculiar  sweetness.  Talus,  the  rea- 
der  will   perhaps   remember,  is  the  "  groom"    of  Astrjea,   or 
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parliament,  backed  and  abetted  all  seditious  and 
schismatical  proposals  against  government  eccle- 
siastical and  civil."  Now  we  may  perceive  the  root 
of  his  hatred,  whence  it  springs.  It  was  not  the 
king's  grace  or  princely  goodness,  but  this  iron 
flail,  the  people,  that  drove  the  bishops  out  of  their 
baronies,  out  of  their  cathedrals,  out  of  the  lords' 
house,  out  of  their  copes  and  surplices,  and  all  those 
papistical  innovations,  threw  down  the  high-com- 
mission and  star-chamber,  gave  us  a  triennial  par- 
liament, and  what  we  most  desired;  in  revenge 
whereof  he  now  so  bitterly  inveighs  against  them ; 
these  are  those  seditious  and  schismatical  propo- 
sals then  by  him  condescended  to  as  acts  of  grace, 
now  of  another  name ;  which  declares  him,  touch- 
ing matters  of  church  and  state,  to  have  been  no 
other  man  in  the  deepest  of  his  solitude,  than  he 
was  before  at  the  highest  of  his  sovereignty. 

66.  But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  these  tumults, 
they  played  the  hasty  "  midwives,  and  would  not 
stay  the  ripening,  buL  went  staight  to  ripping  up, 
and  forcibly  cut  out  abortive  votes."  They  would 
not  stay  perhaps  the  Spanish  demurring,  and  put- 


justice,  whom,  on  returning  to  her  native  heaven,  she  leaves 
among  mankind. 

'•  But  when  she  parted  hence  she  left  her  groom, 
An  iron  man,  which  did  on  her  attend 
Always  to  execute  her  steadfast  doom. 

And  willed  him  with  Artegal  to  wend, 
And  do  wliatever  thing  he  did  intend : 

His  name  was  Talus,  made  of  iron  mould, 
Immoveable,  resistless,  vnthout  end  ; 
Who  in  his  hand  an  iron  flail  did  hold. 
With  which  he  threshed  out  falsehood,  and  did  truth  unfold. 

Faeii/  Queen,  b.  v.  c.  i.  st.  12. 
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ting  oft'  such  wholesome  acts  and  counsels,  as  the 
politic  cabinet  at  Whitehall  had  no  mind  to.  But 
all  this  is  complained  here  as  done  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  yet  we  heard  not  the  parliament  at  that 
time  complain  of  any  violence  from  the  people,  but 
from  him.  Wherefore  intrudes  he  to  plead  the  cause 
of  parliament  against  the  people,  while  the  parlia- 
ment was  pleading  their  own  cause  against  him  ; 
and  against  him  were  forced  to  seek  refuge  of  the 
people  ?  It  is  plain  then,  that  those  confluxes  and 
resorts  interrupted  not  the  parliament,  nor  by  them 
were  thought  tumultuous,  but  by  him  only  and  his 
court  faction. 

67.  "  But  what  good  man  had  not  rather  want 
any  thing  he  most  desired  for  the  public  good,  than 
attain  it  by  such  unlawful  and  irreligious  means  ?" 
As  much  as  to  say,  had  not  rather  sit  still,  and  let 
his  country  be  tyrannized,  than  that  the  people, 
finding  no  other  remedy,  should  stand  up  like  men, 
and  demand  their  rights  and  liberties.  This  is  the 
artificialest  piece  of  finesse  to  persuade  men  into 
slavery  that  the  wit  of  court  could  have  invented. 
But  hear  how  much  better  the  moral  of  this  lesson 
would  befit  the  teacher.  What  good  man  had  not 
rather  want  a  boundless  and  arbitrary  power,  and 
those  fine  flowers  of  the  crown,  called  prerogatives, 
than  for  them  to  use  force  and  perpetual  vexation 
to  his  faithful  subjects,  nay,  to  wade  for  them 
through  blood  and  civil  war  ?  So  that  this  and 
the  whole  bundle  of  those  following  sentences  may 
be  applied  better  to  the  convincement  of  his  own 
violent  courses,  than  of  those  pretended  tumults. 
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68.  "  Who  were  the  chief  deniao;ogues  to  send 
for  those  tumults,  some  alive  are  not  ignorant." 
Setting  aside  the  affrightment  of  this  goblin  word  ; 
for  the  king,  by  his  leave,  cannot  coin  English,  as 
he  could  money,  to  be  current,  (and  it  is  believed 
this  wording  was  above  his  known  style  and  ortho- 
graphy, and  accuses  the  whole  composure  to  be  con- 
scious of  some  other  author,(^^)  yet  if  the  people  were 
sent  for,  emboldened  and  directed  by  those  dema- 
gogues, who,  saving  his  Greek,  were  good  patriots, 
and  by  his  own  confession  "men  of  some  repute 
for  parts  and  piety,"  it  helps  well  to  assure  us  there 
was  both  urgent  cause,  and  the  less  danger  of  their 
coming. 

69.  "  Complaints  were  made,  yet  no  redress 
could  be  obtained."  The  parliament  also  com- 
plained of  what  danger  they  sat  in  from  another 
party,  and  demanded  of  him  a  guard,  but  it  was 
not  granted.  What  marvel  then  if  it  cheered 
them  to  see  some  store  of  their  friends,  and  in 
the  Roman,  not  the  pettifogging  sense,  their  cli- 
ents (^^)  so  near  about  them ;  a  defence  due  by 
nature  both  from  whom  it  was  offered,  and  to 
whom,  as  due  as  to  their  parents;  though  the  court 
stormed  and  fretted  to  see  such  honour  given  to  them. 


(^*)  Another  glance  at  the  authorship  of  Dr.  Gauden.  Others 
have  remarked  that  Charles  the  First's  style  was  more  simple 
and  plain. 

(^)  See,  for  the  history  of  the  Roman  clientship,  Niebuhr's 
admirable  Researches  on  Roman  History,  (vol.  i.  p.  276.  sqq.) 
which,  both  by  the  author  and  others,  have  very  improperly 
been  considered  a  history  of  Rome. 
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who  were  then  best  fathers  of  the  commonwealth. 
And  both  the  parliament  and  people  complained, 
and  demanded  justice  for  those  assaults,  if  not 
murders,  done  at  his  own  doors  by  that  crew  of 
rufflers  ;  but  he,  instead  of  doing  justice  on  them, 
justified  and  abetted  them  in  what  they  did,  as  in 
his  public  answer  to  a  petition  from  the  city  may 
be  read.  Neither  is  it  slightly  to  be  passed  over, 
that  in  the  very  place  where  blood  was  first  drawn 
in  this  cause,  at  the  beginning  of  all  that  followed, 
there  was  his  own  blood  shed  by  the  executioner : 
according  to  that  sentence  of  divine  justice,  "  in  the 
place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall 
dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine." 

70.  From  hence  he  takes  occasion  to  excuse  that 
improvident  and  fatal  error  of  his  absenting  from 
the  parliament.  "  When  he  found  that  no  decla- 
ration of  the  bishops  could  take  place  again:-t  those 
tumults."  Was  that  worth  his  considering,  that 
foolish  and  self-undoing  declaration  of  twelve 
cipher   bishops,  (*°)    who    were   immediately    ap- 

(^'')  Clarendon,  how  adverse  soever  to  the  Parliament,  cannot 
forbear  condemning  the  conduct  of  the  twelve  bishops,  -who,  he 
says,  were  urged  forward  in  their  foolish  career  by  Archbishop 
Williams.  He  is  careful,  indeed,  to  add  that,  by  the  sending  of 
these  refractory  prelates  to  the  Tower,  "  the  reverence  and  vene- 
ration that  formerly  had  been  entertained  for  parliaments"  were 
greatly  lessened ;  all  the  while  admitting  "  the  iitdiscretioii  of 
those  bishops,  swayed  by  the  pride  and  passion  of  that  arch- 
bishop, in  applying  that  remedxi  at  a  time  when  they  saw  all 
forms  and  rules  of  judgment  impetuously  declined,  and  the  power 
of  their  adversaries  so  great,  that  the  laws  themselves  submitted 
to  their  oppression  ;  that  they  should,  in  such  a  storm,  when 
the  best  pilot  was  at  his  prayers,  and  the  card  and  compass  lost, 
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peached  of  treason  for  that  audacious  declaring  ? 
The  bishops  peradventure  were  now  and  then 
pulled  by  the  rochets,  and  deserved  another  kind 
of  pulling  ;  but  what  amounted  this  to  "  the  fear  of 
his  own  person  in  the  streets  ?"  Did  he  not  the 
very  next  day  after  his  irruption  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  than  which  nothing  had  more  exaspe- 
rated the  people,  go  in  his  coach  unguarded  into 
the  city  ?  Did  he  receive  the  least  affront,  much 
less  violence,  in  any  of  the  streets,  but  rather  hum- 
ble demeanors  and  supplications  ?  Hence  may  be 
gathered,  that  however  in  his  own  guiltiness  he 
might  have  justly  feared,  yet  that  he  knew  the  peo- 
ple so  full  of  awe  and  reverence  to  his  person,  as 
to  dare  commit  himself  single  among  the  thick- 
est of  them,  at  a  time  when  he  had  most  provoked 
them. 

71.  TBesides,  in  Scotland  they  had  handled  the 
bishops  in  a  more  robustious  manner  :  Edinburgh 
had  been  full  of  tumults ;  two  armies  from  thence 
had  entered  England  against  him  :  yet  after  all 
this  he  was  not  fearful,  but  very  forward  to  take  so 
long  a  journey  to  Edinburgh  ;  which  argues  first, 

without  the  advice  of  one  mariner,  put  themselves  in  such  a 
cockboat,  and  to  be  severed  from  the  good  ship,  gave  that  scan- 
dal and  offence  to  all  those  who  passionately  desired  to  preserve 
their  function,  that  tliey  had  no  compassion,  or  regard  of  their 
2>ersons,  or  what  became  of  them  ;  insomuch  as  in  the  whole  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  was  only  one  gentleman 
who  spoke  on  their  behalf,  and  said  '  he  did  not  believe  they 
were  guilty  of  high  treason,  but  that  they  were  stark  mad ;  and 
therefore  desired  they  might  be  sent*to  Bedlam.'" — (History, 
cV-  ii.  120,  121.) 
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as  did  also  his  rendition  afterward  to  the  Scots 
army,  that  to  England  he  continued  still,  as  he 
was  indeed,  a  stranger,  and  full  of  diffidence;  to 
the  Scots  only  a  native  king,  in  his  confidence, 
though  not  in  his  dealing  towards  them.  It  shows 
us  next  beyond  doubting,  that  all  this  his  fear  of 
tumults  was  but  a  mere  colour  and  occasion  taken 
of  his  resolved  absence  from  the  parliament,  for 
some  end  not  difficult  to  be  guessed.  And  those 
instances  wherein  valour  is  not  to  be  questioned 
for  not  "  scuffling  with  the  sea,  or  an  undisciplined 
rabble,"  are  but  subservient  to  carry  on  the  solemn 
jest  of  his  fearing  tumults ;  if  they  discover  not 
withal  the  true  reason  why  he  departed,  only  to 
turn  his  slashing  at  the  court-gate  to  slaughtering 
in  the  field ;  his  disorderly  bickering  to  an  orderly 
invading ;  which  was  nothing  else  but  a  more 
orderly  disorder. 

72.  "  Some  suspected  and  affirmed,  that  he  me- 
ditated a  war  when  he  went  first  from  Whitehall." 
And  they  were  not  the  worst  heads  that  did  so,  nor 
did  any  of  his  former  acts  weaken  him  to  that,  as 
he  alleges  for  himself;  or  if  they  had,  they  clear 
him  only  for  the  time  of  passing  them,  not  for 
whatever  thoughts  might  come  after  into  his  mind. 
Former  actions  of  improvidence  or  fear,  not  with 
him  unusual,  cannot  absolve  him  of  all  after  medi- 
tations. He  goes  on  protesting  his  "  no  intention 
to  have  left  Whitehall,"  had  these  horrid  tumults 
given  him  but  fair  quarter ;  as  if  he  himself,  his 
wife,  and  children  had  been  in  peril.  But  to  this 
enough  hath  been  answered.     "  Had  this  parlia- 
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merit,  as  it  was  in  its  first  election,"  namely,  with 
the  lord  and  baron  bishops,  "  sat  full  and  free," 
he  doubts  not  but  all  had  gone  well.  What  war- 
rant this  of  his  to  us,  whose  not  doubting  was  all 
good  men's  greatest  doubt  ?  "  He  was  resolved  to 
hear  reason,  and  to  consent  so  far  as  he  could  com- 
prehend." A  hopeful  resolution  :  what  if  his  rea- 
son were  found  by  oft  experience  to  comprehend 
nothing  beyond  his  own  advantages ;  was  this  a 
reason  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  common  good 
of  three  nations  ?  "  But,"  saith  he,  "  as  swine  are 
to  gardens,  so  are  tumults  to  parliaments."  This 
the  parliament,  had  they  found  it  so,  could  best 
have  told  us.  In  the  meanwhile,  who  knows  not 
that  one  great  hog  may  do  as  much  mischief  in  a 
garden  as  many  little  swine  ? 

73.  "  He  was  sometimes  prone  to  think,  that  had 
he  called  this  last  parliament  to  any  other  place  in 
England,  the  sad  consequences  might  have  been 
prevented."  But  change  of  air  changes  not  the 
mind.  Was  not  his  first  parliament  at  Oxford  dis- 
solved after  two  subsidies  given  him,  and  no  justice 
received  ?  Was  not  his  last  in  the  same  place, 
where  they  sat  with  as  much  freedom,  as  much 
quiet  from  tumults,  as  they  could  desire  ;  a  parlia- 
ment, both  in  his  account  and  their  own,  consisting 
of  all  his  friends,  that  fled  after  him,  and  suffered 
for  him,  and  yet  by  him  nicknamed  and  cashiered 
for  a  "  mongrel  parliament,  that  vexed  his  queen 
with  their  base  and  mutinous  motions,"  as  his  ca- 
binet-letter tells  us  ?  Whereby  the  world  may  see 
plainly,  that  no  shifting  of  place,  no  sifting  of  mem- 
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bers  to  his  own  mind,  no  number,  no  paucity,  no 
freedom  from  tumults,  could  ever  bring  his  arbi- 
trary wilfulness,  and  tyrannical  designs,  to  brook 
the  least  shape  or  similitude,  the  least  counterfeit 
of  a  parliament.  Finally,  instead  of  praying  for 
his  people  as  a  good  king  should  do,  he  prays  to  be 
delivered  from  them,  as  "  from  wild  beasts,  inun- 
dations, and  raging  seas,  that  had  overborne  all  loy- 
alty, modesty,  laws,  justice,  and  I'eligion."  God 
save  the  people  from  such  intercessors  I 


CHAPTER  V. 

Upon   the  Bill  for  Triennial  Parliaments,  and  for 
settling  this,  &^c. 

74.  The  bill  for  a  triennial  parliament  was  but 
the  third  part  of  one  good  step  toward  that  which 
in  times  past  was  our  annual  right.  The  other  bill 
for  settling  this  parliament  was  new  indeed,  but  at 
that  time  very  necessary  ;  and  in  the  king's  own 
words  no  more  than  what  the  world  "  was  fully  con- 
firmed he  might  in  justice,  reason,  honour,  and 
conscience  grant  them  ;"  for  to  that  end  he  affirms 
to  have  done  it. 

75.  But  whereas  he  attributes  the  passing  of  them 
to  his  own  act  of  grace  and  willingness,  (as  his 
manner  is  to  make  virtues  of  his  necessities,)  and 

VOL.  II.  G 
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giving  to  himself  all  the  praise,  heaps  ingratitude 
upon  the  parliament,  a  little  memory  will  set  the 
clean  contrary  before  us ;  that  for  those  beneficial 
acts  we  owe  what  we  owe  to  the  parliament,  but  to 
his  granting  them  neither  praise  nor  thanks.  The 
first  bill  granted  much  less  than  two  former  statutes 
yet  in  force  by  Edward  the  Third  ;  that  a  parlia- 
ment should  be  called  every  year,  or  oftener,  if  need 
were ;  nay,  from  a  far  ancienter  law-book,  called 
the  "  Mirror,"  it  is  affirmed  in  a  late  treatise  called 
"  Rights  of  the  Kingdom;"  (^')  that  parliaments  by 
our  old  laws  ought  twice  a  year  to  be  at  London. 
From  twice  in  one  year  to  once  in  three  j^ears,  it 
may  be  soon  cast  up  how  great  a  loss  we  fell  into 
of  our  ancient  liberty  by  that  act,  which  in  the  ig- 
norant and  slavish  minds  we  then  were,  w  as  thought 
a  great  purchase. 

76.  Wisest  men  perhaps  were  contented  (for  the 
present,  at  least)  by  this  act  to  have  recovered  par- 
liaments, which  were  then  upon  the  brink  of  dan- 
ger to  be  for  ever  lost.  And  this  is  that  which  the 
king  preaches  here  for  a  special  token  of  his 
princely  favour,  to  have  abridged  and  overreached 
the  people  five  parts  in  six  what  their  due  was,  both 
by  ancient  statute  and  originally.  And  thus  the 
taking  from  us  all  but  a  triennial  remnant  of  that 
English  freedom  which  our  fathers  left  us  double, 

{*)  Written  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir,  a  small  thin  quarto,  full  of 
learning,  but  ill  arranged.  By  the  curious  in  the  history  of  our 
laws  and  government  it  might  advantageously  be  consulted  ;  and 
being  now  extremely  rare,  to  reprint  and  edit  it  would  be  no  un<- 
useful  task  for  an  able  lawyer. 
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in  a  fair  annuity  enrolled,  is  set  out,  and  sold  to  us 
here  for  the  gracious  and  over-liberal  giving  of  a 
new  enfranchisement.  How  little,  may  we  think, 
did  he  ever  give  us,  who  in  the  bill  of  his  pretended 
givings  writes  down  imprimis  that  benefit  or  privi- 
lege once  in  three  years  given  us,  which  by  so 
giving  he  more  than  twice  every  year  illegally  took 
from  us :  such  givers  as  give  single  to  lake  away 
sixfold,  be  to  our  enemies  !  for  certainly  this  com- 
monwealth, if  the  statutes  of  our  ancestors  be  worth 
aught,  would  have  found  it  hard  and  hazardous  to 
thrive  under  the  damage  of  such  a  guileful  libe- 
rality. 

77.  The  other  act  was  so  necessary,  that  nothing 
in  the  power  of  man  more  seemed  to  be  the  stay 
and  support  of  all  things  from  that  steep  ruin  to 
which  he  had  nigh  brought  them,  than  that  act  ob- 
tained. He  had  by  his  ill-stewardship,  and,  to 
say  no  worse,  the  needless  raising  of  two  armies  in- 
tended for  a  civil  war,  beggared  both  himself  and 
the  public;  and  besides  had  left  us  upon  the  score 
of  his  needy  enemies  for  what  it  cost  them  in  their 
own  defence  against  him.  To  disengage  him  and 
the  kingdom  great  sums  were  to  be  borrowed,  which 
would  never  have  been  lent,  nor  could  ever  be  re- 
paid, had  the  king  chanced  to  dissolve  this  parlia- 
ment as  heretofore.  The  errors  also  of  his  govern- 
ment had  brought  the  kingdom  to  such  extremes,  as 
were  incapable  of  all  recovery  without  the  absolute 
continuance  of  a  parliament.  It  had  been  else  in 
vain  to  go  about  the  settling  of  so  great  distempers, 
if  he,  who  first  caused  the  malady,  might,  when  he 

g2 
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pleased,  reject  the  remedy.  Notwithstanding  all 
which,  that  he  granted  both  these  acts  unwillingly, 
and  as  a  mere  passive  instrument,  was  then  visible 
even  to  most  of  those  men  who  now  will  see 
nothing. 

78.  At  passing  of  the  former  act  he  himself  con- 
cealed not  his  unwillingness;  and  testifying  a  ge- 
neral dislike  of  their  actions,  which  they  then  pro- 
ceeded in  with  great  approbation  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  he  told  them  with  a  masterly  brow,  that 
"  by  this  act  he  had  obliged  them  above  what  they 
had  deserved,"  and  gave  a  piece  of  justice  to  the 
commonwealth  six  times  short  of  his  predecessors, 
as  if  he  had  been  giving  some  boon  or  begged  office 
to  a  sort  of  his  desertless  grooms. 

79.  That  he  passed  the  latter  act  against  his  will, 
no  man  in  reason  can  hold  it  questionable.  For  if 
the  February  before  he  made  so  dainty,  and  were  so 
loath  to  bestow  a  parliament  once  in  three  years 
upon  the  nation,  because  this  had  so  opposed  his 
courses,  was  it  likely  that  the  May  following  he 
should  bestow  willingly  on  this  parliament  an  in- 
dissoluble sitting,  when  they  had  offended  him 
much  more  by  cutting  short  and  impeaching  of 
high  treason  his  chief  favourites  ?  It  was  his  fear 
then,  not  his  favour,  which  drew  from  him  that  act, 
lest  the  parliament,  incensed  by  his  conspiracies 
against  them,  about  the  same  time  discovered, 
should  with  the  people  have  resented  too  heinously 
those  his  doings,  if  to  the  suspicion  of  their  danger 
from  him  he  had  also  added  the  denial  of  this  only 
liieans  to  secure  themselves. 
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80.  From  these  acts  therefore  in  which  he  glories, 
and  wherewith  so  oft  he  ujDbraids  the  parliament, 
he  cannot  justly  expect  to  reap  aught  but  disho- 
nour and  dispraise ;  as  being  both  unwillingly 
granted,  and  the  one  granting  much  less  than  was 
before  allowed  by  statute,  the  other  being  a  testi- 
mony of  his  violent  and  lawless  custom,  not  only  to 
break  privileges,  but  whole  parliaments ;  from 
which  enormity  they  were  constrained  to  bind  him 
first  of  all  his  predecessors;  never  any  before  him 
having  given  like  causes  of  distrust  and  jealousy  to 
his  people.  As  for  this  parliament,  how  far  he  was 
from  being  advised  by  them  as  he  ought,  let  his 
own  words  express. 

81.  He  taxes  them  with  "  undoing  what  they 
found  w^ell  done :"  and  yet  knows  they  undid  no- 
thing in  the  church,  but  lord  bishops,  liturgies,  ce- 
remonies, high-commission,  judged  worthy  by  all 
true  Protestants  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  church. 
They  undid  nothing  in  the  state  but  irregular  and 
grinding  courts,  the  main  grievances  to  be  removed  ; 
and  if  these  were  the  things  which  in  his  opinion 
they  found  well  done,  we  may  again  from  hence  be 
informed  with  what  unwillinsrness  he  removed 
them  ;  and  that  those  gracious  acts,  whereof  so  fre- 
quently he  makes  mention,  may  be  Englished  more 
properly  acts  of  fear  and  dissimulation  against  his 
mind  and  conscience. 

82.  The  bill  preventing  dissolution  of  this  parlia- 
ment he  calls  "  an  unparelleled  act,  out  of  the  ex- 
treme confidence  that  his  subjects  would  not  make 
ill  use  of  it.'     But  was  it  not  a  greater  confidence 
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of  the  people,  to  put  into  one  man's  hand  so  great  a 
power,  till  he  abused  it,  as  to  summon  and  dissolve 
parliaments  ?  He  would  be  thanked  for  trusting 
them,  and  ought  to  thank  them  rather  for  trusting 
him  :  the  trust  issuing  first  from  them,  not  from 
him. 

83.  And  that  it  was  a  mere  trust,  and  not  his  pre- 
rogative, to  call  and  dissolve  parliaments  at  his 
pleasure  ;  and  that  parliaments  were  not  to  be  dis- 
solved, till  all  petitions  were  heard,  all  grievances 
redressed,  is  not  only  the  assertion  of  this  parlia- 
ment, but  of  our  ancient  law-books,  which  aver  it 
to  be  an  unwritten  law  of  common  right,  so  en- 
graven in  the  hearts  of  our  ancestors,  and  by  them 
so  constantly  enjoyed  and  claimed,  as  that  it  needed 
not  enrolling.  And  if  the  Scots  in  their  declaration 
could  charge  the  king  with  breach  of  their  laws  for 
breaking  up  that  parliament  without  their  consent, 
while  matters  of  greatest  moment  were  depending  ; 
it  were  unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  the  wisdom  of 
England  should  be  so  wanting  to  itself  through  all 
ages,  as  not  to  provide  by  some  known  law,  written 
or  unwritten,  against  the  not  calling,  or  the  arbi- 
trary dissolving,  of  parliaments  ;  or  that  they  who 
ordained  their  summoning  twice  a  year,  or  as  oft  as 
need  required,  did  not  tacitly  enact  also,  that  as 
necessity  of  affairs  called  them,  so  the  same  neces- 
sity should  keep  them  undissolved,  till  that  were 
fully  satisfied. 

84.  Were  it  not  for  that,  parliaments,  and  all  the 
fruit  and  benefit  we  receive  by  having  them,  would 
turn  soon  to  mere  abusion.     It  appears  then,  that  if 
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this  bill  of  not  dissolving  were  an  unparalleled  act, 
it  was  a  known  and  common  right,  which  our  an- 
cestors under  other  kings  enjoyed  as  firmly,  as  if  it 
had  been  graven  in  marble;  and  that  the  infringe- 
ment of  this  king  first  brought  it  into  a  written 
act:  who  now  boasts  that  as  a  great  favour  done 
us,  which  his  own  less  fidelity  than  was  in  former 
kings  constrained  us  only  of  an  old  undoubted 
right  to  make  a  new  written  act.  But  what  needed 
written  acts,  whenas  anciently  it  was  esteemed  part 
of  his  crown  oath,  not  to  dissolve  parliaments  till 
all  grievances  were  considered  ?  whereupon  the  old 
"  Modi  of  Parliament"  calls  it  flat  perjury,  if  he  dis- 
solve them  before  :  as  I  find  cited  in  a  book  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  to  which 
and  other  law  tractates  I  refer  the  more  lawyerly 
mooting  of  this  point,  which  is  neither  my  element, 
nor  my  proper  work  here;  since  the  book,  which  I 
have  to  answer,  pretends  reason,  not  authorities  and 
quotations :  and  I  hold  reason  to  be  the  best  arbi- 
trator, and  the  law  of  law  itself. 

85.  It  is  true,  that  "  good  subjects  think  it  not 
just,  that  the  king's  condition  should  be  worse  by 
bettering  theirs."  But  then  the  king  must  not  be 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  people  in  judging  what 
is  better  and  what  worse  ;  which  might  have  been 
agreed,  had  he  known  (for  his  own  words  condemn 
him)  "  as  well  with  moderation  to  use,  as  with  ear- 
nestness to  desire  his  own  advantages."  "  A  con- 
tinual parliament,  he  thought,  would  keep  the  com- 
monwealth in  tune."  Judge,  commonwealth  !  what 
proofs  he   gave,  that  this  boasted   profession  was 
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ever  in  his  thoug-ht.  "  Some,"  saith  be,  "  g-ave  out, 
that  I  repented  me  of  that  settling  act."  His  own 
actions  gave  it  out  beyond  all  supposition ;  for 
doubtless  it  repented  him  to  have  established  that 
by  law,  which  he  went  about  so  soon  after  to  abro- 
gate by  the  sword. 

86.  He  calls  those  acts,  which  he  confesses 
"  tended  to  their  good,  not  more  princely  than 
friendly  contributions."  As  if  to  do  his  duty  were 
of  courtesy,  and  the  discharge  of  his  trust  a  parcel 
of  his  liberality ;  so  nigh  lost  in  his  esteem  was 
the  birth-right  of  our  liberties,  that  to  give  them 
back  again  upon  demand,  stood  at  the  mercy  of 
his  contribution.  "  He  doubts  not  but  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people  will  compensate  his  sufferings 
for  those  acts  of  confidence :"  and  imputes  his 
sufferings  to  a  contrary  cause.  Not  his  confidence, 
but  his  distrust,  was  that  which  brought  him  to 
those  sufferings,  from  the  time  that  he  forsook  his 
parliament;  and  trusted  them  never  the  sooner  for 
what  he  tells  "  of  their  piety  and  religious  strict- 
ness," but  rather  hated  them  as  puritans,  whom  he 
always  sought  to  extirpate. 

87.  He  would  have  it  believed,  that  "  to  bind 
his  hands  by  these  acts,  argued  a  very  short  fore- 
sight of  things,  and  extreme  fatuity  of  mind  in 
him,"  if  he  had  meant  a  war.  If  we  should  con- 
clude so,  that  were  not  the  only  argument :  neither 
did  it  argue,  that  he  meant  peace;  knowing  that 
what  he  granted  for  the  present  out  of  fear,  he 
miglit  as  soon  repeal  by  force,  watching  his  time ; 
and   deprive  them  the   fruit  of  those  acts,  if  his 
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own   designs,  wherein  he  put  his  trust,  took  ef- 
fect. 

88.  Yet  he  complains,  "  that  the  tumults  threat- 
ened to  abuse  all  acts  of  grace,  and  turn  them  into 
wantonness."  I  would  they  had  turned  his  wan- 
tonness into  the  grace  of  not  abusing  Scripture. 
Was  this  becoming  such  a  saint  as  they  would 
make  him,  to  adulterate  those  sacred  words  from 
the  grace  of  God  to  the  acts  of  his  own  grace  ? 
Herod  was  eaten  up  of  worms  for  suffering  others 
to  compare  his  voice  to  the  voice  of  God ;  but  the 
borrower  of  this  phrase  gives  much  more  cause  of 
jealousy,  that  he  likened  his  own  acts  of  grace  to 
the  acts  of  God's  grace. 

89.  From  profaneness  he  scarce  comes  off  with 
perfect  sense.  "  I  was  not  then  in  a  capacity  to 
make  war,"  therefore  "  I  intended  not."  "  I  was 
not  in  a  capacity,"  therefore  "  I  could  not  have 
given  my  enemies  greater  advantage,  than  by  so 
unprincely  inconstancy  to  have  scattered  them  by 
arms,  whom  but  lately  I  had  settled  by  parlia- 
ment." What  place  could  there  be  for  his  incon- 
stancy in  that  thing  whereto  he  was  in  no  capacity  ? 
Otherwise  his  inconstancy  was  not  so  unwonted, 
or  so  nice,  but  that  it  would  have  easily  found 
pretences  to  scatter  those  in  revenge,  whom  he 
settled  in  fear. 

90.  "  It  had  been  a  course  full  of  sin,  as  well  as 
of  hazard  and  dishonour."  True ;  but  if  those 
considerations  withheld  him  not  from  other  actions 
of  like  nature,  how  can  we  believe  they  were  of 
strength   sufficient,  to    withhold    him    from    this? 
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And  that  they  withheld  him  not,  the  event  soon 
tanght  us.  "  His  letting  some  men  go  up  to  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple,  was  a  temptation  to  them 
to  cast  him  down  headlong."  In  this  simile  we 
have  himself  compared  to  Christ,  the  parliament 
to  the  devil,  and  his  giving  them  that  act  of  settling, 
to  his  letting  them  go  up  to  the  "  pinnacle  of  the 
temple."  A  tottering  and  giddy  act  rather  than  a 
settling.  This  was  goodly  use  made  of  Scripture 
in  his  solitudes:  but  it  was  no  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  it  was  a  pinnacle  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
palace,  from  whence  he  and  monarchy  fell  head- 
long together. 

9 1 .  He  would  have  others  see  that  "  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  are  not  worth  gaining  by  ways 
of  sin  which  hazard  the  soul ;"  and  hath  himself 
left  nothing  unhazarded  to  keep  three.  He  con- 
cludes with  sentences,  that,  rightly  scanned,  make 
not  so  much  for  him  as  against  him,  and  confesses, 
that  "  the  act  of  settling  was  no  sin  of  his  will;" 
and  we  easily  believe  him,  for  it  hath  been  clearly 
proved  a  sin  of  his  unwillingness.  With  his  ori- 
sons I  meddle  not,  for  he  appeals  to  a  high  audit. 
This  yet  may  be  noted,  that  at  his  prayers  he  had 
before  him  the  sad  presage  of  his  ill  success,  "  as 
of  a  dark  and  dangerous  storm,  which  never  ad- 
mitted his  return  to  the  port  from  whence  he  set 
out."'  Yet  his  prayer-book  no  sooner  shvit,  but 
other  hopes  flattered  him;  and  their  flattering  was 
his  destruction. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Upon  his  Retirement  from  Westminster. 

92.  The  simile  wherewith  he  begins  I  was  about 
to  have  found  fault  with,  as  in  a  garb  somewhat 
more  poetical  than  for  a  statist :  but  meeting  with 
many  strains  of  like  dress  in  other  of  his  essays, 
and  hearing  him  reported  a  more  diligent  reader 
of  poets  than  of  politicians,  I  begun  to  think  that 
the  whole  book  might  perhaps  be  intended  a  piece 
of  poetry.  The  words  are  good,  the  fiction  smooth 
and  cleanly ;  there  wanted  only  rhyme,  and  that, 
they  say,  is  bestowed  upon  it  lately.  {*'')  But  to 
the  argument. 

93.  "  I  staid  at  Whitehall,  till  I  was  driven  away 

(^-)  This,  probably,  is  a  mere  joke ;  but,  prefixed  to  the 
Eikon  Basilike,  we  find  a  copy  of  verses,  which,  if  really  writ- 
ten by  Charles  I.,  prove  that  he  profited  but  little  by  the  study 
of  Shakspeare ;  for,  in  spite  of  a  few  poetical  expressions,  this 
triplet  ballad  is  upon  the  whole  very  sad  stuff".  Like  the  rest 
of  the  book,  however,  it  smacks  more  of  the  crosier  than  the 
sceptre ;  but,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  I  subjoin 
the  whole  piece : — 

MAJESTY  IN  MISERY, 

OR 

AN  IMPLORATION  TO  THE  KING  OF  KINGS. 

Written  by  his  late  majesrj'  King  Clharles  I.  of  blessed  memory,  during 

his  capti\ity  at  C'arisbrooke  Castle,  Anno  Dom.  1648. 

Great  monarch  of  the  world,  from  whose  power  springs 
The  potency  and  power  of  kings, 
Record  the  royal  woe,  my  suffering  sings. 

And  teach  my  tongue,  that  ever  did  confine 
Its  faculties  in  truth's  seraphic  line. 
To  tract  the  treasons  of  thy  foes  and  mine. 
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by  shame  more  than  fear."  I  retract  not  what  I 
thought  of  the  fiction,  yet  here,  T  must  confess,  it 
lies  too  open.  In  his  messages  and  declarations, 
nay  in  the  whole  chapter  next  but  one  before  this, 
he  affirms,  that  "  the  danger  wherein  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  his  own  person"  were  by  those  tu- 
mults, was  the  main  cause  that  drove  him  from 
Whitehall,  and  appeals  to  God  as  witness :  he 
affirms  here  that  it  was  "  shame  more  than  fear." 
And  Digby,  who  knew  his  mind  as  well  as  any, 
tells  his  new-listed  guard,  "  that  the  principal  cause 

Nature  and  law,  by  thy  dinne  decree, 

(The  only  root  of  righteous  royalty,) 
With  this  dim  diadem  invested  me. 

With  it,  the  sacred  sceptre,  purple  robe. 

The  holy  unction,  and  the  royal  globe : 

Yet  am  I  levelled  with  the  life  of  Job. 
The  fiercest  furies,  that  do  daily  tread 

Uyion  my  grief,  my  grey  discrowned  head, 

Are  those  that  owe  my  bounty  for  their  bread. 

They  raise  a  ivar,  and  cliristen  it,  "  The  Cause," 

Whilst  sacrilegious  hands  ha\-e  best  applause. 

Plunder  and  murder  are  the  kingdom's  laws. 
Tymnny  bears  the  title  of  taxation. 

Revenge  and  robbery,  are  reformation. 

Oppression  gains  tiie  name  of  sequestration 
My  loyal  subjects,  who  in  this  bad  season 

Attend  me,  (by  the  law  of  God  and  reason,) 

Tliey  dare  impeach,  and  punish  for  high  treason. 
Next  at  the  clergy  do  their  furies  frown. 

Pious  episcopacy  must  go  down. 

They  will  destroy  the  crosier  and  tlie  crown. 
Churchmen  are  chained,  and  schismatics  are  freed. 

Mechanics  preach,  and  holy  fathers  bleed, 

The  crown  is  cioicified  with  tlie  creed. 
The  church  of  England  doth  all  faction  foster. 

The  pulpit  is  usurped  by  each  impostor. 

Extempore  excludes  the  pater  nnster. 
The  Presbyter  and  Independent  seed 

Springs  \\  ith  broad-blades ;  to  make  religion  bleed, 

Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  are  agreed. 
The  comer-stone 's  misplaced  by  every  pa\ior ; 

With  such  a  bloody  method  and  behaviour, 

Tlieir  ancestors  did  crucify  our  Saviour. 
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of  his  majesty's  going-  thence  was  to  save  them 
from  being  trod  in  the  dirt."  From  whence  we 
may  discern  what  false  and  frivolous  excuses  are 
avowed  for  truth,  either  in  those  declarations,  or  in 
this  penitential  book. 

94.  Our  forefathers  were  of  that  courage  and 
severity  of  zeal  to  justice  and  their  native  liberty, 
against  the  proud  contempt  and  misrule  of  their 
kings,  that  when  Richard  the  Second  departed  but 
from  a  committee  of  lords,  who  sat  preparing 
matter  for  the  parliament  not  yet  assembled,  to 


My  royal  consort,  from  whose  fruitful  womb 
So  many  princes  legally  have  come. 
Is  forced  in  pilgrimage  to  seek  a  tomb. 

Great  Britain's  heir  is  forced  into  France, 

Whilst  on  his  father's  head,  his  foes  advance  : 
Poor  child  I  he  weeps  out  his  inheritance. 

With  my  own  power,  my  majesty  they  wound, 

In  the  king's  name,  the  king  himself 's  uncrowned : 
So  does  the  dust  destroy  the  diamond. 

AVith  propositions  daily  they  enchant 

My  people's  ears,  such  as  do  reason  davmt. 
And  the  Almighty  will  not  let  me  grant. 

They  promise  to  erect  my  royal  stem. 

To  make  me  great,  t"  advance  my  diadem. 
If  I  \rill  first  fall  do«ni,  and  worship  them  : 

But  for  refusal  they  dev  our  my  thrones. 

Distress  my  children,  and  destroy  my  bones: 
I  fear  they  11  force  me  to  make  bread  of  stones. 

My  life  they  prize  at  such  a  slender  rate, 

Tliat,  in  my  absence,  they  draw  bills  of  hate. 
To  prove  the  king  a  traitor  to  the  state. 

Felons  obtain  more  privilege  than  I, 

They  are  allowed  to  answer  ere  they  die, 
'Tis  death  for  me  to  ask  tlie  reason,  why  ? 

But,  sacred  Sanour,  with  thy  words  1  woo 
Thee  to  forgive,  and  not  he  bitter  to 
Such,  as  thou  knowest  do  not  know  what  they  do. 

But  since  they  from  their  Lord  are  so  disjointed 
As  to  contemn  those  edicts  he  appointed. 
How  can  they  prize  the  power  of  his  anointed  ? 

Augment  my  patience,  nullify  my  hate, 

Presene  my  issue,  and  inspire  my  mate; 

Yet  though  we  perish,  bless  this  church  and  state. 
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the  removal  of  his  evil  counsellors,  they  first  van- 
quished and  put  to  flight  Robert  de  Vere,  his  chief 
favourite ;  and  then,  coming  up  to  London  with  a 
huge  army,  required  the  king,  then  withdrawn  for 
fear,  but  no  further  off  than  the  Tower,  to  come  to 
Westminster.  Which  he  refusing,  they  told  him 
flatly,  that  unless  he  came  they  would  choose  an- 
other. So  high  a  crime  it  was  accounted  then  for 
kings  to  absent  themselves,  not  from  a  parliament, 
which  none  ever  durst,  but  from  any  meeting  of 
his  peers  and  counsellors,  which  did  but  tend  to- 
wards a  parliament.  Much  less  would  they  have 
suffered,  that  a  king,  for  such  trivial  and  various 
pretences,  one  while  for  fear  of  tumults,  another 
while  "  for  shame  to  see  them,"  should  leave  his 
regal  station,  and  the  whole  kingdom  bleeding  to 
death  of  those  wounds,  which  his  own  unskilful 
and  perverse  government  had  inflicted. 

95.  Shame  then  it  was  that  drove  him  from  the 
parliament,  but  the  shame  of  what  P  Was  it  the 
shame  of  his  manifold  errors  and  misdeeds,  and 
to  see  how  weakly  he  had  played  the  king  ?  No ; 
"  but  to  see  the  barbarous  rudeness  of  those  tu- 
mults to  demand  any  thing."  We  have  started 
here  another,  and  I  believe  the  truest  cause  of  his 
deserting  the  parliament.  The  worst  and  strangest 
of  that  "  Any  thing,"  which  the  people  then  de- 
manded, was  but  the  unlording  of  bishops,  and 
expelling  them  the  house,  and  the  reducing  of 
church-discipline  to  a  conformity  with  other  Pro- 
testant churches;  this  was  the  barbarism  of  those 
tumults :  and  that  he  might  avoid  the  granting  of 
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those  honest  and  pious  demands,  as  well  demanded 
by  the  parliament  as  the  people,  for  this  very  cause 
more  than  for  fear,  by  his  own  confession  here,  he 
left  the  city  ;  and  in  a  most  tempestuous  season 
forsook  the  helm  and  steerage  of  the  common- 
wealth. This  was  that  terrible  "  Any  thing-,"  from 
which  his  conscience  and  his  reason  chose  to  run, 
rather  than  not  deny.  To  be  importuned  the  re- 
moving of  evil  counsellors,  and  other  grievances 
in  church  and  state,  was  to  him  "  an  intolerable 
oppression."  If  the  people's  demanding  were  so 
burdensome  to  him,  what  was  his  denial  and  delay 
of  justice  to  them  ? 

96.  But  as  the  demands  of  his  people  were  to 
him  a  burden  and  oppression,  so  was  the  advice 
of  his  parliament  esteemed  a  bondage ;  "  Whose 
agreeing  votes,"  as  he  affirms,  "  were  not  by  any 
law  or  reason  conclusive  to  his  judgment."  For 
the  law,  it  ordains  a  parliament  to  advise  him  in 
his  great  affairs ;  but  if  it  ordain  also,  that  the 
single  judgment  of  a  king  shall  out-balance  all  the 
wisdom  of  his  parliament,  it  ordains  that  which 
frustrates  the  end  of  its  own  ordaining.  For  where 
the  king's  judgment  may  dissent,  to  the  destruc- 
tion, as  it  may  happen,  both  of  himself  and  the 
kingdom,  their  advice,  and  no  further,  is  a  most 
insufficient  and  frustraneous  means  to  be  provided 
by  law  in  cases  of  so  high  concernment.  And 
where  the  main  and  principal  law  of  common  pre- 
servation against  tyranny  is  left  so  fruitless  and 
infirm,  there  it  must  needs  follow,  that  all  lesser 
laws  are  to  their  several  ends  and  purposes  much 
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more  weak  and  ineffectual.  For  that  nation  would 
deserve  to  be  renowned  and  chronicled  for  folly 
and  stupidity,  that  should  by  law  provide  force 
against  private  and  petty  wrongs,  advice  only 
against  tyranny  and  public  ruin. 

97.  It  being  therefore  most  unlike  a  law,  to  or- 
dain a  remedy  so  slender  and  unlawlike,  to  be  the 
utmost  means  of  all  public  safety  or  prevention,  as 
advice  is,  which  may  at  any  time  be  rejected  by 
the  sole  judgment  of  one  man,  the  king,  and  so 
unlike  the  law  of  England,  which  lawyers  say  is 
the  quintessence  of  reason  and  mature  wisdom ; 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  king's  negative  voice 
was  never  any  law,  but  an  absurd  and  reasonless 
custom,  begotten  and  grown  up  either  from  the 
flattery  of  basest  times,  or  the  usurpation  of  im- 
moderate princes.  Thus  much  to  the  law  of  it,  by 
a  better  evidence  than  rolls  and  records,  reason. 
But  is  it  possible  he  should  pretend  also  to  reason, 
that  the  judgment  of  one  man,  not  as  a  wise  or 
good  man,  but  as  a  king,  and  ofttimes  a  wilful, 
proud,  and  wicked  king,  should  outweigh  the  pru- 
dence and  all  the  virtue  of  an  elected  parliament  ? 
What  an  abusive  thing  were  it  then  to  summon 
parliaments,  that  by  the  major  part  of  voices 
greatest  matters  may  be  there  debated  and  resolved, 
whenas  one  single  voice  after  that  shall  dash  all 
their  resolutions  ? 

98.  He  attempts  to  give  a  reason  why  it  should, 
"  Because  the  whole  parliaments  represent  not  him 
in  any  kind."  But  mark  how  little  he  advances ; 
for  if  the  parliament  represent  the  whole  kingdom. 
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as  is  sure  enough  they  do,  then  cloth  the  king  re- 
present only  himself;  and  if  a  king  without  his 
kingdom  be  in  a  civil  sense  nothing,  then  without 
or  against  the  representative  of  his  whole  kingdom, 
he  himself  represents  nothing ;  and  by  conse- 
quence his  judgment  and  his  negative  is  as  good 
as  nothing.  And  though  we  should  allow  him  to  be 
something,  yet  not  equal  or  comparable  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  so  neither  to  them  who  re- 
present it ;  much  less  that  one  syllable  of  his 
breath  put  into  the  scales  should  be  more  pon- 
derous than  the  joint  voice  and  efficacy  of  a  whole 
parliament,  assembled  by  election,  and  endued 
with  the  plenipotence  of  a  free  nation,  to  make 
laws,  not  to  be  denied  laws;  and  with  no  more 
but "  no  !"  a  sleeveless  reason,  in  the  most  pressing 
times  of  danger  and  disturbance  to  be  sent  home 
frustrate  and  remediless. 

99.  Yet  here  he  maintains,  "  to  be  no  further 
bound  to  agree  with  the  votes  of  both  houses,  than 
he  sees  them  to  agree  with  the  will  of  God,  with 
his  just  rights  as  a  king,  and  the  general  good  of 
his  people."  As  to  the  freedom  of  his  agreeing  or 
not  agreeing,  limited  with  due  bounds,  no  man 
reprehends  it ;  this  is  the  question  here,  or  the 
miracle  rather,  why  his  only  not  agreeing  should 
lay  a  negative  bar  and  inhibition  upon  that  which 
is  agreed  to  by  a  whole  parliament,  though  never 
so  conducing  to  the  public  good  or  safety  ?  To 
know  the  will  of  God  better  than  his  whole  king- 
dom, whence  should  he  ha^^e  it  ?  Certainly  court- 
breeding  and  his  perpetual  conversation  with  flat- 

VOL.  I!.  H 
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terers  (*")  was  but  a  bad  school.  To  judge  of  his 
own  rights  could  not  belong  to  him,  who  had  no 
right  by  law  in  any  court  to  judge  of  so  much  as 


(")  To  declaim  against  the  vices  of  courtiers,  when  those 
brought  up  among  them,  and  who  share  their  failings,  describe 
and  condemn  them  as  the  worst  of  mankind,  were  a  pure  waste 
of  indignation,  which  should  be  reserved  for  those  on  whom 
contempt  cannot  fall.  The  sons  of  Clarendon,  who  touched  as 
gingerly  as  their  father  on  the  faults  of  princes,  and  even  in 
treating  of  courtiers  seemed  to  fear  the  consequences  of  plain- 
speaking,  dwell,  nevertheless,  in  general  terms,  upon  the  base 
Hattery  and  compliance  by  which  monarchs  are  too  commonly 
surrounded.  '■'■  Suadere  principi  quod  oporteat,  magni  laboris  ; 
assentatio  erga  principem  quemcunque  sine  affectu  peragitur,  was 
a  saying  of  Tacitus,  and  one  of  those  that  is  perpetually  verified. 
For  we  see,  in  all  times,  how  compliance  and  flattery  gets  ,the 
better  of  honesty  and  plain-dealing.  All  men  indeed  love  best 
those  that  dispute  not  with  them ;  a  misfortune,  whilst  it  is 
among  private  persons,  that  is  not  so  much  taken  notice  of;  but 
it  becomes  remarkable  and  grows  d  public  calamity,  when  this 
uncomely  obsequiousness  is  practised  totcards  great  princes,  who 
are  apt  to  mistake  it  for  duty,  and  to  prefer  it  before  such  advice 
as  is  really  good  for  their  service."  (^Preface  to  Clarendoii's  His- 
tory, i.  p.  14.)  Here  the  reader  will  perceive  that  "great 
princes"  does  not  mean  princes  with  great  qualities,  but  who 
happen  to  govern  great  nations ;  for,  were  they  truly  great,  the 
pitiful  creatures  that  buzz  about  a  court  would  never,  by  their 
"  uncomely  obsequiousness,"  be  able  to  impose  upon  their  in- 
tellects. In  the  above  passage  the  court  glanced  at  is  that  of 
Charles  I.,  of  which  Warburton  says — "  Every  now  and  then  a 
story  comes  out"  (in  Clarendon^s  History,)  "  which  shows  the 
court  to  have  been  exceedingly  tyrannical,  and  abates  all  our 
wonder  at  the  rage  and  malice  of  those  that  had  been  oppressed 
hy  it.  It  is  a  moot  point  which  did  the  king  most  mischief,  his 
court  servants,  whom  he  unreasonably  indulged,  or  his  country 
subjects,  whom  he  as  unreasonably  oppressed.  Gratitude  had 
not  the  same  influence  on  the  aflfections  of  his  servants,  which 
thirst  of  revenge  had  on  those  who  had  been  oppressed  by  their 
master."  {Clarendon's  History,  vii.  579.) 
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felony  or  treason,  being  held  a  party  in  both  these 
cases,  much  more  in  this ;  and  his  rights  however 
should  give  place  to  the  general  good,  for  which 
end  all  his  rights  were  given  him. 

100.  Lastly,  to  suppose  a  clearer  insight  and 
discerning  of  the  general  good,  allotted  to  his  own 
singular  judgment,  than  to  the  parliament  and  all 
the  people,  and  from  that  self-opinion  of  discern- 
ing, to  deny  them  that  good  which  they,  being  all 
freemen,  seek  earnestly  and  call  for,  is  an  arro- 
gance and  iniquity  beyond  imagination  rude  and 
unreasonable;  they  undoubtedly  having  most  au- 
thority to  judge  of  the  public  good,  who  for  that 
purpose  are  chosen  out  and  sent  by  the  people  to 
advise  him.  And  if  it  may  be  in  him  to  see  oft 
"  the  major  part  of  them  not  in  the  right,"  had  it 
not  been  more  his  modesty,  to  have  doubted  their 
seeing  him  more  often  in  the  wrong  ? 

101.  He  passes  to  another  reason  of  his  denials, 
"  because  of  some  men's  hydropic  unsatiableness, 
and  thirst  of  asking,  the  more  they  drank,  whom 
no  fountain  of  regal  bounty  (")  was  able  to  over- 

(■**)  This  cant  about  the  Iwuntij  of  despots  is  sure  to  be  found 
in  the  mouth  of  every  advocate  for  arbitrary  power.  Hume, 
{History  of  England,  i.  262.)  speaking  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
Norrrtan  barons,  observes  that  those  foreigners  owed  every  thing 
they  possessed  to  the  king's  hountii  ;  meaning  evidently  to  tax 
them  with  ingratitude.  But  who  put  it  into  the  Bastard's  power 
to  be  bountiful  ?  Or  how  can  tliat  be  called  bouuti/  which  is 
earned  by  toil  and  long  services  ?  It  was  the  valour  and  fidelity 
of  those  barons  that  had  enabled  the  Conqueror  to  distribute  the 
wealth  of  England,  and  they  had  a  right  to  share  in  the  distri- 
bution. The  king,  therefore,  gave  them  but  their  due;  and 
they  consequently  owed  him  no  obligation,   or  the  obligation 

H  2 
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come."  A  comparison  more  properly  bestowed  on 
those  that  came  to  guzzle  in  his  wine-cellar,  than 
on  a  freeborn  people  that  came  to  claim  in  parlia- 
ment their  rights  and  liberties,  which  a  king  ought 
therefore  to  grant,  because  of  right  demanded  ;  not 
to  deny  them  for  fear  his  bounty  should  be  ex- 
hausted, which  in  these  demands  (to  continue  the 
same  metaphor)  was  not  so  much  as  broached ;  it 
being  his  duty,  not  his  bounty,  to  grant  these 
things.  He  who  thus  refuses  to  give  us  law,  in  that 
refusal  gives  us  another  law,  which  is  his  will,  an- 
other name  also,  and  another  condition  ;  of  free- 
men to  become  his  vassals. 

102.  Putting  off  the  courtier,  he  now  puts  on  the 
philosopher,  and  sententiously  disputes  to  this 
effect,  "  That  reason  ought  to  be  used  to  men,  force 
and  terror  to  beasts  ;  {*')  that  he  deserves  to  be  a 
slave,  who  captivates  the  rational  sovereignty  of 
his  soul  and  liberty  of  his  will  to  compulsion  ;  that 
he  would  not  forfeit  that  freedom,  which  cannot  be 
denied  him  as  a  king,  because  it  belongs  to  him  as 
a  man  and  a  Christian,  though  to  preserve  his  king- 
dom ;  but  rather  die  enjoying  the  empire  of  his 

was  mutual.  In  fact,  the  historian  himself  immediately  proceeds 
to  show  how  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  king  had  alienated 
the  affections  of  his  companions  in  arms. 

{^^)  This  is  good  reasoning ;  but,  as  Blilton  observes,  would 
have  been  more  proper  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  than  in  his, 
whose  constant  practice  it  had  been  to  oppose  force  to  reason. 
But  Dr.  Gauden,  when  getting  up  this  imposture,  was  by  no 
means  nice  in  adapting  sentiments  to  characters :  it  was  enough 
for  him  if  he  could  string  together  a  number  of  sentences  calcu- 
lated by  their  speciousness  to  take  with  the  vulgar. 
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soul,  than  live  in  such  a  vassalage,  as  not  to  use 
his  reason  and  conscience,  to  like  or  dislike  as  a 
king."  Which  words,  of  themselves,  as  far  as  they 
are  sense,  good  and  philosophical,  yet  in  the  mouth 
of  him,  who,  to  engross  this  common  liberty  to 
himself  would  tread  down  all  other  men  into  the 
condition  of  slaves  and  beasts,  they  quite  lose  their 
commendation.  He  confesses  a  rational  sove- 
reignty of  soul  and  freedom  of  will  in  every  man, 
and  yet  with  an  implicit  repugnancy  would  have 
his  reason  the  sovereign  of  that  sovereignty,  and 
would  captivate  and  make  useless  that  natural  free- 
dom of  will  in  all  other  men  but  himself. 

103.  But  them  that  yield  him  this  obedience  he 
so  well  rewards,  as  to  pronounce  them  worthy  to 
be  slaves.  They  who  have  lost  all  to  be  his  sub- 
jects, may  stoop  and  take  up  the  reward.  What 
that  freedom  is,  which  "  cannot  be  denied  him  as 
a  king,  because  it  belongs  to  him  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian,"  I  understand  not.  If  it  be  his  nega- 
ive  voice,  it  concludes  all  men,  who  have  not  such 
a  negative  as  his  against  a  whole  parliament,  to  be 
neither  men  nor  Christians :  and  what  was  he  him- 
self then,  all  this  while  that  we  denied  it  him  as  a 
king  ?  Will  he  say,  that  he  enjoyed  within  him- 
self the  less  freedom  for  that  ?  Might  not  he,  both 
as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian,  have  reigned  within 
himself  in  full  sovereignty  of  soul,  no  man  repin- 
ing, but  that  his  outward  and  imperious  will  must 
invade  the  civil  liberties  of  a  nation  ?  (^^)     Did  we 

(*^)  In  the  midst  of  his  declamation  on  the  pretended  felicity 
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therefore  not  permit  him  to  use  his  reason  or  his 
conscience,  not  permitting  him  to  bereave  us  the 
use  of  ours  ?  And  might  not  he  have  enjoyed  both 
as  a  king,  governing  us  as  freemen  by  what  laws 
we  ourselves  would  be  governed  ?  It  was  not  the 
inward  use  of  his  reason  and  of  his  conscience,  that 
would  content  him,  but  to  use  them  both  as  a  law 
over  all  his  subjects,  "  in  whatever  he  declared  as 
a  king  to  like  or  dislike."  Which  use  of  reason, 
most  reasonless  and  unconscionable,  is  the  utmost 
that  any  tyrant  ever  pretended  over  his  vassals. 


of  the  country,  Clarendon  admits  the  wickedness  of  the  court, 
and  the  violation  of  the  constitution ;  and,  while  ostensibly  re- 
prehending the  discontents  of  the  people,  shows  they  were  a 
necessary  consequence,  springing  from  the  profligate  tyranny  of 
their  rulers.  "  The  court,"  he  says,  "  was  full  of  excess,  idle- 
ness, and  luxury  ;  and  the  country,  in  consequence,  full  of  pride, 
mutiny,  and  discontent."  Strange  picture  of  a  happy  people  ! 
However,  to  show  that  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
with  which  he  is  complimented  by  Warburton,  the  historian,  or, 
as  the  bishop  is  fond  of  saying,  "  the  noble  historian,"  proceeds 
to  insinuate  his  wonder  that  every  man  should  be  more  troubled 
and  perplexed  at  that  thei/  called  the  violation  of  one  law,  than 
delighted  or  pleased  with  the  observation  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
charter."  "And  nith  reason,"  says  Warburton.  "The  historian 
confesses  that  the  violation  of  this  one  law  was  supported  in  the 
courts  of  justice  by  a  logic,  (as  he  phrases  it,)  which  left  no  man 
any  thing  which  he  might  call  his  own.  (vol.  i.  p.  122.)  So  how 
could  they  be  pleased  with  what  was  left,  not  by  obseriation  of 
the  rest  of  the  charter,  as  he  represents  it,  but  by  a  precarious 
suspension  of  the  violation  ?"  (History,  &;c.  i.  136,  vii.  518.) 
Bishop  Burnet,  a  less  prejudiced  writer  than  Clarendon,  repre- 
sents bad  government  as  the  passion  of  Charles  the  First's  mind  : 
— "  He  hated  all  prudent  counsel,  and  even  when  compelled  by 
his  necessities  to  follow  it,  yet  hated  its  originators." — {History 
of  his  own  Times,  i.  30.) 
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104.  In  all  wise  nations  the  legislative  power, 
and  the  judicial  execution  of  that  power,  have  been 
most  commonly  distinct,  and  in  several  hands;  but 
yet  the  former  supreme,  the  other  subordinate.  If 
then  the  king  be  only  set  up  to  execute  the 
law,  which  is  indeed  the  highest  of  his  office,  he 
ousfht  no  more  to  make  or  forbid  the  making-  of 
any  law,  agreed  upon  in  parliament,  than  other 
inferior  judges,  who  are  his  deputies.  Neither  can 
he  more  reject  a  law  oftered  him  by  the  commons, 
than  he  can  new  make  a  law,  which  they  reject. 
And  yet  the  more  to  credit  and  uphold  his  cause, 
he  would  seem  to  have  philosophy  on  his  side; 
straining  her  wise  dictates  to  unphilosophical  pur- 
poses. But  when  kings  come  so  low,  as  to  fawn 
ujion  philosophy,  which  before  they  neither  valued 
nor  understood,  it  is  a  sign  that  fails  not,  they  are 
then  put  to  their  last  trump.  (^^)  And  philosophy 
as  well  requites  them,  by  not  suffering  her  golden 
sayings  either  to  become  their  lips,  or  to  be  used 
as  masks  and  colours  of  injurious  and  violent  deeds. 
So  that  what  they   presume  to   borrow  from  her 

{*')  All  philosophers  deserving  of  the  name  are  objects  of 
hatred  to  despotic  princes,  because  they  are  both  versed  in  the 
rights  of  mankhid,  and  imparl  their  knowledge  to  others.  For 
this  reason,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  at  court,  Hobbes,  the 
advocate  of  tyranny,  declaims  against  the  great  philosophical 
politicians  of  antiquity.  But  in  distress,  philosophy  is  to  all 
men  grateful  and  consolatory  ;  and  princes,  whether  despotic  or 
not,  may  then,  like  other  persons,  be  happy  to  invoke  its  aid, 
which,  with  that  of  religion,  may  enable  them,  without  sinking, 
to  bear  their  misfortunes,  merited  or  unmerited. 
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sage  and  virtuous  rules,  like  the  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx  not  understood,  breaks  the  neck  of  their 
own  cause. 

105.  But  now  again  to  politics:  "He  cannot 
think  the  majesty  of  the  crown  of  England  to  be 
bound  by  any  coronation  oath  in  a  blind  and 
brutish  formality,  (")  to  consent  to  whatever  its 
subjects  in  parliament  shall  require."  What  tyrant 
could  presume  to  say  more,  when  he  meant  to  kick 
down  all  law,  government,  and  bond  of  oath  ?  But 
why  he  s6  desires  to  absolve  himself  the  oath  of  his 
coronation  would  be  worth  the  knowing.  It  can- 
not but  be  yielded,  that  the  oath,  which  binds  him 
to  the  performance  of  his  trust,  ought  in  reason  to 
contain  the  sum  of  what  his  chief  trust  and  office 

(*^)  Despots  in  all  ages  have  made  very  free  with  oaths. 
With  them  perjury  is  among  the  arts  of  state. 

••  Nam,  si  riolandum  est  jus,  regiiandi  gratia 
Violandum  est :  aliis  rebus  pietatem  colas." 

Cicero,  ry/.iii.21. 

Upon  this  passage,  translated  from  Euripides,  Bayle  has  the 
following  acute  remarks : — "  Je  ne  sai  si  tous  ceux  qui  citent 
cette  sentence  d'Euripide,  en  comprennant  toute  I'energie  ; 
on  y  voit  I'esprit,  et  de  ceux  qui  acquierent  des  Royaumes,  et 
de  ceux  qui  gouvement  les  Etats ;  ils  vont  quelquefois  jusqu'a 
la  superstition.  Regardez  la  conduite  particuliere  d'Agesilaus : 
tout  y  est  dans  I'ordre,  aliis  rebus  pietatem  colas:  il  ne  sorte  de 
I'equite,  qu'en  tant  qu'il  regne,  repiandi  gratia  violandum  est. 
En  tant  que  homme,  il  vous  dira  sincerement,  comme  un  autre, 
amicus  usque  adaras  :  mais,  en  tant  que  Souverain,  s'il  parle  selon 
sa  pensee,  il  vous  dira,  '  Je  observerai  le  traite  de  paix,  pendant 
que  le  bien  de  mon  Royaume  le  demandera ;  je  me  moquerai  de 
mon  serment,  des  que  la  maxime  de  TEtat  le  voudra.'" — (Dic- 
tionaire  Historiquce  et  Critique,  art,  Agesilaus,  rem.  H.) 
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is.  But  if  it  neither  do  enjoin,  nor  mention  to 
him,  as  a  part  of  his  duty,  the  making-  or  the  mar- 
ring of  any  law,  or  scrap  of  law,  but  requires  only 
his  assent  to  those  laws  which  the  people  have 
already  chosen,  or  shall  choose  ;  (for  so  both  the 
Latin  of  that  oath,  and  the  old  English  ;  and  all 
reason  admits,  that  the  people  should  not  lose  un- 
der a  new  king  what  freedom  they  had  before;) 
then  that  negative  voice  so  contended  for,  to  deny 
the  passing  of  any  law,  which  the  commons  choose, 
is  both  against  the  oath  of  his  coronation,  and  his 
kingly  office. 

106.  And  if  the  king  may  deny  to  pass  what  the 
parliament  hath  chosen  to  be  a  law,  then  doth  the 
king  make  himself  superior  to  his  whole  kingdom; 
which  not  only  the  general  maxims  of  policy  gain- 
say, but  even  our  own  standing  laws,  as  hath  been 
cited  to  him  in  remonstrances  heretofore,  that  "  the 
king  hath  two  superiors,  the  law,  and  his  court  of 
parliament."  But  this  he  counts  to  be  a  blind  and 
brutish  formality,  whether  it  be  law,  or  oath,  or  his 
duty,  and  thinks  to  turn  it  off  with  wholesome 
words  and  phrases,  which  he  then  first  learnt  of 
the  honest  people,  when  they  were  so  often  com- 
pelled to  use  them  against  those  more  truly  blind 
and  brutish  formalities  thrust  upon  us  by  his  own 
command,  not  in  civil  matters  only,  but  in  spiri- 
tual. And  if  his  oath  to  perform  what  the  people 
require,  when  they  crown  him,  be  in  his  esteem  a 
brutish  formality,  then  doubtless  those  other  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  taken  absolute  on 
our  part,  may  most  justly  appear  to  us  in  all  re- 
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spects  as  brutish  and  as  formal ;  and  so  by  his  own 
sentence  no  more  binding  to  us,  than  his  oath  to 
him. 

107.  As  for  his  instance,  in  case  "  he  and  the 
House  of  Peers  attempted  to  enjoin  the  House  of 
Commons,"  it  bears  no  equality ;  for  he  and  the 
Peers  represent  but  themselves,  the  Commons  are 
the  whole  kingdom.  Thus  he  concludes  "  his  oath 
to  be  fully  discharged  in  governing  by  laws  already 
made,"  as  being  not  bound  to  pass  any  new,  "  if 
his  reason  bids  him  deny."  And  so  may  infinite 
mischiefs  grow,  and  he  with  a  pernicious  negative 
may  deny  us  all  things  good,  or  just,  or  safe, 
whereof  our  ancestors,  in  times  much  differing 
from  ours,  had  either  no  foresight,  or  no  occasi6n 
to  foresee  ;  while  our  general  good  and  safety  shall 
depend  upon  the  private  and  overweening  reason 
of  one  obstinate  man,  who  against  all  the  king- 
dom, if  he  list,  will  interpret  both  the  law  and  his 
oath  of  coronation  by  the  tenor  of  his  own  will. 
Which  he  himself  confesses  to  be  an  arbitrary 
power,  yet  doubts  not  in  his  argument  to  imply, 
as  if  he  thought  it  more  fit  the  parliament  should 
be  subject  to  his  will,  than  he  to  their  advice ;  a 
man  neither  by  nature  nor  by  nurture  wise.  How 
is  it  possible,  that  he,  in  whom  such  principles  as 
these  were  so  deep  rooted,  could  ever,  though  re- 
stored again,  have  reigned  otherwise  than  tyranni- 
cally ? 

108.  He  objects,  "  That  force  was  but  a  slavish 
method  to  dispel  his  error."  But  how  often  shall 
it  be  answered  him,  that  no  force  was  used  to  dis- 
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pel  the  eiTOi"  out  of  bis  head,  but  to  drive  it  from 
off  our  necks  ?  for  his  error  was  imperious,  and 
would  command  all  other  men  to  renounce  their 
own  reason  and  understanding',  till  they  perished 
under  the  injunction  of  his  all-ruling'  error.  He 
alleges  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions  to  excuse 
his  possible  failings,  a  position  false  both  in  law 
and  divinity  :  yea,  contrary  to  his  own  better  prin- 
ciples, who  affirms  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  that 
"  the  goodness  of  a  man's  intention  will  not  excuse 
the  scandal  and  contagion  of  his  example."  His 
not  knowing,  through  the  corruption  of  flattery 
and  court-principles,  what  he  ought  to  have 
known,  will  not  excuse  his  not  doing  what  he 
ought  to  have  done ;  no  more  than  the  small  skill 
of  him,  who  undertakes  to  be  a  pilot,  will  excuse 
him  to  be  misled  by  any  wandering  star  mistaken 
for  the  pole.  But  let  his  intentions  be  never  so 
upright,  what  is  that  to  us  ?  What  answer  for  the 
reason  and  the  national  rights,  which  God  hath 
given  us,  if  having  parliaments,  and  laws,  and  the 
power  of  making  more  to  avoid  mischief,  we  suffer 
one  man's  blind  intentions  to  lead  us  all  with  our 
eyes  open  to  manifest  destruction  ? 

109.  And  if  arguments  prevail  not  with  such  a 
one,  force  is  well  used  ;  not  "  to  carry  on  the  weak- 
ness of  our  counsels,  or  to  convince  his  error,"  as 
he  surmises,  but  to  acquit  and  rescue  our  own  rea- 
son, our  own  consciences,  from  the  force  and  pro- 
hibition laid  by  his  usurping  error  upon  our  liber- 
ties and  understandings.  "  Never  any  thing  pleased 
him  more,  than  when  his  judgment  concurred  with 
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theirs."  That  was  to  the  applause  of  his  own 
judgment,  and  would  as  well  have  pleased  any  self- 
conceited  man. 

110,  "Yea,  in  many  things  he  chose  rather  to 
deny  himself  than  them."  That  is  to  say,  in  trifles. 
For  "  of  his  own  interests"  and  personal  rights  he 
conceives  himself  "  master."  To  part  with,  if  he 
please ;  not  to  contest  for,  against  the  kingdom, 
which  is  greater  than  he,  whose  rights  are  all  sub- 
ordinate to  the  kingdom's  good.  And  "  in  what 
concerns  truth,  justice,  the  right  of  church,  or  his 
crown,  no  man  shall  gain  his  consent  against  his 
mind."  What  can  be  left  then  for  a  parliament, 
but  to  sit  like  images,  while  he  still  thus,  either 
with  incomparable  arrogance  assumes  to  himself 
the  best  ability  of  judging  for  other  men  what  is 
truth,  justice,  goodness,  what  his  own  and  the 
church's  right,  or  with  insuflerable  tyranny  re- 
strains all  men  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  good, 
which  his  judgment,  though  erroneous,  thinks  not 
fit  to  grant  them  ;  notwithstanding  that  the  law 
and  his  coronal  oath  require  his  undeniable  assent 
to  what  laws  the  parliament  agree  upon  ? 

111.  "He  had  rather  wear  a  crown  of  thorns 
with  our  Saviour."  Many  would  be  all  one  with 
our  Saviour,  whom  our  Saviour  will  not  know. 
They  who  govern  ill  those  kingdoms  which  they 
had  a  right  to,  have  to  our  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns 
no  right  at  all.  Thorns  they  may  find  enow  of  their 
own  gathering,  and  their  own  twisting  ;  for  thorns 
and  snares,  saith  Solomon,  are  in  the  way  of  the  fro- 
ward  :  but  to  wear  them  as  our  Saviour  wore  them. 
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is  not  given  to  them  that  suffer  by  their  own  de- 
merits. Nor  is  a  crown  of  gold  his  due,  who  cannot 
first  wear  a  crown  of  lead  ;  not  only  for  the  weight 
of  that  great  office,  but  for  the  compliance  which  it 
ought  to  have  with  them  who  are  to  counsel  him, 
which  here  he  terms  in  scorn,  "  an  imbased  flexi- 
bleness  to  the  various  and  oft  contrary  dictates  of 
any  factions,"  meaning  his  parliament ;  for  the 
question  hath  been  all  this  while  between  them 
two.  And  to  his  parliament,  though  a  numerous 
and  choice  assembly  of  whom  the  land  thought 
wisest,  he  imputes,  rather  than  to  himself,  "  want 
of  reason,  neglect  of  the  public,  interest  of  parties, 
and  particularity  of  private  will  and  passion  ;"  but 
with  what  modesty  or  likelihood  of  truth,  it  will  be 
wearisome  to  repeat  so  often. 

112.  He  concludes  with  a  sentence  fair  in  seem- 
ing, but  fallacious.  For  if  the  conscience  be  ill 
edified,  the  resolution  may  more  befit  a  foolish 
than  a  Christian  king,  to  prefer  a  self-willed  con- 
science before  a  kingdom's  good  ;  especially  in  the 
denial  of  that,  which  law  and  his  regal  office  by 
oath  bids  him  grant  to  his  parliament  and  whole 
kingdom  rightfully  demanding.  For  we  may  ob- 
serve him  throughout  the  discourse  to  assert  his 
negative  power  against  the  whole  kingdom  ;  now 
under  the  specious  plea  of  his  conscience  and  his 
reason,  but  heretofore  in  a  louder  note  :  "  Without 
us,  or  against  our  consent,  the  votes  of  either  or  of 
both  houses  together,  must  not,  cannot,  shall  not." 
(Declar,  May  4,  1642.)  With  these  and  the  like 
deceivable  doctrines  he  leavens  also  his  prayer. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Upon  the  Queens  Departure. 

113.  To  this  argument  we  shall  soon  have  said  ; 
for  what  concerns  it  us  to  hear  a  husband  divulge 
his  household  privacies,  extolling  to  others  the 
virtues  of  his  wife?  an  infirmity  not  seldom  in- 
cident to  those  who  have  least  cause.  (^^)  But  how 
good  she  was  a  wife,  was  to  himself,  and  be  it  left 
to  his  own  fancy ;  how  bad  a  subject,  is  not 
much  disputed.  And  being  such,  it  need  be 
made  no   wonder,   though   she   left  a  protestant 

(^3)  Had  the  "  Eikon  Basilike"  been  the  work  of  Charles  I., 
no  man  could  have  read  the  seventh  chapter,  in  which  a  charac- 
ter of  his  wife  is  pretended  to  be  given,  without  a  mixture  of  pity 
and  contempt.  To  be  united  by  marriage  to  such  a  creature  was 
calamity  enough  ;  but  to  be  so  far  blinded  by  his  uxoriousness  as 
to  think  her  a  noble,  affectionate,  and  loyal  mate,  argued  a  de- 
gree of  stupidity  scarcely  credible.  But  that  Dr.  Gauden,  who 
must  have  known  her  character,  should  have  heightened  the 
wickedness  of  his  imposture  by  talking  of  the  "  noble  and  peace- 
ful soul"  of  Henrietta  Maria,  can  excite  nothing  less  than  indig- 
nation and  disgust.  The  following  are  among  the  words  which 
he  puts  into  the  king's  mouth.  "  'Tis  pity  so  nohle  and  'peace- 
ful a  soul  should  see,  much  more  suffer,  the  rudeness  of  those 
who  must  make  up  their  want  of  justice  with  inhumanity  and 
impudence.  Her  si/mpathy  icith  me  in  mii  ajjiictions  will  make 
her  virtues  shine  with  greater  lustre,  as  stars  in  the  darkest  nights, 
and  assure  the  envious  world  iliat  she  loves  me,  not  mv  fortunes.''' 
(p.  40.  edit,  of  1681.)  And  again,  in  the  next  page,  he  says,  his 
enemies  had  driven  her  from  the  kingdom,    "  lest  by  the  injlu- 
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kingdom  with  as  little  honour  as  her  mother  left  a 
lX)pish. 

114.  That  this  "  is  the  first  example  of  any  Pro- 
testant subjects,  that  have  taken  up  arms  against 
their  king,  a  Protestant,"  can  be  to  Protestants  no 
dishonour ;  when  it  shall  be  heard,  that  he  first 
levied  war  on  them,  and  to  the  interest  of  papists 
more  than  of  Protestants.  He  miiiht  have  griven 
yet  the  precedence  of  making  war  upon  him  to  the 
subjects  of  his  own  nation,  who  had  twice  opposed 
him  in  the  open  field  long  ere  the  English  found  it 
necessary  to  do  the  like.  And  how  groundless, 
how  dissembled  is  that  fear,  lest  she,  who  for  so 
many  years  had  been  averse  from  the  relisrion  of 
her  husband,  and  every  year  more  and  more,  before 
these  disturbances  broke  out,  should  for  them  be 
now  the  more   alienated   from  that,  to  which   we 

ence  of  her  example,  eminent  for  love  as  a  wife,  and  loyalty  as  a 
subject,  she  should  have  converted  to,  or  retained  in,  their  love 
and  loyalty,  all  those  whom  they  had  a  purpose  to  pervert." 
Alas  !  this  affectionate  wife  is  known  to  have  dissuaded  him 
from  attempting  his  escape  from  Carisbrooke  castle,  lest  by  coming 
into  France,  he  should  interrupt  her  adulterous  intrigue  with  Jer- 
myn.  [Clarendon,  vi.  80,  192.)  The  circumstance  is  darkly 
hinted  at  by  the  historian,  who  assigns  another  motive ;  but  War- 
burton  explains.  "  The  queen  dreaded  his  coming  to  Paris. 
She  was  unwilling  the  king  should  interrupt  her  commerce  with 
Jermyn."'  {Clarendon''^  /ffsto/i/,  vii.  624,  G27.)  Reresby,  who 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  queen  and  prince  into  France,  (the 
name  in  Clarendon  is  misspelt  Hereby,)  and  "  who  wrote  the 
Memoirs  of  his  own  Times,  not  long  since  published,  acknow- 
ledges, that  he  was  very  certain  that  the  queen  had  a  child  by 
Jennyn."  (Warburion,  Notes  to  Clarendon,  vii.  G22.)  These 
IMemoirs  were  some  years  ago  made  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
the  Retrospective  Review. 
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never  heard  she  was  inclined  ?  But  if  the  fear  of 
her  delinquency,  and  that  justice  which  the  Pro- 
testants demanded  on  her,  was  any  cause  of  her 
alienating  the  more,  to  have  gained  her  by  indirect 
means  had  been  no  advantage  to  religion,  much  less 
then  was  the  detriment  to  lose  her  further  off.  It 
had  been  happy  if  his  own  actions  had  not  given 
cause  of  more  scandal  to  the  Protestants,  than  what 
they  did  against  her  could  justly  scandalize  any 
papist. 

115.  Them  who  accused  her,  well  enough  known 
to  be  the  parliament,  he  censures  for  "  men  yet  to 
seek  their  religion,  whether  doctrine,  discipline,  or 
good  manners ;"  the  rest  he  soothes  with  the  name 
of  true  English  Protestants,  a  mere  schismatical 
name,  yet  he  so  great  an  enemy  of  schism.  He 
ascribes  "  rudeness  and  barbarity,  worse  than  In- 
dian," to  the  English  parliament ;  and  "  all  vir- 
tue" to  his  wife,  in  strains  that  come  almost  to  son- 
netting  :  how  fit  to  govern  men,  undervaluing  and 
aspersing  the  great  council  of  his  kingdom,  in  com- 
parison of  one  woman !  Examples  are  not  far  to 
seek,  how  great  mischief  and  dishonour  hath  befal- 
len nations  under  the  government  of  efteminate  and 
uxorious  magistrates ;  who  being  themselves  go- 
verned and  overswayed  at  home  under  a  feminine 
usurpation,  cannot  but  be  far  short  of  spirit  and 
authority  without  doors,  to  govern  a  whole  nation. 

116.  "  Her  tarrying  here  he  could  not  think  safe 
among  them,  who  were  shaking  hands  with  alle- 
giance, to  lay  faster  hold  on  religion ;  and  taxes 
them  of  a  duty  rather  than  a  crime,  it  being  just  to 
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obey  God  rather  than  man,  and  impossible  to  serve 
two  masters :  I  would  they  had  quite  shaken  off 
what  they  stood  shaking  hands  with;  the  fault  was 
in  their  courage,  not  in  their  cause.  In  his  prayer 
he  prays  that  the  disloyalty  of  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects may  not  be  a  hinderance  to  her  love  of  the  true 
religion  ;  and  never  prays,  that  the  dissoluteness  of 
his  court,  the  scandals  of  his  clergy,  the  unsound- 
ness of  his  own  judgment,  the  lukewarmness  of  his 
life,  his  letter  of  compliance  to  the  pope,  his  permit- 
ting agents  at  Rome,  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  her 
jesuited  mother  here,  may  not  be  found  in  the  sight 
of  God  far  greater  hinderances  to  her  conversion. 

117.  But  this  had  been  a  subtle  prayer  indeed, 
and  well  prayed,  though  as  duly  as  a  Paternoster, 
if  it  could  have  charmed  us  to  sit  still,  and  have  re- 
ligion and  our  liberties  one  by  one  snatched  from 
us,  for  fear  lest  rising  to  defend  ourselves  we  should 
fright  the  queen,  a  stiff  papist,  from  turning  Pro- 
testant !  As  if  the  way  to  make  his  queen  a  Pro- 
testant, had  been  to  make  his  subjects  more  than 
halfway  papists.  He  prays  next,  "  that  his  con- 
stancy may  be  an  antidote  against  the  poison  of 
other  men's  example."  His  constancy  in  what  >* 
Not  in  religion,  for  it  is  openly  known,  that  her  re- 
ligion wrought  more  upon  him,  than  his  religion 
upon  her ;  and  his  open  favouring  of  papists,  and 
his  hatred  of  them  called  puritans,  (the  minis- 
ters also  that  prayed  in  churches  for  her  conversion, 
being  checked  from  court,)  made  most  men  suspect 
she  had  quite  perverted  him.     But  what  is  it,  that 
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the  blindness  of  hypocrisy  dares  not  do  P  It  dares 
pray,  and  thinks  to  hide  that  from  the  eyes  of  God, 
which  it  cannot  hide  from  the  open  view  of  maji. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Upon  his  Repulse  at  Hull,  and  the  Fate  of  the 
Hothams. 

118.  Hull,  a  town  of  great  strength  and  oppor- 
tunity  both  to  sea  and  land  affairs,  was  at  that  time 
the  magazine  of  all  those  arms,  which  the  king 
had  bought  with  money  most  illegally  extorted  from 
his  subjects  of  England,  to  use  in  a  causeless  and 
most  unjust  civil  war  against  his  subjects  of  Scot- 
land. The  king  in  high  discontent  and  anger  had 
left  the  parliament,  and  was  gone  towards  the 
north,  the  queen  into  Holland,  where  she  pawned 
and  set  to  sale  the  crown  jewels ;  (a  crime  hereto- 
fore counted  treasonable  in  kings;)  and  to  what  in- 
tent these  sums  were  raised,  the  parliament  was  not 
ignorant.  His  going  northward  in  so  high  a  chafe 
they  doubted  was  to  possess  himself  of  that  strength, 
which  the  storehouse  and  situation  of  Hull  might 
add  suddenly  to  his  malignant  party.  Having  first 
therefore  in  many  petitions  earnestly  prayed  him 
to  dispose  and  settle,  with  consent  of  both  houses, 
the  military  power  in  trusty  hands,  and  he  as  oft  re- 
fusing, they  were  necessitated  by  the  turbulence 
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and  clanger  of  those  times,  to  put  the  king-dom  by 
their  own  authority  into  a  posture  of  defence  ;  and 
very  timely  sent  Sir  John  Hotham,  a  member  of 
the  house,  and  knight  of  that  county,  to  take  Hull 
into  his  custody,  and  some  of  the  trained  bands  to 
his  assistance. 

119.  For  besides  the  general  danger,  they  had, 
before  the  king's  going  to  York,  notice  given  them 
of  his  private  commissions  to  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle, and  to  Colonel  Legg,  one  of  those  employed 
to  bring  the  army  up  against  the  parliament;  who 
had  already  made  some  attempts,  and  the  former  of 
them  under  a  disguise,  to  surprise  that  place  for  the 
king's  party.  And  letters  of  the  Lord  Digby  were 
intercepted,  wherein  was  wished,  that  the  king 
would  declare  himself,  and  retire  to  some  safe 
place ;  other  information  came  from  abroad,  that 
Hull  was  the  place  designed  for  some  new  enter- 
prise. And  accordingly  Digby  himself  not  long- 
after,  with  many  other  commanders,  and  much 
foreign  ammunition,  landed  in  those  parts.  But 
these  attempts  not  succeeding,  and  that  town  being 
now  in  custody  of  the  parliament,  he  sends  a  mes- 
sage to  them,  that  he  had  firmly  resolved  to  go  in 
person  into  Ireland,  to  chastise  those  wicked  rebels, 
(for  these  and  worse  words  he  then  gave  them,)  and 
that  towards  this  work  he  intended  forthwith  to  raise 
by  his  commissions,  in  the  counties  near  West- 
chester, a  guard  for  his  own  person,  consisting  of 
two  thousand  foot,  and  two  hundred  horse,  that 
should  be  armed  from  his  magazine  at  Hull. 

120.  On  the  other   side,    the   parliament,   fore- 
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seeing  the  king's  drift,  about  the  same  time  send 
him  a  petition,  that  they  might  have  leave  for  ne- 
cessary causes  to  remove  the  magazine  of  Hull  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  to  which  the  king  returns  his 
denial;  and  soon  after  going  to  Hull  attended  with 
about  four  hundred  horse,  requires  the  governor  to 
deliver  him  up  the  town  :  whereof  the  governor  be- 
sought humblj'  to  be  excused,  till  he  could  send 
notice  to  the  parliament,  who  had  intrusted  him. 
Whereat  the  king  much  incensed  proclaims  him 
traitor  before  the  town  walls,  and  gives  immediate 
order  to  stop  all  passages  between  him  and  the  par- 
liament. C")     Yet  he  himself  dispatches  post  after 

(■"')  The  particulars  of  this  transaction,  with  the  due  degree  of 
party  colouring,  are  given  by  Clarendon.  It  seems  that  the  order 
of  Parliament  for  removing  the  magazine  from  Hull  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  had  among  "  the  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire,"  caused 
much  trouble ;  wherefore,  before  the  commands  of  parliament 
could  be  obeyed,  they  advised  the  seizing  upon  this  magazine, 
which  is  softly  expressed  in  Clarendon  by  "they  did  very  ear- 
nestly beseech  him,  that  he  would  take  such  course,  that  it  might 
still  remain  there,  for  the  better  securing  those,  and  the  rest  of  the 
northern  parts."  Their  advice  was  found  palatable ;  for,  "  here- 
upon he  resolved  to  go  thither  himself;  and  the  night  before,  he 
sent  his  son,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  lately  arrived  from 
Richmond,  accompanied  with  the  Prince  Elector,  thither,  with 
some  other  persons  of  honour ;  who  knew  no  more,  than  that  it 
was  a  journey  given  to  the  pleasure  and  duriosity  of  the  duke. 
Sir  John  Hotham  received  them  with  that  duty  and  civility  that 
became  him.  The  next  morning  early,  the  king  took  horse  from 
York ;  and,  attended  with  two  or  three  hundred  of  his  servants, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  country,  rode  thither ;  and,  when  he  came 
within  a  mile  of  the  town,  sent  a  gentleman  to  Sir  John  Plotham, 
'  to  let  him  know  that  the  king  would  that  day  dine  with  him  ;' 
with  which  he  was  strangely  surprised,  or  seemed  to  be  so.  It 
was  then  reported,  and  was  afterwards  averred  by  himself  to  some 
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post  to  demand  justice,  as  upon  a  traitor;  using  a 
strange  iniquity  to  require  justice  upon  him,  whom 
he  then  waylaid,  and  debarred  from  his  appearance. 
The  parliament  no  sooner  understood  what  had 
passed,   but  they  declare,  that  Sir  John  Hotham 

friends,  that  he  had  received  the  night  before  advertisement,  from 
a  person  very  near  to,  and  very  much  trusted  by  his  majesty,  of 
the  king's  purpose  of  coming  thither,  and  that  there  was  a  reso- 
lution of  hanging  him,  or  cutting  his  throat,  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
the  town.  ^V'hether  this,  or  any  thing  else  wrought  with  him,  I 
know  not,  but  when  the  king  came,  he  found  the  gates  shut, 
and  the  bridges  drawn.  Sir  John  Hotham  appeared  himself 
upon  the  wall,  and  when  the  king  commanded  him  to  cause 
the  port  to  be  opened,  he  answered  like  a  distracted  man, 
that  no  man  could  imderstand;  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
used  all  the  execrations  imaginable,  that  the  earth  would  open 
and  swallow  him  up,  if  he  were  not  his  majesty's  most 
faithful  subject ;  talked  of  his  trust  from  the  parliament,  of  whose 
fidelity  towards  his  majesty  he  was  likewise  well  assured ;  and 
in  conclusion,  he  made  it  evident,  that  he  would  not  permit  the 
king  to  enter  into  the  town.  So  that  after  many  messages  and 
answers,  for  he  went  himself  from  the  wall,  out  of  an  apprehen- 
sion of  some  attempt  upon  his  person,  the  king,  after  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  they  who  attended  him,  were  permitted  to  return 
out  of  the  town  ;  and  after  he  had  caused  Sir  John  Hotham  to 
be  proclaimed  a  traitor,  for  keeping  the  town  by  force  against 
him,  returned  to  York,  with  infinite  perplexity  of  mind,  and 
sent  a  complaint  to  the  parliament,  of  Hotham's  disobedience 
and  rebellion.  It  was  then  believed,  and  Hotham  himself  made 
it  to  be  believed,  that  Mr.  Alurray,  of  the  bed-chamber,  who 
was  the  messenger  sent  by  the  king  in  the  morning,  to  give  Sir 
John  Hotham  notice  that  his  majesty  intended  to  dine  with  him, 
had  infused  some  apprehensions  into  the  man,  as  if  the  king 
meant  to  use  violence  towards  him,  which  produced  that  distem- 
per and  resolution  in  him  :  but  it  was  never  proved,  and  that  per- 
son (who  was  very  mysterious  in  all  his  actions)  continued  long 
after  in  his  majesty's  confidence."  {Clarendoii^s  Historii,  &;c.  ii. 
382.  sijq.  and  the  sujipressed  passages  in  the  notes,  and  appendix, 
&{c.  p.  608.) 
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had  done   no  more  than  was   his  duty,    and   was 
therefore  no  traitor. 

121.  This  relation,  being'  most  true,  proves  that 
which  is  affirmed  here  to  be  most  false ;  seeing  the 
parliament,  whom  he  accounts  his  "  greatest  ene- 
mies," had  "  more  confidence  to  abet  and  own," 
what  Sir  John  Hotham  had  done,  than  the  king 
had  confidence  to  let  him  answer  in  his  own  behalf. 
To  speak  of  his  patience,  and  in  that  solemn  man- 
ner, he  might  better  have  forborne  ;  "  God  knows," 
saith  he,  "  it  affected  me  more  with  sorrow  for 
others,  than  with  anger  for  myself;  nor  did  the 
affront  trouble  me  so  much  as  their  sin."  This  is 
read,  I  doubt  not,  and  believed  :  and  as  there  is 
some  use  of  every  thing,  so  is  there  of  this  book, 
were  it  but  to  show  us,  what  a  miserable,  credulous, 
deluded  thing  that  creature  is,  which  is  called  the 
vulgar;  (*')  who,  notwithstanding  what  they  might 

(^')  None,  in  fact,  but  the  most  vulgar  minds  could  ever  be 
deluded  by  such  a  mixture  of  cant,  imbecility,  and  falsehood  as 
the  "  Eikon  Basilike."  If  it  was  written  by  the  king,  it  affords 
an  admirable  means  of  estimating  his  capacity ;  if  it  was  written 
by  the  bishop,  we  may  judge  of  the  egregious  folly  of  those  who 
could  mistake  his  miserable  sophistry  for  reasoning  or  argument, 
or  his  exaggerated  hypocrisy  for  devotion.  It  is  some  satisfac- 
tion that  neither  tyrants  nor  their  advocates  often  excel  in  the 
art  of  writing ;  which,  as  Jean  Jaques  well  remarks,  no  man  be- 
comes master  of  by  instinct.  Painted  fires  may  deceive  the  eye, 
but  will  not  warm  ;  nor  can  the  specious  imitation  of  noble  sen- 
timents kindle  in  the  breast  of  the  reader  a  spark  of  generous  en- 
thusiasm. For  this  reason  the  icy  periods  of  the  "  Eikon  Basi- 
like"  are  now  dismissed  with  indifference  or  contempt;  while 
they  who  read  the  "  Eikonoklastes,"  however  few,  experience 
all  that  warmth  of  delight  which  true  eloquence  and  lofty  sym- 
pathies never  fail  to  inspire. 
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know,  will  believe  such  vain  glories  as  these.  Did 
not  that  choleric  and  vengeful  act  of  proclaiming 
,him  traitor  before  due  process  of  law,  having 
been  convinced  so  late  before  of  his  illegality  with 
the  five  members,  declare  his  anger  to  be  incensed? 
Doth  not  his  own  relation  confess  as  much  ?  And 
his  second  message  left  him  fuming  three  days  after, 
and  in  plain  words  testifies  "  his  impatience  of  de- 
lay" till  Hotham  be  severely  punished,  for  that 
which  he  there  terms  an  insupportable  affront. 

122.  Surely  if  his  sorrow  for  Sir  John  Hotham's 
sin  were  greater  than  his  anger  for  the  affront,  it 
was  an  exceeding  great  sorrow  indeed,  and  won- 
drous charitable.  But  if  it  stirred  him  so  vehe- 
mently to  have  Sir  John  Hotham  punished,  and  not 
at  all,  that  we  hear,  to  have  him  repent,  it  had  a 
strange  operation  to  be  called  a  sorrow  for  his  sin. 
He  who  would  persuade  us  of  his  sorrow  for  the 
sins  of  other  men,  as  they  are  sins,  not  as  they  are 
sinned  against  himself,  must  give  us  first  some  tes- 
timony of  a  sorrow  for  his  own  sins,  and  next  for 
such  sins  of  other  men  as  cannot  be  supposed  a  di- 
rect injury  to  himself.  But  such  compunction  in 
the  king  no  man  hath  yet  observed;  and  till  then 
his  sorrow  for  Sir  John  Hotham's  sin  will  be  called 
no  other  than  the  resentment  of  his  repulse ;  and 
his  labour  to  have  the  sinner  only  punished  will  be 
called  by  a  right  name,  his  revenge. 

123.  And  "  the  hand  of  that  cloud,  which  cast  all 
soon  after  into  darkness  and  disorder,"  was  his  own 
hand.  For  assembling  the  inhabitants  of  York- 
shire and  other  counties,  horse  and  foot,  first  under 
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colour  of  a  new  guard  to  his  person,  soon  after, 
being  supplied  with  ammunition  from  Holland, 
bouglit  with  the  crown  jewels,  he  begins  an  open  , 
war  by  laying  siege  to  Hull :  which  town  was  not 
his  own,  but  the  kingdom's ;  and  the  arms  there, 
public  arms,  bought  with  the  public  money,  or  not 
his  own.  Yet  had  they  been  his  own  by  as  good  a 
right  as  the  private  house  and  arms  of  any  man  are 
his  own;  to  use  either  of  them  in  a  way  not  private, 
but  suspicious  to  the  commonwealth,  no  law  per- 
mits. But  the  king  had  no  property  at  all  either 
in  Hull  or  in  the  magazine  :  so,  that  the  following 
maxims,  which  he  cites,  "  of  bold  and  disloyal  un- 
dertakers," may  belong  more  justly  to  whom  he 
least  meant  them.  After  this,  he  again  relapses 
into  the  praise  of  his  patience  at  Hull,  and  by  his 
overtalking  of  it  seems  to  doubt  either  his  own  con- 
science or  the  hardness  of  other  men's  belief.  To 
me  the  more  he  praises  it  in  himself,  the  more  he 
seems  to  suspect  that  in  very  deed  it  was  not  in 
him  ;  and  that  the  lookars  on  so  likewise  thought. 

124.  Thus  much  of  what  he  suffered  by  Hotham, 
and  with  what  patience;  now  of  what  Hotham 
suffered,  as  he  judges,  for  opposing  him :  "  he 
could  not  but  observe  how  God,  not  long  after, 
pleaded  and  avenged  his  cause."  Most  men  are  too 
apt,  and  commonly  the  worst  of  men,  so  to  interpret, 
and  expound  the  judgments  of  God,  and  all  other 
events  of  Providence  or  chance,  as  makes  most  to 
the  justifying  of  their  own  cause,  though  never  so 
evil;  and  attribute  all  to  the  particular  favour  of 
God  towards  them.     Thus  when  Saul  heard    that 
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David  was  in  Keilab,  "  God,"  saith  he,  "  hath  de- 
livered him  into  my  hands,  for  he  is  shut  in."  But 
how  far  that  king  was  deceived  in  his  thought  that 
God  was  favouring  to  his  cause,  that  story  unfolds; 
and  how  little  reason  this  king  had  to  impute  the 
death  of  Hotham  to  God's  avengement  of  his  re- 
pulse at  Hull,  may  easily  be  seen. 

125.  For  while  Hotham  continued  faithful  to  his 
trust,  no  man  more  safe,  more  successful,  more  in 
reputation  than  he :  but  from  the  time  he  first 
sought  to  make  his  peace  with  the  king,  and  to  be- 
tray into  his  hands  that  town,  into  which  before  he 
had  denied  him  entrance,  nothing  prospered  with 
him.  (*-)  Certainly  had  God  purposed  him  such 
an  end  for  his  opposition  to  the  king,  he  would  not 
have  deferred  to  punish  him  till  then,  when  of  an 
enemy  he  was  changed  to  be  the  king's  friend,  nor 
have  made  his  repentance  and  amendment  the  oc- 
casion of  his  ruin.  How  much  more  likely  is  it, 
since  he  fell  into  the  act  of  disloyalty  to  his  charge, 
that  the  judgment  of  God  concurred  with  the 
punishment  of  man,  and  justly  cut  him  off  for  re- 
volting to  the  king  !  to  give  the  world  an  example, 

(^^)  From  Clarendon's  narrative  it  would  appear,  that  offended 
pride  was  the  first  cause  of  the  defection  of  the  Hothams  from 
the  parliament :  the  son,  indignant  at  having  the  Lord  Fairfax 
placed  over  his  head,  fell  into  correspondence  with  the  court 
party,  which  being  detected,  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  historian,  who,  writing  by  command,  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  participate  in  all  his  master's  antipathies,  admits, 
however,  that  "  there  was  evidence  enough  against  them."  They 
were  accordingly  executed  on  Tower-hill.  {Hislorij,  v.  118  — 
121.) 
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that  glorious  deeds  done  to  ambitious  ends  find  re- 
ward answerable,  not  to  their  outward  seeming,  but 
to  their  inward  ambition.  In  the  meanwhile,  what 
thanks  he  had  from  the  king  for  revolting  to  his 
cause,  and  what  good  opinion  for  dying  in  his  ser- 
vice, they  who  have  ventured  like  him,  or  intend, 
may  here  take  notice. 

126.  He  proceeds  to  declare,  not  only  in  general 
wherefore  God's  judgment  was  upon  Hotham,  but 
undertakes  by  fancies,  and  allusions,  to  give  a  criti- 
cism upon  every  particular ,  "that  his  head  was 
divided  from  his  body,  because  his  heart  was  di- 
vided from  the  king;  two  heads  cut  off  in  one 
family  for  affronting  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  the  eldest  son  being  infected  with  the  sin 
of  his  father,  against  the  father  of  his  country." 
These  petty  glosses  and  conceits  on  the  high  and 
secret  judgments  of  God,  besides  the  boldness  of 
unwarrantable  commenting,  (^^)    are  so  weak  and 

(^^)  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  the  author  of  the 
"  Eikon  Basilike,"  whether  king  or  prelate,  indecently  tri- 
umphing over  the  fate  of  these  unhappy  men,  whose  fluctuations 
of  principle,  though  favourable  to  the  court,  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite even  his  contempt.  "  I  cannot  but  observe,"  he  says,  "  how 
God,  not  long  after,  so  pleaded  and  avenged  my  cause,  in  the  eye 
of  the  world,  that  the  most  wilfully  blind  cannot  avoid  the  dis- 
pleasure to  see  it,  and  with  some  remorse  and  fear  to  own  it  as  a 
notable  stroke  and  prediction  of  divine  vengeance."  It  may 
be  remarked,  that  wicked  men  in  authority  always  pretend  to 
think  heaven  greatly  interested  in  pleading  their  cause,  and 
avenging  any  thing  and  every  thing  that  offends  them.  But  let 
us  hear  him.  "For  Sir  John  Hoiham,  unreproached,  unthreat- 
ened,"  (not  if  Clarendon  speaks  truth,)  "  uncursed  by  any  Ian. 
guage  or  secret  imprecation  of  mine,"  (he  appears,  however,  to 
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shallow,  and  so  like  the  quibbles  of  a  court  sermon, 
that  we  may  safely  reckon  them  either  fetched  from 
such  a  pattern,  or  that  the  hand  of  some  household 

speak  as  if  this  had  been  his  usual  practice,)  "  only  blasted 
with  the  conscience  of  his  own  wickedness,  and  falling  from  one 
inconstancy  to  another,  not  long  after  pays  his  own  and  his 
son's  head  as  forfeitures  to  their  disloyalty,  to  those  men  from 
whom  surely  he  might  have  expected  another  reward  than  thus 
to  divide  their  heads  from  their  bodies,  whose  hearts  in  them  were 
divided  from  their  king."  {Eikon  Basiliht,  p.  45.)  The  writer, 
we  see,  has  his  pretty  conceits  upon  the  dividing  of  heads  from 
bodies,  &c.,  and  plays  with  the  thought  as  if  it  pleased  him. 
No  doubt  his  charity  led  him  to  desire  a  few  more  such  occa- 
sions of  uttering  witty  sayings :  but  to  proceed,  "  Nor  did  a 
solitary  vengeance  serve  the  turn  ;  the  cutting  off  one  head  in  a 
family  is  not  enough  to  expiate  the  affront  done  to  the  head  of 
the  commonwealth."  (Accordingly,  in  Japan,  when  a  man 
affronts  the  emperor,  all  his  kindred,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, are  put  to  the  sword  in  a  magnificent  style.)  "  The  eldest 
son  must  be  involved  in  the  punishment,  as  he  was  infected 
with  the  sin  of  the  father  against  the  father  of  his  countri/ :  root 
and  branch  God  cuts  off  in  one  day."  (Idem.  p.  46.)  I  defy  any 
person  to  produce  from  the  writings  of  any,  the  most  bigoted 
author  of  those  days,  an  example  of  more  savage  fanaticism  than 
this.  But  what  shall  we  say,  when  Clarendon  so  far  forgets  the 
rebuke  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  reverence  due  to  God,  as  to  in- 
dulge in  the  following  strain  ?  "  This  was  the  woful  tragedy  of 
these  two  unhappy  gentlemen;  in  which  there  were  so  many 
circumstances  of  an  unusual  nature,  that  the  immediate  hand  of 
Almighty  God  could  not  but  appear  in  it  to  all  men  who  knew 
their  natures,  humours,  and  transactions."  {History,  v.  121.) 
This  impiety  did  not  escape  W'arburton,  but  he  is  content  with 
denominating  it  weakness.  "  Perhaps  this  was  as  weak  a  re- 
mark as  the  historian  ever  made,  certainly  unworthy  of  him. 
These  men  did  not  act  more  against  conscience  in  siding  with 
parliament  against  the  king  than  many  others  :  they  were  not 
distinguished  for  their  violence  in  opposition,  and  they  returned 
to  their  obedience  sooner  ;  and  yet  these  are  picked  out  for  the 
objects  of  divine  vengeance."  (vol.  vii.  p.  G'OO.) 
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priest  foisted  them  in;  lest  the  world  should  forget 
how  much  he  was  a  disciple  of  those  cymbal  doc- 
tors. But  that  argument,  by  which  the  author 
would  commend  them  to  us,  discredits  them  the 
more  :  for  if  they  be  so  "  obvious  to  every  fancy," 
the  more  likely  to  be  erroneous,  and  to  misconceive 
the  mind  of  those  high  secrecies,  whereof  they 
presume  to  determine.  For  God  judges  not  by 
human  fancy. 

127.  But  however  God  judged  Hotham,  yet  he 
had  the  king's  pity.  But  mark  the  reason  how  pre- 
posterous ;  so  far  he  had  his  pity,  "  as  he  thought 
he  at  first  acted  more  against  the  light  of  his 
conscience,  than  many  other  men  in  the  same 
cause."  Questionless  they  who  act  against  con- 
science, whether  at  the  bar  of  human  or  divine  jus- 
tice, are  pitied  least  of  all.  These  are  the  common 
grounds  and  verdicts  of  nature,  whereof  when  he 
who  hath  the  judging  of  a  whole  nation  is  found 
destitute,  under  such  a  governor  that  nation  must 
needs  be  miserable.  By  the  way  he  jerks  at  "  some 
men's  reforming  to  models  of  religion,  and  that 
they  think  all  is  gold  of  piety,  that  doth  but  glister 
with  a  show  of  zeal."  We  know  his  meaning,  and 
apprehend  how  little  hope  there  could  be  of  him 
from  such  language  as  this  :  but  are  sure  that  the 
piety  of  his  prelatic  model  glistered  moi'e  upon  the 
posts  and  pillars,  which  their  zeal  and  fervency 
gilded  over,  than  in  the  true  works  of  spiritual  edi- 
fication. 

128,  "  He  is  sorry  that  Hotham  felt  the  justice  of 
others,  and  fell  not  rather  into  the  hands  of  his 
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mercy."  But  to  clear  that,  he  should  have  shown 
us  what  mercy  he  had  ever  used  to  such  as  fell  into 
his  hands  f^*)  before,  rather  than  what  mercy  he 
intended  to  such  as  never  could  come  to  ask  it. 
Whatever  mercy  one  man  might  have  expected,  it 
is  too  well  known  the  whole  nation  found  none ; 
though  they  besought  it  often,  and  so  humbly;  but 
had  been  swallowed  up  in  blood  and  ruin,  to  set 
his  private  will  above  the  parliament,  had  not  his 
strength  failed  him.  "  Yet  clemency  he  counts  a 
debt,  which  he  ought  to  pay  to  those  that  crave  it ; 
since  we  pay  not  any  thing  to  God  for  his  mercy  but 
prayers  and  praises."  By  this  reason  we  ought  as 
freely  to  pay  all  things  to  all  men  ;  for  all  that  we 
receive  from  God,  what  do  we  pay  for,  more  than 
prayers  and  praises  ?  We  looked  for  the  discharge 
of  his  office,  the  payment  of  his  duty  to  the  king- 
dom, and  are  paid  court-payment,  with  empty  sen- 
tences that  have  the  sound  of  gravity,  but  the  sig- 
nificance of  nothing  pertinent. 

(=^)  What  opinion  was  entertained  of  his  mercy  we  may  learn 
from  the  following  anecdote  related  by  his  apologist.  "  Before 
his  going  (to  Hampton  Court,)  he  sent  to  the  Earls  of  Essex  and 
Holland  to  attend  him  in  his  journey  ;  who  were  both  by  their 
places,  the  one  being  lord  chamberlain  of  his  household,  the  other 
the  first  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber,  or  groom  of  the  stole, 
obliged  to  that  duty.  The  Earl  of  Essex  resolved  to  go  ;  and 
to  that  purpose  was  making  himself  ready,  when  the  Earl  of 
Holland  came  to  him,  and  privately  dissuaded  him ;  assuring  him 
that  if  they  two  went,  they  should  be  both  murdered  at  Hamp- 
ton Court."  (Clarendon,  ii.  163.)  Upon  this  Warburton  sig- 
nificantly remarks : — "  The  Earl  of  Essex  lais  no  fool.  What 
an  idea  must  this  give  us  of  the  king's  known  character  /"  [Notes 
on  Clarendon,  vii.  548.) 
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129.  Yet  again  after  his  mercy  past  and  granted, 
he  returns  back  to  give  sentence  upon  Hotham  ; 
and  whom  he  tells  us  he  would  so  fain  have  saved 
alive,  him  he  never  leaves  killing  with  a  repeated 
condemnation,  though  dead  long  since.  It  was  ill 
that  somebody  stood  not  near  to  whisper  him,  that  a 
reiterating  judge  is  worse  than  a  tormentor.  "  He 
pities  him,  he  rejoices  not,  he  pities  him"  again  ;  but 
still  is  sure  to  brand  him  at  the  tail  of  his  pity  with 
some  ignominious  mark,  either  of  ambition  or  dis- 
loyalty. And  with  a  kind  of  censorious  pity  ag 
gravates  rather  than  lessens  or  conceals  the  fault : 
to  pity  thus,  is  to  triumph.  He  assumes  to  fore- 
know, that  "  after-times  will  dispute,  whether  Ho- 
tham were  more  infamous  at  Hull,  or  at  Tower- 
hill."  What  knew  he  of  after-times,  who,  while  he 
sits  judging  and  censuring  without  end  the  fate  of 
that  unhappy  father  and  his  son  at  Tower-hill, 
knew  not  the  like  fate  attended  him  before  his  own 
palace  gate ;  and  as  little  knew  whether  after-times 
reserve  not  a  greater  infamy  to  the  story  of  his  own 
life  and  reign  ? 

130.  He  says  but  over  again  in  his  prayer  what 
his  sermon  hath  preached  :  how  acceptably  to  those 
in  heaven  we  leave  to  be  decided  by  that  precept, 
which  forbids  "  vain  repetitions."  Sure  enough  it 
lies  as  heavy  as  he  can  lay  it  upon  the  head  of  poor 
Hotham.  Needs  he  will  fasten  upon  God  a  piece 
of  revenge  as  done  for  his  sake ;  and  take  it  for  a 
favour,  before  he  know  it  was  intended  him  :  which 
in  his  closet  had  been  excusable,  but  in  a  written 
and  published  prayer  too  presumptuous.     Eccle- 
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siastes  (^^)  hath  a  right  name  for  such  kind  of  sa- 
crifices. 

131.  Going  on  he  prays  thus  :  "  Let  not  thy  jus- 
tice prevent  the  objects  and  opportunities  of  my 
mercy."  To  folly,  or  to  blasphemy,  or  to  both, 
shall  we  impute  this?  Shall  the  justice  of  God 
give  place,  and  serve  to  glorify  the  mercies  of  a 
man  ?  All  other  men,  who  know  what  they  ask, 
desire  of  God,  that  their  doings  may  tend  to  his 
glory ;  but  in  this  prayer  God  is  required,  that  his 
justice  would  forbear  to  prevent,  and  as  good  have 
said  to  intrench  upon  the  glory  of  a  man's  mercy. 
If  God  forbear  his  justice,  it  must  be,  sure,  to  the 
magnifying  of  his  own  mercy  :  how  then  can  any 
mortal  man,  without  presumption  little  less  than 
impious,  take  the  boldness  to  ask  that  glory  out  of 
his  hand  ?  It  may  be  doubted  now  by  them  who 
understand  religion,  whether  the  king  were  more 
unfortunate  in  this  his  prayer,  or  Hotham  in  those 
his  sufferings. 

(^*)  Milton  alludes,  perhaps,  in  this  place,  to  Ecclesiastes, 
chap.  X.  V.  13  : — "  The  beginning  of  the  words  of  his  mouth 
is  foolishness ;  and  the  end  of  his  talk  is  mischievous  madness." 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Upon  the  Us  ting  and  raising  Armies,  ^c. 

132.  It  were  an  endless  work,  to  walk  side  by 
side  with  the  verbosity  of  this  chapter  ;  only  to  what 
already  hath  not  been  spoken,  convenient  answer 
shall  be  given.  He  begins  again  with  tumults  :  all 
demonstration  of  the  people's  love  and  loyalty  to 
the  parliament  was  tumult ;  their  petitioning  tu- 
mult ;  tlieir  defensive  armies  were  but  listed  tu 
niults;  and  will  take  no  notice  that  those  about 
him,  those  in  a  time  of  peace  listed  into  his  own 
house,  were  the  beginners  of  all  these  tumults; 
abusing  and  assaulting  not  only  such  as  came 
peaceably  to  the  parliament  at  London,  but  those 
that  came  petitioning  to  the  king  himself  at  York. 
Neither  did  they  abstain  from  doing  violence  and 
outrage  to  the  messengers  sent  from  parliament; 
he  himself  either  countenancing  or  conniving  at 
them. 

133.  He  supposes,  that  "  his  recess  gave  us  con- 
fidence, that  he  might  be  conquered."  Other  men 
suppose  both  that  and  all  things  else,  who  knew 
him  neither  by  nature  warlike,  nor  experienced,  nor 
fortunate;  so  far  was  any  man,  that  discerned 
aught,  from  esteeming  him  unconquerable;  yet 
such  are  readiest  to  embroil  others.  "  But  he  had 
a  soul  invincible."     What  praise  is  that  ?    The  sto- 
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mach  of  a  child  is  ofttimes  invincible  to  all  correc- 
tion. The  unteachable  man  hath  a  soul  to  all  rea- 
son and  good  advice  invincible;  and  he  who  is  in- 
tractable, he  whom  nothing  can  persuade,  may 
boast  himself  invincible  ;  whenas  in  some  things  to 
be  overcome,  is  more  honest  and  laudable  than  to 
conquer. 

134.  He  labours  to  have  it  thought,  "  that  his 
fearing  God  more  than  man"  was  the  ground  of 
his  sufferings ;  but  he  should  have  known,  that  a 
good  principle  not  rightly  understood  may  prove 
as  hurtful  as  a  bad  ;  and  his  fear  of  God  may  be  as 
faulty  as  a  blind  zeal.  He  pretended  to  fear  God 
more  than  the  parliament,  who  never  urged  him  to 
do  otherwise  ;  he  should  also  have  feared  God  more, 
than  he  did  his  courtiers,  and  the  bishops,  who  drew 
him,  as  they  pleased,  to  things  inconsistent  with  the 
fear  of  God.  Thus  boasted  Saul  to  have  "  per- 
formed the  commandment  of  God,"  and  stood  in  it 
against  Samuel ;  but  it  was  found  at  length,  that  he 
had  feared  the  people  more  than  God,  in  saving 
those  fat  oxen  for  the  worship  of  God,  which  were 
appointed  for  destruction.  Not  much  unlike,  if 
not  much  worse,  was  that  fact  of  his,  who,  for  fear 
to  displease  his  court  and  mongrel  clergy,  with  the  . 
dissolutest  of  the  people,  upheld  in  the  church  of 
God,  while  his  power  lasted,  those  beasts  of  Ama- 
lec,  the  prelates,  (*°)  against  the  advice  of  his  parlia- 
ment and  the  example  of  all  reformation;  in  this 

(*")  It  is  customary  with  the  ignorant  and  narrow-souled  to 
confound  the  cause  of  religion  with  the  cause  of  the  bishops  and 
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more  inexcusable  than  Saul,  that  Saul  was  at 
length  convinced,  he  to  the  hour  of  death  fixed  in 
his  false  persuasion;  and  soothes  himself  in  the 
flattering- peace  of  an  erroneous  and  obdurate  con- 
science ;  singing  to  his  soul  vain  psalms  of  exulta- 
tion, as  if  the  parliament  had  assailed  his  reason 
with  the  force  of  arms,  and  not  he  on  the  contrary 
their  reason  with  his  arms  ;  which  hath  been 
proved  already,  and  shall  be  more  hereafter. 

135.  He  twits  them  with  "  his  acts  of  grace;" 
proud,  and  unselfknowing  words  in  the  mouth  of 
any  king,  who  affects  not  to  be  a  god,  and  such  as 
oueht  to  be  as  odious  in  the  ears  of  a  free  nation. 
For  if  they  were  unjust  acts,  why  did  he  grant  them 
as  of  grace  ?  If  just,  it  was  not  of  his  grace,  but  of 
his  duty  and  his  oath  to  grant  them.  "  A  glorious 
king  he  would  be,  though  by  his  sufferings:"  but 
that  can  never  be  to  him,  whose  sufferings  are  his 
own  doings.  He  feigns  "a  hard  choice"  put  upon 
him,  "  either  to  kill  his  subjects,  or  be  killed." 
Yet  never  was  king  less  in  danger  of  any  violence 
from  his  subjects,  till  he  unsheathed  his  sword 
against  them ;  nay  long  after  that  time,  when  he 
had  spilt  the  blood  of  thousands,  they  had  still  his 
person  in  a  foolish  veneration. 


the  clergy  ;  though  we  have  here  a  proof  that  the  most  holy  and 
saintly  of  men  may  hold  episcopacy  in  abhorrence,  as  a  mere  po- 
litical engine  for  perpetuating  bad  government.  Hooker  had 
long  ago  proved,  as  Warburton  observes,  that  episcopacy  is  of 
human  institution  ;  and  with  much  liberality  the  bishop  treats 
contemptuously,  as  a  silly  superstition,  the  reverence  of  Charles  I. 
for  the  Church  of  England. 
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136.  He  complains,  "  that  civil  war  must  be  the 
fruits  of  his  seventeen  years  reigning  with  such  a 
measure  of  justice,  peace,  plenty,  and  religion,  as 
all  nations  either  admired  or  envied."  For  the  jus- 
tice we  had,  let  the  council-table,  star-chamber, 
high-commission  speak  the  praise  of  it;  not  forget- 
ting the  unprincely  usage,  and  as  far  as  might  be, 
the  abolishing  of  parliaments,  the  displacing  of 
honest  judges,  the  sale  of  offices,  bribery,  and  ex- 
action, not  found  out  to  be  punished,  but  to  be 
shared  in  with  impunity  for  the  time  to  come. 
Who  can  number  the  extortions,  the  oppressions, 
the  public  robberies  and  rapines  committed  on  the 
subject  both  by  sea  and  land,  under  various-  pre- 
tences ?  their  possessions  also  taken  from  them,  one 
while  as  forest-land,  another  while  as  crown-land; 
nor  were  their  goods  exempted,  no  not  the  bullion 
in  the  mint;  piracy  was  become  a  project  owned 
and  authorised  against  the  subject. 

137.  For  the  peace  we  had,  what  peace  was  that 
which  drew  out  the  English  to  a  needless  and 
dishonourable  voyage  against  the  Spaniard  at 
Cales  ?  (^")  Or  that  which  lent  our  shipping  to  a 
treacherous  and  antichristian  war  against  the  poor 

(")  Mr.  D'Israeli,  in  his  article  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
has  a  curious  pasquinade  on  this  inglorious  event,  which  he  in- 
troduces by  the  following  remarks  : — "  The  war  with  Spain  was 
clamoured  for ;  and  an  expedition  to  Cadiz,  in  which  the  duke  was 
reproached  by  the  people,  for  not  taking  the  command,  as  they  sup- 
posed from  deficient  spirit,  only  ended  in  our  undisciplined  sol- 
diers, under  bad  commanders,  getting  drunk  in  the  Spanish  cellars, 
insomuch  that  not  all  had  the  power  to  run  away.  On  this  expe- 
dition, some  verses  were  handed  about,  which  probably  are  now 

K    2 
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Protestants  of  Rochelle  (^®)  our  suppliants  ?  What 
peace  was  that  which  fell  to  rob  the  French  by  sea, 
to  the  embarring  of  all  our  merchants  in  that  king- 
dom ?  which  brought  forth  that  unblest  expedition 
to  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  (^^)  doubtful  whether  more  ca- 

first  printed,  from  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  times ;  a  political 
pasquinade  which  shows    the  utter  silliness  of  this,  '  Ridiculits 

Mus.' 

VERSES   ON   THE    EXPEDITION   TO  CADIZ. 

There  was  a  crow  sat  on  a  stone, 
He  flew  away — and  there  was  none ! 
There  was  a  man  that  ran  a  race. 
When  he  ran  fast — he  ran  apace ! 
There  was  a  maid  that  ate  an  apple. 
When  she  ate  two^she  ate  a  couple  ! 
There  was  an  ape  sat  on  a  tree, 
Wlien  he  fell  down — then  down  fell  he ! 
There  was  a  fleet  that  went  to  Spain, 
When  it  returned— it  came  again! " 

(Curiosities  of  Literature,  ili.  445.) 

(^^)  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  said  to  have  been  making 
preparations  for  succouring  Rochelle,  when  he  was  assassinated 
by  Felton.  {Clarendon,  i.  49.)  All  thoughts,  however,  of  afford- 
ing aid  to  the  Protestants  were  abandoned  after  his  death;  (i.  80;) 
and  in  1G41,  the  parliament,  in  their  "Remonstrance,"  re- 
proached the  king  with  "  the  loss  of  Rochelle,  by  first  suppress- 
ing their  fleet  with  his  own  royal  ships,  by  which  the  Protestant 
religion  in  France  infinitely  sufl^ered."  (ii.  50.)  This  is  after- 
wards alluded  to  by  the  historian  as  one  of  the  causes  that  led 
the  Huguenots  to  side  with  the  parliament  against  the  court, 
(iii.  363.)  If  we  may  give  credit  to  Gerbier,  a  foreign  tool  of 
the  duke's,  there  was  at  one  time  a  real  intention,  at  least  on 
Buckingham's  part,  to  relieve  the  RocheUois.  See  his  relation 
in  D' Israeli,  {Curiosities  nf  Literature,  iii.  447,  *<?(?.)  who  adds  an 
epitaph  on  the  duke,  which  contains  as  much  truth  as  bitterness  : 

"  If  Idle  trav'lers  ask,  who  lieth  here. 
Let  the  Duke's  tomb  this  for  inscription  bear: 
Paint  Cales  and  Rlie,  make  French  and  Spanish  laugh. 
Mix  England's  shame— and  there's  his  epitaph  !" 

(o9-^  This  expedition  against  the  island  of  Rh^  is  described  by 

Clarendon  as  more  unsuccessful  and  unfortunate  than  that  of 

Cadiz.   {History,  8)C.  i.  C.) 
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lamitous  in  the  success,  or  in  the  design,  betraying 
all  the  flower  of  our  military  youth  and  best  com- 
manders to  a  shameful  surprisal  and  execution. 
This  was  the  peace  we  had,  and  the  joeace  we  gave, 
whether  to  friends  or  to  foes  abroad.  And  if  at 
home  any  peace  were  intended  us,  what  meant 
those  Irish  billetted  soldiers  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  design  of  German  horse  to  sub- 
due us  in  our  peaceful  houses? 

138.  For  our  religion,  where  was  there  a  more 
ignorant,  profane,  and  vicious  clergy,  learned  in 
nothing  but  the  antiquity  of  their  pride,  their 
covetousness,  and  superstition  ?(^°)  whose  unsin- 
cere  and  leavenous  doctrine,  corrupting  the  peo- 
ple,  first  taught  them    looseness,   then  bondage  ; 

(^°)  Clarendon,  though  he  makes  a  general  eulogium  on  the 
order,  admits  that  the  clergy  about  "Whitehall,  were  occasionally 
guilty  of  much  "•  indiscretion  and  folly  ;"  but  is  angry  that  one 
bad  sermon  should  be  more  taken  notice  of  than  a  hundred 
otheis,  remarkable  for  their  wisdom  and  sobriety,  (i.  136.)  Upon 
this  Warburton  justly  remarks,  that  there  was  good  reason  for  the 
distinction,  "  because  that  otie  sermon  was  supported,  cried  up, 
and  adopted  by  the  court,  while  the  hundred  were  neglected  and 
discountenanced."  (vii.  518.)  The  historian  hunself,  indeed, 
observes,  "  it  cannot  be  denied  but  there  was  sometimes  preached 
there  matter  very  unfit  for  the  place,  and  very  scandalous  for  the 
persons,  who  presumed  often  to  determine  things  out  of  the  verge 
of  their  own  profession,  and,  in  ordine  ud  spivituaVui,  gave  unto 
Cffisar  what  Cassar  refused  to  receive,  as  not  belonging  to  him." 
(vol.  i.  136.)  What  was  this  that  he  refused?  I  could  never 
learn  that  he  ever  refused  any  thing  tending  to  auginent  his  jjower. 
In  the  historian's  praise  of  the  court  sermons  for  orthodox  divi- 
nity Warburton  does  not  concur :  "  We  can  see  nothing  of  this 
character  in  the  sermons  then  and  there  preached  and  published, 
which  are  not  a  few ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  full  of  pedanlrn 
and  quibble.'"     Which  is  exactly  what  Milton  thought  of  them. 
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loosening  them  from  all  sound  knowledge  and 
strictness  of  life,  the  more  to  fit  them  for  the  bond- 
age of  tyranny  and  superstition.  So  that  what 
was  left  us  for  other  nations  not  to  pity,  rather 
than  admire  or  envy,  all  those  seventeen  years,  no 
wise  man  could  see.  For  wealth  and  plenty  in  a 
land  where  justice  reigns  not  is  no  argument  of  a 
flourishing  state,  but  of  a  nearness  rather  to  ruin 
or  commotion. 

139.  These  were  not  "some  miscarriages"  only 
of  government,  "  which  might  escape,"  but  a  uni- 
versal distemper,  and  reducement  of  law  to  arbi- 
trary power ;  not  through  the  evil  counsels  of 
"  some  men,"  but  through  the  constant  course  and 
practice  of  all  that  were  in  highest  favour:  whose 
worst  actions  frequently  avowing  he  took  upon 
himself;  and  what  faults  did  not  yet  seem  in 
public  to  be  originally  his,  such  care  he  took  by 
professing  and  proclaiming  openly,  as  made  them 
all  at  length  his  own  adopted  sins.  The  persons 
also,  when  he  could  no  longer  protect,  he  esteemed 
and  favoured  to  the  end ;  but  never,  otherwise, 
than  by  constraint,  yielded  any  of  them  to  due 
punishment ;  thereby  manifesting  that  what  they 
did  was  by  his  own  authority  and  approbation. 

140.  Yet  here  he  asks,  "whose  innocent  blood 
he  hath  shed,  what  widows'  or  orphans'  tears  can 
witness  against  him  ?'  After  the  suspected  poison- 
ing ("')  of  his  father,  not  inquired  into  but  smo- 


(S')  This  charge  has  not,  I  thmk,  been  thoroughly  sifted  by 
any  modern  historian.  The  author  of  the  "  Yindicire  Caro- 
linae,"  a  weak  writer,  who  from  his  style  might  be  taken  for  a 
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thered  up,  and  him  protected  and  advanced  to  the 
very  half  of  his  kingdom,  who  was  accused  in 
parliament  to  be  author  of  the  fact;  (with  much 
more  evidence  than  Duke  Dudley,  that  false  pro- 
tector, is  accused  upon  record  to  have  poisoned 
Edward  the  Sixth ;)  after  all  his  rage  and  perse- 
cution, after  so  many  years  of  cruel  war  on  his 
people  in  three  kingdoms!  Whence  the  author  of 
"  Truths  Manifest,"  a  Scotsman,  not  unacquainted 
with  affairs,  positively  affirms,  "  that  there  hath 
been  more  Christian  blood  shed  by  the  commis- 
sion, approbation,  and  connivance  of  King  Charles, 
and  his  father,  James,  in  the  latter  end  of  their 
reign,  than  in  the  ten  Roman  persecutions."  Not 
to  speak  of  those  many  whippings,  pillories,  and 

court  chaplain,  tells  the  story  more  at  length  than  IMilton  ;  but 
is  chiefly  anxious  to  advance  his  high-church  ideas  of  the  power 
of  princes.  "  Monarchy,' he  says,  "  is  moTe  ancient  and  inde- 
pendent, than  parliaments ;"  though  writing  after  the  revolution 
of  1688,  he  is  willing  to  admit  that  "  their  advice  and  assistance 
makes  it  more  compacted."  Charles  I.  called  one  of  these  advising 
and  assisting  parliaments,  he  observes,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
"  which  sate  not  long."  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  as- 
sembles another  parliament,  which,  instead  of  voting  supplies,  the 
things  probably  intended  hy  assistance,  "fall  into  debates  and  re- 
flections against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  at  a  conference 
of  both  houses,  the  commons  deliver  in  an  impeachment  of  thir- 
teen articles  against  him ;  the  last  of  which  was,  that  the  king 
being  sick  of  an  ague  at  Theobald's,  the  duke  had  given  him  a 
plaister,  and  a  posset  drink,  without  the  advice  and  consultation 
of  his  physicians.  Three  days  after,  the  king  (by  message  to 
them)  takes  upon  himself,  as  having  full  knowledge  of  all  those 
transactions,  to  clear  the  duke  of  every  one  of  those  articles. 
However,  the  duke  makes  his  defence  to  the  lords,  and  puts  in  his 
answer  and  plea  to  the  impeachment  made  against  him  by  the 
commons ;  and  to  the  thirteenth  article  says,  that  having  been  re- 
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othei*  corporal  inflictions,  wherewith  his  reign  also, 
before  this  war,  was  not  unbloody :  some  have 
died  in  prison  under  cruel  restraint,  others  in 
banishment,  whose  lives  were  shortened  through 
the  rigour  of  that  persecution,  wherewith  so  many 
years  he  infested  the  true  church. 

141.  And  those  six  members  all  men  judged  to 
have  escaped  no  less  than  capital  danger,  whom 
he  so  greedily  pursuing  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  not  there  the  forbearance  to  conceal 
how  much  it  troubled  him,  "  that  the  birds  were 
flown."  If  some  vulture  in  the  mountains  could 
have  opened  his  beak  intelligibly  and  spoke,  what 
fitter  words  could  he  have  uttered  at  the  loss  of 
his  prey  ?  The  tyrant  Nero,  though  not  yet  de- 
serving that  name,  set  his  hand  so  unwillingly 
to   the  execution  of  a  condemned   person,   as  to 

covered  himself  of  an  ague,  by  a  plaister  and  posset  given  him 
by  a  physician  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's,  the  king  impatiently 
pressed  to  have  it,  but  was  delayed  by  the  duke,  who  prayed  the 
king  not  to  make  use  of  it,  but  by  the  advice  of  his  own  phy- 
sicians, nor  till  it  ivas  tried  upon  one  Palmer,  (of  the  bedcham- 
ber,) then  also  sick  of  an  ague,  which  the  king  said  he  would  do. 
However,  the  duke  being  gone  to  London,  the  king  would  have 
it,  and  so  took  it ;  and  upon  his  return,  hearing  a  rumour  that 
the  physic  had  done  the  king  hurt,  and  that  it  had  been  ad- 
ministered to  him  without  advice,  the  duke  acquaints  the  king 
with  it,  who  with  much  discontent  answered  thus,  '  They  are 
worse  than  devils  that  say  it.'  And  so  having  put  in  his  answer, 
the  duke  moves  the  lords,  that  the  commons  might  expedite 
their  reply  ;  instead  of  doing  which,  they  petition  the  king 
against  papists,  and  suspected  papists,  holding  places  of  autho- 
rity and  trust  in  the  kingdom,  and  draw  a  remonstrance  against 
the  duke,  and  tonnage  and  poundage,  on  which  that  parliament 
was  dissolved  by  commission."   (p.  15,  16.) 
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wish  "  he  had  not  known  letters."  Certainly  for 
a  king  himself  to  charge  his  subjects  with  high 
treason,  and  so  vehemently  to  prosecute  them  in 
his  own  cause,  as  to  do  the  office  of  a  searcher, 
argued  in  him  no  great  aversation  from  shedding 
blood,  were  it  but  to  "  satisfy  his  anger,"  and  that 
revenge  was  no  unpleasing  morsel  to  him,  where- 
of he  himself  thought  not  much  to  be  so  dili- 
gently his  own  caterer.  But  we  insist  rather  upon 
what  was  actual,  than  what  was  probable. 

142.  He  now  falls  to  examine  the  causes  of  this 
war,  as  a  difficulty  which  he  had  long  "  studied" 
to  find  out.  "  It  was  not,"  saith  he,  "  my  with- 
drawing from  Whitehall ;  for  no  account  in  rea- 
son could  be  given  of  those  tumults,  where  an 
orderly  guard  was  granted."  But  if  it  be  a  most 
certain  truth,  that  the  parliament  could  never  yet 
obtain  of  him  any  guard  fit  to  be  confided  in, 
then  by  his  own  confession  some  account  of  those 
pretended  tumults  "  may  in  reason  be  given  ;"  and 
both  concerning  them  and  the  guards  enough  hath 
been  said  already. 

143.  "  Whom  did  he  protect  against  the  jus- 
tice of  parliament  ?"  Whom  did  he  not  to  his 
utmost  power  ?  Endeavouring  to  have  rescued 
Strafford  from  their  justice,  though  with  the  de- 
struction of  them  and  the  city;  to  that  end  ex- 
pressly commanding  the  admittance  of  new  sol- 
diers into  the  Tower,  raised  by  Suckling  and  other 
conspirators  under  pretence  for  the  Portugal; 
though  that  ambassador  being  sent  to,  utterly 
denied  to  know  of  any  such  commission  from  his 
master.    And   yet,  that  listing  continued  :  not  to 
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repeat  his  other  plot  of  bringing  up  the  two  armies. 
But  what  can  be  disputed  with  such  a  king,  in 
whose  mouth  and  opinion  the  parliament  itself 
was  never  but  a  faction,  and  their  justice  no  jus- 
tice, but  "  the  dictates  and  overswaying  insolence 
of  tumults  and  rabbles  ?"  and  under  that  excuse 
avouches  himself  openly  the  general  patron  of 
most  notorious  delinquents,  and  approves  their 
flight  out  of  the  land,  whose  crimes  were  such,  as 
that  the  justest  and  the  fairest  trial  would  have 
soonest  condemned  them  to  death. 

144.  But  did  not  Catiline  plead  in  like  manner 
against  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  injustice  of 
their  trial,  and  the  justice  of  his  flight  from  Rome  ? 
Caesar  also,  then  hatching  tyranny,  injected  the 
same  scrupulous  demurs,  to  stop  the  sentence  of 
death  in  full  and  free  senate  decreed  on  Lentulus 
and  Cethegus,  two  of  Catiline's  accomplices,  which 
were  renewed  and  urged  for  Strafford.  He  vouch- 
safes to  the  reformation,  by  both  kingdoms  in- 
tended, no  better  name  than  "  innovation  and 
ruin  both  in  church  and  state."  And  what  we 
would  have  learned  so  gladly  of  him  in  other 
passages  before,  to  know  wherein,  he  tells  us  now 
of  his  own  accord.  The  expelling  bishops  out  of 
the  house  of  peers,  that  was  "  ruin  to  the  state ;" 
the  "  removing"  them  "  root  and  branch,"  this  was 
"  ruin  to  the  church."  How  happy  could  this 
nation  be  in  such  a  governor,  who  counted  that 
their  ruin,  which  they  thought  their  deliverance ; 
the  ruin  both  of  church  and  state,  which  was  the 
recovery  and  the  saving  of  them  both  ? 

1 45.  To  the  passing  of  those  bills  against  bishops 
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how  is  it  likely  that  the  House  of  Peers  gave  so 
hardly  their  consent,  which  they  gave  so  easily 
before  to  the  attaching  them  of  high  treason, 
twelve  at  once,  only  for  protesting  that  the  par- 
liament could  not  act  without  them  ?  Surely  if 
their  rights  and  privileges  were  thought  so  un- 
doubted in  that  house,  as  here  maintained ;  then 
was  that  protestation,  being  meant  and  intended 
in  the  name  of  their  whole  spiritual  order,  no 
treason  ;  and  so  that  house  itself  will  become 
liable  to  a  just  construction  either  of  injustice  to 
appeach  them  for  so  consenting,  or  of  usurpation, 
representing  none  but  themselves,  to  expect  that 
their  voting  or  not  voting  should  obstruct  the 
commons  :  who  not  for"  five  repulses  of  the  lords," 
no  not  for  fifty,  were  to  desist  from  what  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  kingdom  they  demanded,  so  long  as 
those  lords  were  none  of  our  lords.  And  for  the 
bill  against  root  and  branch,  though  it  passed  not 
in  both  houses  till  many  of  the  lords  and  some 
few  of  the  commons,  either  enticed  away  by  the 
king,  or  overawed  by  the  sense  of  their  own  ma- 
lignancy not  prevailing,  deserted  the  parliament, 
and  made  a  fair  riddance  of  themselves ;  that  was 
no  warrant  for  them  who  remained  faithful,  being 
far  the  greater  number,  to  lay  aside  that  bill  of 
root  and  branch,  till  the  return  of  their  fugitives  ; 
a  bill  so  necessary  and  so  much  desired  by  them- 
selves as  well  as  by  the  people. 

146.  This  was  the  partiality,  this  degrading  of 
the  bishops,  a  thing  so  wholesome  in  the  state,  and 
so  orthodoxal  in  the  church  both  ancient  and  re- 
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formed  ;  which  the  king  rather  than  assent  to 
"  will  either  hazard  both  his  own  and  the  king- 
dom's ruin,"  by  our  just  defence  against  his  force 
of  arms ;  or  prostrate  our  consciences  in  a  blind 
obedience  to  himself,  and  those  men,  whose  su- 
perstition, zealous  or  unzealous,  would  enforce 
upon  us  an  antichristian  tyranny  in  the  church, 
neither  primitive,  apostolical,  nor  more  anciently 
universal  than  some  other  manifest  corruptions. 

147.  But  "he  was  bound  besides  his  judgment, 
by  a  most  strict  and  indispensable  oath,  to  pre- 
serve the  order  and  the  rights  of  the  church."  If 
he  mean  that  oath  of  his  coronation,  and  that  the 
letter  of  that  oath  admit  not  to  be  interpreted 
either  by  equity,  reformation,  or  better  knowledge, 
then  was  the  king  bound  by  that  oath,  to  grant 
the  clergy  all  those  customs,  franchises,  and  cano- 
nical privileges  granted  to  them  by  Edward  the 
Confessor ;  and  so  might  one  day,  under  pretence 
of  that  oath  and  his  conscience,  have  brought  us 
all  again  to  popery.  But  had  he  so  well  remem- 
bered as  he  ought,  the  words  to  which  he  swore, 
he  might  have  found  himself  no  otherwise  obliged 
there,  than  "  according  to  the  laws  of  God,  and 
true  profession  of  the  gospel."  For  if  those  fol- 
lowing words,  "  established  in  this  kingdom,"  be 
set  there  to  limit  and  lay  prescription  on  the  laws 
of  God  and  truth  of  the  gospel  by  man's  estab- 
lishment, nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  more  in- 
jurious to  religion.  So  that  however  the  German 
emperors  or  other  kings  have  levied  all  those 
wars  on  their  Protestant  subjects  under  the  colour 
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of  a  blind  and  literal  observance  to  an  oath,  yet 
this  king  had  least  pretence  of  all ;  both  sworn  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  evangelic  truth,  and  disclaim- 
ing, as  we  heard  him  before,  "  to  be  bound  by  any 
coronation  oath,  in  a  blind  and  brutish  formality." 
Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined,  if  what  shall  be  estab- 
lished come  in  question,  but  that  the  parliament 
should  oversway  the  king,  and  not  he  the  parlia- 
ment. And  by  all  law  and  reason  that  which  the 
parliament  will  not  is  no  more  established  in  this 
kingdom,  neither  is  the  king  bound  by  oath  to 
uphold  it  as  a  thing  established.  And  that  the 
king  (who  of  his  princely  grace,  as  he  professes, 
hath  so  oft  abolished  things  that  stood  firm  by 
laWj  as  the  star-chamber  and  high  commission) 
ever  thought  him&elf  bound  by  oath  to  keep  them 
up,  because  established  ;  he  who  will  believe,  must 
at  the  same  time  condemn  him  of  as  many  perju- 
ries, as  he  is  well  known  to  have  abolished  both 
laws  and  jurisdictions  that  wanted  no  establish- 
ment. 

148.  "  Had  he  gratified,"  he  thinks,  "  their  an- 
tiepiscopal  faction  with  his  consent,  and  sacrificed 
the  church-government  and  revenues  to  the  fury 
of  their  covetousness,"  &c.  an  army  had  not  been 
raised.  Whereas  it  was  the  fury  of  his  own 
hatred  to  the  professors  of  true  religion,  which 
first  incited  him  to  prosecute  them  with  the  sword 
of  war,  when  whips,  pillories,  exiles,  and  impri- 
sonments were  not  thought  sufficient.  To  colour 
which  he  cannot  find  wherewithal,  but  that  stale 
pretence   of  Charles  V.,  and  other  popish  kings. 
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that  the  Protestants  had  only  an  intent  to  lay 
hands  upon  the  church  revenues,  a  thing  never  in 
the  thoughts  of  this  parliament,  till  exhausted  by 
his  endless  war  upon  them,  their  necessity  seized 
on  that  for  the  commonwealth,  which  the  luxury 
of  prelates  had  abused  before  to  a  common  mis- 
chief. 

149.  His  consent  to  the  unlording  of  bishops, 
(for  to  that  he  himself  consented,  and  at  Can- 
terbury the  chief  seat  of  their  pride,  so  God  would 
have  it!)  "was  from  his  firm  persuasion  of  their 
contentedness  to  suffer  a  present  diminution  of 
their  rights."  {^^)  Can  any  man,  reading  this,  not 
discern  the  pure  mockery  of  a  royal  consent,  to 
delude  us  only  for  "  the  present,"  meaning,  it 
seems,  when  time  should  serve,  to  revoke  all  ?  By 
this  reckoning,  his  consents  and  his  denials  come  ail 
to  one  pass  :  and  we  may  hence  perceive  the  small 
wisdom  and  integrity  of  those  votes,  which  voted 
his  concessions  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  grounds  of 
a  lasting  peace.  Thus  he  alleges  this  controversy 
about  bishops,  "to  be  the  true  state"  of  that  dif- 
ference between  him  and  the  parliament.  For  he 
held  episcopacy  "  both  very  sacred  and  divine ;" 
with  this  judgment,  and  for  this  cause,  he  with- 


(*')  This  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  letter  of  a  curate,  re- 
cently published  in  the  newspapers,  comparing  the  church  of 
England  to  an  old  woman,  who,  having  passed  through  the 
various  stages  of  life,  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  that  of  decre- 
pitude, must  now,  according  to  his  view  of  the  matter,  prepare 
to  die,  but  with  the  certainty  of  a  glorious  resurrection  to  ten- 
fold riches  and  grandeur. 
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drew  from  the  parliament,  and  confesses  that  some 
men  knew  "  he  was  like  to  bring  again  the  same 
judgment  which  he  carried  with  him."  A  fair  and 
unexpected  justification  from  his  own  mouth  af- 
forded to  the  parliament,  who,  notwithstanding 
what  they  knew  of  his  obstinate  mind,  omitted 
not  to  use  all  those  means  and  that  patience  to 
have  gained  him. 

150.  As  for  delinquents,  "  he  allows  them  to  be 
but  the  necessary  consequences  of  his  and  their 
withdrawing  and  defending,"  a  pretty  shift !  to 
mince  the  name  of  a  delinquent  into  a  necessary 
consequent.  What  is  a  traitor,  but  the  necessary 
consequence  of  his  treason  ?  What  a  rebel,  but  of 
his  rebellion  ?  From  his  conceit  he  would  infer  a 
pretext  only  in  the  parliament  "  to  fetch  in  delin- 
quents," as  if  there  had  indeed  been  no  such  cause, 
but  all  the  delinquency  in  London  tumults.  Which 
is  the  overworn  theme  and  stuffing  of  all  his  dis- 
courses. 

151.  This  he  thrice  repeats  to  be  the  true  state 
and  reason  of  all  that  war  and  devastation  in  the 
land ;  and  that  "  of  all  the  treaties  and  proposi- 
tions" offered  him,  he  was  resolved  "  never  to  grant 
the  abolishing  of  episcopal,  or  the  establishment  of 
presbyterian,  government."  I  would  demand  now 
of  the  Scots  and  covenanters,  ((for  so  I  call  them, 
as  misobservers  of  the  covenant,)  how  they  will  re- 
concile "  the  preservation  of  religion  and  their 
liberties,  and  the  bringing  of  delinquents  to  con- 
dign punishment,"  with  the  freedom,  honour,  and 
safety  of  this  avowed  resolution  here,  that  esteems 
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all  the  zeal  of  their  prostituted  covenant  no  better 
than  "  a  noise  and  show  of  piety,  a  heat  for  refor- 
mation, Blling  them  with  prejudice,  and  obstruct- 
ing all  equality  and  clearness  of  judgment  in 
them."  With  these  principles  who  knows  but  that 
at  length  he  might  have  come  to  take  the  covenant, 
as  others,  whom  they  brotherly  admit,  have  done 
before  him  ?  And  then  all,  no  doubt,  had  gone 
well,  and  ended  in  a  happy  peace. 

152.  His  prayer  is  most  of  it  borrowed  out  of 
David ;  but  what  if  it  be  answered  him  as  the 
Jews,  who  trusted  in  Moses,  were  answered  by  our 
Saviour ;  "  There  is  one  that  accuseth  you,  even 
David,  whom  you  misapply."  He  tells  God,  "  that 
his  enemies  are  many,"  but  tells  the  people,  when 
it  serves  his  turn,  they  are  but  "  a  faction  of  some 
few,  prevailing  over  the  major  part  of  both  houses." 
"  God  knows  he  had  no  passion,  design,  or  pre- 
paration, to  embroil  his  kingdom  in  a  civil  war." 
True ;  for  he  thought  his  kingdom  to  be  Issachar, 
a  "  strong  ass  that  would  have  couched  down  be- 
tween two  burdens,"  the  one  of  prelatical  super- 
stition, the  other  of  civil  tyranny :  but  what  pas- 
sion and  design,  what  close  and  open  preparation 
he  had  made,  to  subdue  us  to  both  these  by  terror 
and  preventive  foixe,  all  the  nation  knows. 

153.  "The  confidence  of  some  men  had  almost 
persuaded  him  to  suspect  his  own  innocence."  As 
the  words  of  Saint  Paul  had  almost  persuaded 
Agrippa  to  be  a  Christian.  But  almost,  in  the 
works  of  repentance,  is  as  good  as  not  at  all. 
"  God,"  saith  he,  "  will  find  out  bloody  and  deceit- 
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ful  men,  many  of  whom  have  not  lived  out  half 
their  days."  It  behoved  him  to  have  been  more 
cautious  how  he  tempted  God's  finding  out  of  blood 
and  deceit,  till  his  own  years  had  been  further 
spent,  or  that  he  had  enjoyed  longer  the  fruits  of 
his  own  violent  counsels. 

154.  But  instead  of  wariness  he  adds  another 
temptation,  charging  God  "  to  know,  that  the  chief 
design  of  this  war  was  either  to  destroy  his  person, 
or  to  force  his  judgment."  And  thus  his  prayer, 
from  the  evil  practice  of  unjust  accusing  men  to 
God,  arises  to  the  hideous  rashness  of  accusing 
God  before  men,  to  know  that  for  truth  which  all 
men  know  to  be  most  false.  He  prays,  "  that  God 
would  forgive  the  people,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  say  over  what 
our  Saviour  said ;  but  how  he  loved  the  people 
other  arguments  than  affected  sayings  must  de- 
monstrate. He  who  so  oft  hath  presumed  rashly 
to  appeal  to  the  knowledge  and  testimony  of  God 
in  things  so  evidently  untrue,  may  be  doubted 
what  belief  or  esteem  he  had  of  his  forgiveness, 
either  to  himself,  or  those  for  whom  he  would  so 
feign  that  men  should  hear  he  prayed. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Upon  their  seizing  the  Magazines,  Forts,  ^c. 

155.  To  put  the  matter  soonest  out  of  controversy 
who  was  the  first  beginner  of  this  civil  war,  since 
the  beginning  of  all  war  may  be  discerned  not  only 
by  the  first  act  of  hostility,  but  by  the  counsels 
and  preparations  foregoing,  it  shall  evidently  ap- 
pear that  the  king  was  still  foremost  in  all  these. 
No  king  had  ever  at  his  first  coming  to  the  crown 
more  love  and  acclamation  from  a  j^eople ;  (''^) 
never  any  people  found  worse  recjuital  of  their 
loyalty  and  good  aft'ection :  first  by  his  extraordi- 
nary fear  and  mistrust,  that  their  liberties  and 
rights  were  the  impairing  and  diminishing  of  his 
regal  power,  the  true  original  of  tyranny ;  next,  by 
his  hatred  to  all  those  who  were  esteemed  religious; 
doubting  that  their  principles  too  much  asserted 
liberty.  This  was  quickly  seen  by  the  vehemence, 
and  the  causes  alleged  of  his  persecuting,  the  other 
by  his  frequent  and  opprobrious  dissolution  of  par- 
liaments ;  after  he  had  demanded  more  money  of 

C'^)  But  this  is  nothing  remarkable.  Nearly  all  princes  are 
at  first  popular,  because  the  people  always  hope  the  best  from 
them,  and  are  but  slowly  undeceived.  No  good  king,  however, 
has  ever  been  known  to  lose  the  affections  of  his  people ;  and 
many  bad  ones  have  retained  them,  long  after  they  had  ceased 
to  deserve  either  love  or  respect. 
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them,  and  they  to  obtain  their  rights  had  granted 
him,  than  would  have  bought  the  Turk  out  of 
Morea,  and  set  free  all  the  Greeks.  C"^) 

156.  But  when  he  sought  to  extort  from  us,  by 
way  of  tribute,  that  which  had  been  offered  to  him 
conditionally  in  parliament,  as  by  a  free  people, 
and  that  those  extortions  were  now  consumed  and 
wasted  by  the  luxury  of  his  court,  he  began  then, 
(for  still  the  more  he  did  wrong,  the  more  he 
feared,)  before  any  tumult  or  insurrection  of  the 
people,  to  take  counsel  how  he  might  totally  subdue 
them  to  his  own  will.  Then  was  the  design  of 
German  horse,  while  the  duke  reigned ;  and  which 
was  worst  of  all,  some  thousands  of  the  Irish 
papists  were  in  several  parts  billetted  upon  us, 
while  a  parliament  was  then  sitting.  The  pulpits 
resounded  with  no  other  doctrine  than  that  which 
gave  all  property  to  the  king,  and  passive  obedi- 
ence C^)  to  the  subject.  After  which,  innumerable 
forms  and  shapes  of  new  exactions  and  exactors 
overspread  the  land  :  nor  was  it  enough  to  be  im- 
poverished, unless  we  were  disarmed.  Our  trained 
bands,  which  are  the  trustiest  and  most  proper 
strength  of  a  free  nation  not  at  war  with  itself,  had 

(^^)  See  among  the  Familiar  Letters  those  two  (Nos.  12  and 
15)  addressed  to  Leonard  Philaras,  a  noble  Athenian,  in  which 
he  gives  vent  to  his  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Greece,  and  his 
hopes  that  she  would  one  day  be  again  independent. 

(^*)  Even  the  good  and  amiable  Bishop  Berkeley  once  preach- 
ed a  sermon  inculcating  passive  obedience  ;  and  many,  who  have 
neither  his  learning  nor  his  virtues,  are  still,  in  spite  of  the  gene- 
ral intelligence  of  the  age,  imbued  with  this  barbarous  opi- 
nion. 

L    2 
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their  arms  in  divers  counties  taken  from  them ; 
other  ammunition  by  design  was  ingrossed  and 
kept  in  the  Tower,  not  to  be  bought  without  a 
licence,  and  at  a  high  rate. 

157,  Thus  far  and  many  other  ways  were  his 
counsels  and  preparations  beforehand  with  us, 
either  to  a  civil  war,  if  it  should  happen,  or  to  sub- 
due us  without  a  war,  which  is  all  one,  until  the 
raising  of  his  two  armies  against  the  Scots,  and  the 
latter  of  them  raised  to  the  most  perfidious  break- 
ing of  a  solemn  pacification  :  the  articles  whereof 
though  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  he  com- 
manded soon  after  to  be  burned  openly  by  the 
hangman.  What  enemy  durst  have  done  him  that 
dishonour  and  aflfront,  which  he  did  therein  to 
himself  ? 

158.  After  the  beginning  of  this  parliament, 
whom  he  saw  so  resolute  and  unanimous  to  relieve 
the  commonwealth,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Straflibrd 
was  condemned  to  die,  other  of  his  evil  counsellors 
impeached  and  imprisoned  ;  to  show  there  wanted 
not  evil  counsel  within  himself  suflScient  to  begin  a 
war  upon  his  subjects,  though  no  way  by  them 
provoked,  he  sends  an  agent  with  letters  to  the 
King  of  Denmark,  requiring  aid  against  the  parlia- 
ment: and  that  aid  was  coming,  when  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, to  divert  tliem,  sent  a  sudden  torrent  of 
Swedes  into  the  bowels  of  Denmark.  C^")  He  then 
endeavours  to  bring  up  both  armies,  first  the  Eng- 


(^)  The  Alarquis  of  jMontrose  went  for  Charles  II.  hoth  into 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  to  solicit  men,  money,  and  arms  against 
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lish,  with  whom  eight  thousand  Irish  papists,  raised 
by  Strafford,  and  a  French  army  were  to  join  ; 
then  the  Scots  at  Newcastle,  whom  he  thought  to 
have  encouraged  by  telling  them  what  money  and 
horse  he  was  to  have  from  Denmark. 

159.  I  mention  not  the  Irish  conspiracy  till  due 
place.  These  and  many  others  were  his  counsels 
toward  a  civil  war.  His  preparations,  after  those 
two  armies  were  dismissed,  could  not  suddenly  be 
too  open  :  nevertheless  there  were  eight  thousand 
Irish  papists,  which  he  refused  to  disband,  though 
entreated  by  both  houses,  first  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  next  under  pretence  of  lend- 
ing them  to  the  Spaniard  ;  and  so  l^ept  them  un- 
disbanded  till  very  near  the  month  wherein  that 
rebellion  broke  forth.  He  was  also  raisin":  forces 
in  London,  pretendedly  to  serve  the  Portugal,  but 
with  intent  to  seize  the  Tower;  into  vvliich  divers 
cannoniers  were  by  him  sent  with  many  fireworks 
and  grenadoes ;  and  many  great  battering  pieces 
Avere  mounted  against  the  city.  The  court  was  for- 
tified with  ammunition,  and  soldiers  new  listed, 
who  followed  the  king  from  London,  and  appeared 
at  Kingston,  some  hundreds  of  horse,  in  a  warlike 
manner,  with  waggons  of  ammunition  after  them  ; 
the  queen  in  Holland  was  buying  more;  of  which 
the  parliament  had  certain  knowledge,  and  had  not 
yet  so  much  as  demanded  the  militia  to  be  settled, 
till  they  knew  both  of  her  going  over  sea,  and  to 

his  country ;  but,  after  being  for  some  time  wheedled  with  spe- 
cious promises,  found  that  words  were  all  he  was  likely  to  ob- 
tain.—(C/are/u/o»,  vi.  409,  410.) 
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what  intent.  For  she  had  packed  up  the  crown 
jewels  C^')  to  have  been  going  long  before,  had  not 
the  parliament,  suspecting  by  the  discoveries  at 
Burrowbridge  what  was  intended  with  the  jewels, 
used  means  to  stay  her  journey  till  the  winter. 
Hull  and  the  magazine  there  had  been  secretly 
attempted   under  the    king's   hand ;   from  whom 

(^')  Clarendon,  who  relates  with  great  reluctance  whatever 
redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  parliament,  admits  that  they  were 
very  successful  in  obtaining  information  of  the  king's  designs, 
which,  in  many  cases,  they  could  have  obtained  only  through 
the  treachery  of  the  cavaliers.  "  Indeed  their  informations  were 
wonderful  particular,  from  all  parts  beyond  sea,  of  whatsoever 
was  agitated  on  the  king's  behalf;  as  well  as  from  his  court,  of 
whatsoever  was  designed,  or  almost  but  thought  of  to  himself." 
{History,  iii.  45.)  "Who,  upon  reading  this,  can  fail  to  remem- 
ber those  remarkable  lines  of  Shakspeare  : 

"  The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state 
Knows  almost  e^erj*  Kiain  of  Pluto's  gold  ; 
Finds  bottom  in  th'  uncomprehensive  deep; 
Keeps  pace  with  thought ;  and  almost  like  the  gods, 
Does  even  our  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles !" 

In  this  way  the  Parliament  learned  to  apprehend  the  pawning 
of  the  crown  jewels  in  Holland,  and  issued  an  order  declaring 
that  "  whosoever  had  been,  or  should  be  an  actor  in  the  selling 
or  pawning  of  any  jewels  of  the  crown  ;  or  had,  or  should  pay, 
lend,  send,  or  bring  any  money  in  specie  into  this  kingdom,  for 
or  upon  any  of  those  jewels  ;  or  whosoever  had  or  should  accept 
of  any  bill  from  beyond  the  seas,  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  of 
money,  for  or  upon  any  of  those  jewels,  &c.  should  be  held  and 
accounted  as  an  enemy  of  the  state,  &c."  (Historii,  iii.  45,  46.) 
The  king's  own  jewels  also  got  into  circulation  ;  and  D'Tsraeli 
has  discovered  in  the  IMS.  correspondence  of  Warburton,  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Birch,  containing  a  curious  conjectviral  history  of  one  of  the 
royal  seals.  After  premising  that  Herbert,  an  attendant  on  Charles 
I.,  mentions  a  diamond  seal  with  the  king's  arms  engraved  on  it, 
he  quotes  the  following  letter  from  Warburton  to  Birch  : — "  If 
you  have  read  Herbert's  account  of  the  last  days  of  Charles  the 
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(though  in  his  declarations  renouncing  all  thought 
of  war)  notes  were  sent  oversea  for  the  supply  of 
arms ;  which  were  no  sooner  come,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Yorkshire  and  other  counties  were  called 
to  arms,  and  actual  forces  raised,  while  the  parlia- 
ment were  yet  petitioning  in  peace,  and  had  not 
one  man  listed. 

First's  life,  you  must  remember  he  tells  a  story  of  a  diamond 
seal,  with  the  arms  of  England  cut  into  it.  This  King  Charles 
ordered  to  be  given,  I  think,  to  the  prince.  I  suppose  you  don't 
know  what  became  of  this  seal,  but  would  be  surprised  to  find  it 
afterwards  in  the  court  of  Persia.  Yet  there  Tavernier  certainly 
carried  it,  and  offered  it  for  sale,  as  I  certainly  collect  from  these 
words  of  vol.  i.  p.  541  : — 'Me  souvenant  de  ce  qui  etait  arrive 
au  Chevalier  de  Reville,'  &c.  He  tells  us  he  told  the  prime 
minister  what  was  engraved  on  the  diamond  was  the  arms  of  a 
prince  of  Europe ;  but,  says  he,  I  would  not  be  more  particular, 
remembering  the  case  of  Reville.  Reville's  case  was  this : — he 
came  to  seek  employment  under  the  Sophy,  who  asked  him 
'  where  he  had  served  ?'  he  said,  '  In  England,  under  Charles  I., 
and  that  he  was  a  captain  in  his  guards.'  '  Why  did  you  leave 
his  service  ?'  '  He  was  murdered  by  cruel  rebels.'  '  And  how 
had  you  the  impudence,'  says  the  Sophy,  '  to  survive  him  ?' 
And  so  disgraced  hmi.  Now  Tavernier  was  afraid  if  he  had 
said  the  arms  of  England  had  been  on  the  seal,  that  they  would 
have  occasioned  an  inquiry  into  the  old  story.  You  will  ask 
how  Tavernier  got  this  seal  ?  I  suppose,  that  the  prince,  in  his 
necessities,  sold  it  to  Tavernier,  who  was  at  Paris  when  the  Eng- 
lish court  was  there.  What  made  me  recollect  Herbert's  ac- 
count, on  reading  this,  was  the  singularity  of  an  impress  cut  on 
the  diamond,  which  Tavernier  represents  as  a  most  extraordinary 
rarity.  Charles  I.  was  a  great  virtuoso,  and  delighted  particu- 
larly in  sculpture  and  painting."  {Curiosities  of  Literature,  iii. 
375j  376.)  Engraved  diamonds  have  always  been  rare ;  but 
Anselmus  Boetius  {Gemmarum  et  Liipiduin  Historia,  p.  129) 
mentions  several  stones  of  this  kind,  some  sculptured  with  caba- 
listical  characters. — (See  also  Goguet,  Origine  des  Loix,  t.  iii.  p. 
225,  sqq.) 
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160.  As  to  the  act  of  hostility,  though  not  much 
material  in  whom  first  it  began,  or  by  whose  com- 
missions dated  first,  after  such  counsels  and  pre- 
parations discovered,  and  so  far  advanced  by  the 
king,  yet  in  that  act  also  he  will  be  found  to  have 
bad  precedency,  if  not  at  London  by  the  assault  of 
his  armed  court  upon  the  naked  people,  and  his 
attempt  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  yet  cer- 
tainly at  Hull,  first  by  his  close  practices  on 
that  town,  next  by  his  siege.  Thus  whether  coun- 
sels, preparations,  or  acts  of  hostility  be  con- 
sidered, it  appears  with  evidence  enough,  though 
much  more  might  be  said,  that  the  king  is  truly 
charged  to  be  the  first  beginner  of  these  civil  wars. 
To  which  may  be  added  as  a  close,  that  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  he  charged  it  upon  himself  at  the 
public  treaty,  and  acquitted  the  parliament. 

161.  But  as  for  the  securing  of  Hull  and  the 
public  stores  therein,  and  in  other  places,  it  was 
no  "  surprisal  of  his  strength ;"  the  custody  whereof 
by  authority  of  parliament  was  committed  into 
hands  most  fit  and  most  responsible  for  such  a 
trust.  It  were  a  folly  beyond  ridiculous,  to  count 
ourselves  a  free  nation,  if  the  king,  not  in  parlia- 
ment, but  in  his  own  person,  and  against  them, 
might  appropriate  to  himself  the  strength  of  a 
whole  nation  as  his  proper  goods.  What  the  laws 
of  the  land  are,  a  parliament  should  know  best, 
having  both  the  life  and  death  of  laws  in  their  law- 
giving power:  and  the  law  of  England  is,  at  best, 
but  the  reason  of  parliament.  The  parliament 
therefore,  taking  into  their  hands  that  whereof  most 
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properly  they  ought  to  have  the  keeping,  committed 
no  surprisal.  If  they  prevented  him,  that  argued 
not  at  all  either  "  his  innocency  or  unprepared- 
ness,"  but  their  timely  foresight  to  use  prevention. 
162.  But  what  needed  that  ?  "They  knew  his 
chiefest  arms  left  him  were  those  only  which  the 
ancient  Christians  were  wont  to  use  against  their 
persecutors,  prayers  and  tears."  C"*)  .0  sacred  reve- 
rence of  God  !  respect  and  shame  of  men  !  whither 
were  ye  fled  when  these  hypocrisies  were  uttered  ? 
Was  the  kingdom  then  at  all  that  cost  of  blood  to 
remove  from  him  none  but  prayers  and  tears  ? 
AVhat  were  those  thousands  of  blaspheming  cava- 
liers about  him,  whose  mouths  let  fly  oaths  and 
curses  by  the  volley:  were  those  the  prayers;  and 
those  carouses  drunk  to  the  confusion  of  all  things 
good  or  holy,  did  those  minister  the  tears  ?  Were 
they  prayers  and  tears  that  were  listed  at  York, 
mustered  on  Heworth  Moor,  and  laid  seige  to  Hull 
for  the  guard  of  his  person  ?  Were  prayers  and 
tears  at  so  high  a  rate  in  Holland,  that  nothing 
could  purchase  them  but  the  crown  jewels  ?  Yet 
they  in  Holland  (such  word  was  sent  us)  sold  them 
for  guns,  carabines,  mortar-pieces,  cannons,  and 
other  deadly  instruments  of  war  ;  which,  when  they 
came  to  York,  were  all,  no  doubt  by  the  merit  of 
some  great  saint,  suddenly  transformed  into  prayers 
and  tears:  and,  being  divided  into  regiments  and 


("*)  They  who  read  the  history  of  the  civil  wars  will  certainly 
be  astonished  at  this  declaration,  and  think  JVIilton's  rebuke 
richly  deserved. 
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brigades,  were  the  only  amis  that  mischieved  us  in 
all  those  battles  and  encounters. 

163.  These  were  his  chief  arms,  whatever  we 
must  call  them,  and  yet  such  arms  as  they  who 
fought  for  the  commonwealth  have,  by  the  help  of 
better  prayers,  vanquished  and  brought  to  nothing. 
He  bewails  his  want  of  the  militia,  "  not  so  much 
in  reference  to  his  own  protection,  as  the  people's, 
whose  many  and  sore  oppressions  grieve  him." 
Never  considering  how  ill  for  seventeen  years  to- 
gether he  had  protected  them,  and  that  these 
miseries  of  the  people  are  still  his  own  handiwork, 
having  smitten  them,  like  a  forked  arrow,  so  sore 
into  the  kingdom's  sides,  as  not  to  be  drawn  out 
and  cured  without  the  incision  of  more  flesh. 

164.  He  tells  us,  that  "  what  he  wants  in  the 
hand  of  power,"  he  has  in  "  the  wings  of  faith  and 
prayer."  But  they  who  made  no  reckoning  of 
those  wings,  while  they  had  that  power  in  their 
hands,  may  easily  mistake  the  wings  of  faith  for 
the  wings  of  presumption,  and  so  fall  headlong. 
We  meet  next  with  a  comparison,  how  apt  let 
them  judge  who  have  travelled  to  Mekka,  "  that 
the  parliament  have  hung  the  majesty  of  kingship 
in  an  airy  imagination  of  regality,  between  the 
privileges  of  both  houses,  like  the  tomb  of  Ma- 
homet." He  knew  not  that  he  was  prophesying 
the  death  and  burial  of  a  Turkish  tyranny,  that 
spurned  down  those  laws  which  gave  it  life  and 
being,  so  long  as  it  endured  to  be  a  regulated 
monarchy. 

165.  He  counts  it  an  injury  "  not  to  have  the 
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sole  power  in  himself  to  help  or  hurt  any ;"  and 
that  the  "  militia,  which  he  holds  to  be  his  un- 
doubted right,  should  be  disposed  as  the  parlia- 
ment thinks  fit :"  and  yet  confesses,  that,  if  he  had 
it  in  his  actual  disposing,  he  would  defend  those 
whom  he  calls  "  his  good  subjects,  from  those 
men's  violence  and  fraud,  who  would  persuade  the 
world,  that  none  but  wolves  are  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  the  custody  of  the  shepherd  and  his  flock." 
Surely,  if  we  may  guess  whom  he  means  here,  by 
knowing  whom  he  hath  ever  most  opposed  in  this 
controversy,  we  may  then  assure  ourselves,  that  by 
violence  and  fraud  he  means  that  which  the  par- 
liament hath  done  in  settling  the  militia,  and  those 
the  wolves  into  whose  hands  it  was  by  them  in- 
trusted :  which  draws  a  clear  confession  from  his 
own  mouth,  that  if  the  parliament  had  left  him 
sole  power  of  the  militia,  he  would  have  used  it  to 
the  destruction  of  them  and  their  friends. 

166.  As  for  sole  power  of  the  militia,  which  he 
claims  as  a  right  no  less  undoubted  than  the  crown, 
it  hath  been  oft  enough  told  him,  that  he  hath  no 
more  authority  over  the  sword  than  over  the  law  : 
over  the  law  he  hath  none,  either  to  establish  or  to 
abrogate,  to  interpret  or  to  execute,  but  only  by 
his  courts  and  in  his  courts,  whereof  the  parlia- 
ment is  highest;  no  more  therefore  hath  he  power 
of  the  militia,  which  is  the  sword,  either  to  use  or 
to  dispose,  but  with  consent  of  parliament ;  give 
him  but  that,  and  as  good  give  him  in  a  lump  all 
our  laws  and  liberties.  For  if  the  power  of  the 
sword  were  anywhere  separate  and  undepending 
from  the  power  of  the  law,  which  is  originally 
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seated  in  the  highest  court,  then  would  that  power 
of  the  sword  be  soon  master  of  the  law  :  and  being 
at  one  man's  disposal  might,  when  he  pleased, 
control  the  law;  and  in  derision  of  our  Magna 
Charta,  which  were  but  weak  resistance  against 
an  armed  tyrant,  might  absolutely  enslave  us. 
And  not  to  have  in  ourselves,  though  vaunting  to 
be  freeborn,  the  power  of  our  own  freedom,  and 
the  public  safety,  is  a  degree  lower  than  not  to 
liave  the  property  of  our  own  goods.  For  liberty 
of  person,  and  the  right  of  self-preservation,  is 
much  nearer,  much  more  natural,  and  more  worth 
to  all  men,  than  the  property  of  their  goods  and 
wealth.  Yet  such  power  as  all  this  did  the  king- 
in  open  terms  challenge  to  have  over  us,  and 
brought  thousands  to  help  him  win  it;  so  much 
more  good  at  fighting  than  at  understanding,  as  to 
persuade  themselves,  that  thej'  fought  then  for  the 
subject's  liberty 

167.  He  is  contented,  because  he  knows  no  other 
remedy,  to  resign  this  power  "  for  his  own  time, 
but  not  for  his  successors:"  so  diligent  and  care- 
ful he  is,  that  we  should  be  slaves,  if  not  to  him, 
yet  to  his  posterity,  and  fain  would  leave  us  the 
legacy  of  another  war  about  it.  But  the  parlia- 
ment have  done  well  to  remove  that  question : 
whom,  as  his  manner  is  to  dignify  with  some  good 
name  or  other,  he  calls  now  a  "  many-headed 
hydra  of  government,  full  of  factious  distractions, 
and  not  more  eyes  than  mouths."  Yet  surely  not 
more  mouths,  or  not  so  wide,  as  the  dissolute  rab- 
ble of  all  his  courtiers  had,  both  hees  and  shees,  if 
there  were  any  males  among  them. 
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168.  He  would  prove,  that  to  govern  by  parlia- 
ment hath  "  a  monstrosity  rather  than  perfection  ;" 
and  grounds  his  argument  upon  two  or  three  emi- 
nent absurdities:  first,  by  placing  counsel  in  the 
senses;  next,  by  turning  the  senses  out  of  the 
head,  and  in  lieu  thereof  placing  power  supreme 
above  sense  and  reason :  which  be  now  the  greater 
monstrosities  ?  Further  to  dispute  what  kind  of 
government  is  best  would  be  a  long  debate;  it 
sufficeth  that  his  reasons  here  for  monarchy  are 
found  weak  and  inconsiderable. 

169.  He  bodes  much  "  horror  and  bad  influ- 
ence after  his  eclipse."  He  speaks  his  wishes; 
but  they  who  by  weighing  prudently  things  past 
foresee  things  to  come,  the  best  divination,  may 
hope  rather  all  good  success  and  happiness,  by  re- 
moving that  darkness,  which  the  misty  cloud  of 
his  prerogative  made  between  us  and  a  peaceful 
reformation,  which  is  our  true  sun-light,  and  not 
he,  though  he  would  be  taken  for  our  sun  itself. 
And  wherefore  should  we  not  hope  to  be  governed 
more  happily  without  a  king,  whenas  all  our 
misery  and  trouble  hath  been  either  by  a  king,  or 
by  our  necessary  vindication  and  defence  against 
him  ? 

170.  He  would  be  thought  "  inforced  to  per- 
jury," by  having  granted  the  militia,  by  which  his 
oath  bound  him  to  protect  the  people.  If  he  can 
be  perjured  in  granting  that,  why  doth  he  refuse 
for  no  other  cause  the  abolishing  of  episcopacy  ? 
But  never  was  any  oath* so  blind  as  to  swear  him 
to  protect  delinquents  against  justice,  but  to  pro- 
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tect  all  the  people  in  that  order,  and  by  those 
hands  which  the  parliament  should  advise  him  to, 
and  the  protected  confide  in ;  not  under  the  show 
of  protection  to  hold  a  violent  and  incommunica- 
ble sword  over  us,  as  ready  to  be  let  fall  upon  our 
own  necks,  as  upon  our  enemies;  nor  to  make  our 
own  hands  and  weapons  fight  against  our  own 
liberties. 

171.  By  his  parting-  with  the  militia  he  takes  to 
himself  much   praise  of  his  "  assurance  in  God's 
protection ;"  and   to  the   parliament   imputes  the 
fear  "  of  not  daring  to  adventure  the  injustice  of 
their  actions  upon  any  other  way  of  safety."    But 
wherefore  came  not  this  assurance  of  God's  pro- 
tection to  him  till  the  militia  was  wrung  out  of  his 
hands  ?    It  should  seem  by  his  holding  it  so  fast, 
that  his  own  actions  and  intentions  had  no  less  of 
injustice   in   them,   than   what   he    charges    upon 
others,  whom  he  terms  Chaldeans,  Sabeans,  and 
the  devil  himself.     But  Job  used  no  such  militia 
against  those  enemies,  nor  such  a  magazine  as  was 
at  Hull,  which  this  king  so  contended   for,  and 
made  war    upon    us,  that  he  might  have  where- 
withal to  make  war  against  us.     He  concludes, 
that,  "  although  they  take  all  from  him,  yet  can 
they  not  obstruct  his  way  to  heaven."     It  was  no 
handsome  occasion,  by  feigning  obstructions  where 
they  are  not,  to  tell  us  whither  he  was  going :  he 
should  have  shut  the  door,  and  prayed  in  secret, 
not  here  in  the  high  street.     Private  prayers  in 
public  ask  something  of  \Vhom  they  ask  not,  and 
that  shall  be  their  reward. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

Upon  the  JVineteen  Propositions,  life. 

172.  Of  the  nineteen  propositions  he  names  none 
in  particular,  neither  shall  the  answer :  but  he 
insists  upon  the  old  plea  of  "  his  conscience, 
honour,  and  reason  ;"  using  the  plausibility  of  large 
and  indefinite  words,  to  defend  himself  at  such  a 
distance  as  may  hinder  the  eye  of  common  judg- 
ment from  all  distinct  view  and  examination  of  his 
reasoning.  "  He  would  buy  the  peace  of  his  people 
at  any  rate,  save  only  the  parting  with  his  con- 
science and  honovir,"  Yet  shows  not  how  it  can 
happen  that  the  peace  of  a  people,  if  otherwise  to 
be  bought  at  any  rate,  should  be  inconsistent  or  at 
variance  with  the  conscience  and  honour  of  a 
king.  Till  then,  we  may  receive  it  for  a  better 
sentence,  that  nothing  should  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  conscience  and  honour  of  a  king,  than  to 
preserve  his  subjects  in  peace ;  especially  from 
civil  war. 

173.  And  which  of  the  propositions  were  "  ob- 
truded on  him  with  the  point  of  the  sword,"  till  he 
first  with  the  point  of  the  sword  thrust  from  him 
both  the  propositions  and  the  propounders?  He 
never  reckons  those  violent  and  merciless  obtru- 
sions, which  for  almost  twenty  years  he  had  been 
forcing  upon  tender  consciences,  by  all  sorts  of 
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persecution,  till  through  the  multitude  of  them 
that  were  to  suffer,  it  could  no  more  he  called  a 
persecution,  hut  a  plain  war.  From  which  when 
first  the  Scots,  then  the  English,  were  constrained 
to  defend  themselves,  this  their  just  defence  is  that 
which  he  calls  here>  "  their  making  war  upon  his 
soul." 

174.  He  grudges  that  "  so  many  things  are  re- 
quired of  him,  and  nothing  offered  him  in  requital 
of  those  favours  which  he  had  granted."  What 
could  satiate  the  desires  of  this  man,  who  being 
king  of  England,  and  master  of  almost  two  mil- 
lions yearly  (''^)  what  by  hook  or  crook,  was  still 
in  want;  and  those  acts  of  justice  which  he  was  to 
do  in  duty,  counts  done  as  favours;  and  such  fa- 
vours as  were  not  done  without  the  avaricious  hope 
of  other  rewards  besides  supreme  honour,  and  the 
constant  revenue  of  his  place  ? 

175.  "This  honour,"  he  saith,  "  they  did  him, 
to  put  him  on  the  giving  part."  And  spake  truer 
than  he  intended,  it  being  merely  for  honour's  sake 
that  they  did  so ;  not  that  it  belonged  to  him  of 
right :  for  what  can  he  give  to  a  parliament,  who 
receives  all  he  hatli  from  the  people,  and  for  the 
people's  good  ?  Yet  now  he  brings  his  own  con- 
ditional rights  to  contest  and  be  preferred  before 
the  people's  good  ;  and  yet,  unless  it  be  in  order  to 
their  good,  he  hath  no  rights  at  all;  reigning  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  not  by  his  own ;  which  laws 


(®^)  Since  that  time  the  revenues  of  England  have  somewhat 
increased ! 
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are  in  the  hands  of  parliament  to  change  or  abro- 
gate as  they  shall  see  best  for  the  commonwealth, 
even  to  the  taking  away  of  kingship  itself,  when  it 
grows  too  masterful  and  burdensome. 

176.  For  every  commonwealth  is  in  general  de- 
fined, a  society  sufficient  of  itself,  in  all  things 
conducible  to  well-being  and  commodious  life. 
Any  of  which  requisite  things,  if  it  cannot  have 
without  the  gift  and  favour  of  a  single  person,  or 
without  leave  of  his  private  reason  or  his  con- 
science, it  cannot  be  thought  sufficient  of  itself, 
and  by  consequence  no  commonwealth,  nor  free ; 
but  a  multitude  of  vassals  in  the  possession  and 
domain  of  one  absolute  lord,  and  wholly  obnoxious 
to  his  will.  If  the  king  have  power  to  give  or 
deny  any  thing  to  his  parliament,  he  must  do  it 
either  as  a  person  several  from  them,  or  as  one 
greater :  neither  of  which  will  be  allowed  him : 
not  to  be  considered  severally  from  them ;  for  as 
the  king  of  England  can  do  no  wrong,  so  neither 
can  he  do  right  but  in  his  courts  and  by  his 
courts;  and  what  is  legally  done  in  them,  shall  be 
deemed  the  king's  assent,  though  he  as  a  several 
person  shall  judge  or  endeavour  the  contrary;  so 
that  indeed  without  his  courts,  or  against  them,  he 
is  no  king.  If  therefore  he  obtrude  ui^on  us  any 
public  mischief,  or  withhold  from  us  any  general 
good,  which  is  wrong  in  the  highest  degree,  he 
must  do  it  as  a  tyrant,  not  as  a  king  of  England, 
by  the  known  maxims  of  our  law.  Neither  can 
he,  as  one  greater,  give  aught  to  the  parliament 
which  is  not  in  their  own  power,  but  he  must  be 

VOL.  II.  M 
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greater  also  than  the  kingdom  which  they  repre- 
sent :  so  that  to  honour  him  with  the  giving  part 
was  a  mere  civility,  and  may  be  well  termed  the 
courtesy  of  England,  not  the  king's  due. 

177.  But  the  "incommunicable  jewel  of  his  con- 
science" he  will  not  give,  "  but  reserve  to  himself." 
It  seems  that  his  conscience  was  none  of  the  crown 
jewels;  for  those  we  know  were  in  Holland,  not 
incommunicable,  to  buy  arms  against  his  subjects. 
Being  therefore  but  a  private  jewel,  he  could  not 
have  done  a  greater  pleasure  to  the  kingdom,  than 
by  reserving  it  to  himself.  But  he,  contrary  to 
what  is  here  professed,  would  have  his  conscience 
not  an  incommunicable,  but  a  universal  conscience, 
the  whole  kingdom's  conscience.  Thus  what  he 
seems  to  fear  lest  we  should  ravish  from  him,  is 
our  chief  complaint  that  he  obtruded  upon  us;  we 
never  forced  him  to  part  with  his  conscience,  but  it 
was  he  that  would  have  forced  us  to  part  with  ours. 

178.  Some  things  he  taxes  them  to  have  offered 
him,  "  which,  while  he  had  the  mastery  of  his  rea- 
son, he  would  never  consent  to."  Very  likely ;  but 
had  his  reason  mastered  him  as  it  ought,  and  not 
been  mastered  long  ago  by  his  sense  and  humour, 
(as  the  breeding  of  most  kings  hath  been  ever  sen- 
sual and  most  humoured,)  perhaps  he  would  have 
made  no  difficulty.  Meanwhile  at  what  a  fine  pass 
is  the  kingdom,  that  must  depend  in  greatest  exi- 
gencies upon  the  phantasy  of  a  king's  reason,  be  he 
wise  or  fool,  who  arrogantly  shall  answer  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  land,  that  what  they  offer  seems  to 
him  unreasonable ! 
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179.  He  prefers  his  "  love  of  truth"  before  his 
love  of  the  people.  His  love  of  truth  would  have 
led  him  to  the  search  of  truth,  and  have  taught  him 
not  to  lean  so  much  upon  his  own  understanding. 
He  met  at  first  with  doctrines  of  unaccountable 
prerogative;  in  them  he  rested,  because  they 
pleased  him ;  they  therefore  pleased  him  because 
they  gave  him  all ;  and  this  he  calls  his  love  of 
truth,  and  prefers  it  before  the  love  of  his  people's 
peace. 

180.  Some  things  they  proposed,  "  which  would 
have  wounded  the  inward  peace  of  his  conscience." 
The  more  our  evil  hap,  that  three  kingdoms  should 
be  thus  pestered  with  one  conscience  ;  who  chiefly 
scrupled  to  grant  us  that,  which  the  parliament  ad- 
vised him  to,  as  the  chief  means  of  our  public  wel- 
fare and  reformation.  These  scruples  to  many 
perhaps  will  seem  pretended  ;  to  others,  upon  as 
good  grounds,  may  seem  real ;  and  that  it  was  the 
just  judgment  of  God,  that  he  who  was  so  cruel  and 
so  remorseless  to  other  men's  consciences,  should 
have  a  conscience  within  him  as  cruel  to  himself; 
constraining  him,  as  he  constrained  others,  and  en- 
snaring him  in  such  ways  and  counsels  as  were  cer- 
tain to  be  his  destruction. 

181.  "  Other  things  though  he  could  approve, 
yet  in  honour  and  policy  he  thought  fit  to  deny, 
lest  he  should  seem  to  dare  deny  nothing."  By  this 
means  he  will  be  sure,  what  with  reason,  honour, 
policy,  or  punctilios,  to  be  found  never  unfurnished 
of  a  denial ;  whether  it  were  his  envy  not  to  be 
overbounteous,  or  that  the  submissness  of  our  ask- 
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ing  stirred  up  in  him  a  certain  pleasure  of  denying. 
Good  princes  have  thought  it  their  chief  happiness 
to  be  always  granting;  if  good  things,  for  the  things' 
sake;  if  things  indifi'erent,  for  the  people's  sake; 
while  this  man  sits  calculating  variety  of  excuses 
how  he  may  grant  least ;  as  if  his  whole  strength 
and  royalty  were  placed  in  a  mere  negative. 

182,  Of  one  proposition  especially  he  laments 
him  much,  that  they  would  bind  him  "  to  a  general 
and  implicit  consent  for  whatever  they  desired." 
Which  though  I  find  not  among  the  nineteen,  yet 
undoubtedly  the  oath  of  his  coronation  binds  him 
to  no  less ;  neither  is  he  at  all  by  his  office  to  inter- 
pose against  a  parliament  in  the  making  or  not 
making  of  any  law  ;  but  to  take  that  for  just  and 
good  legally,  which  is  there  decreed,  and  to  see  it 
executed  accordingly.  Nor  was  he  set  over  us  to 
vie  wisdom  with  bis  parliament,  but  to  be  guided 
by  them ;  any  of  whom  possibly  may  as  far  excel 
him  in  the  gift  of  wisdom,  as  he  them  in  place  and 
dignity.  But  much  nearer  is  it  to  impossibility, 
that  any  king  alone  should  be  wiser  than  all  his 
council ;  sure  enough  it  was  not  he,  though  no  king 
ever  before  him  so  much  contended  to  have  it 
thought  so.  And  if  the  parliament  so  thought  not, 
but  desired  him  to  follow  their  advice  and  delibe- 
ration in  things  of  public  concernment,  he  accounts 
it  the  same  proposition,  as  if  Samson  had  been 
moved  "  to  the  putting  out  his  eyes,  that  the  Philis- 
tines might  abuse  him."  And  thus  out  of  an  unwise 
or  pretended  fear,  lest  others  should  make  a  scorn  of 
him  for  yielding  to  his  parliament,  he  regards  not  to 
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give  cause  of  worse  suspicion,  that  he  made  a  scorn 
of  his  regal  oath. 

183.  But  "  to  exclude  him  from  all  power  of  de- 
nial seems  an  arrogance ;"  in  the  parliament  he 
means  :  what  in  him  then  to  deny  against  the  par- 
liament ?  None  at  all,  by  what  he  argues :  for 
"  by  petitioning,  they  confess  their  inferiority,  and 
that  obliges  them  to  rest,  if  not  satisfied,  yet  quieted 
with  such  an  answer  as  the  will  and  reason  of  their 
superior  thinks  fit  to  give."  First,  petitioning,  in 
better  English,  is  no  more  than  requesting  or  re- 
quiring ;  and  men  require  not  favours  only,  but 
their  due ;  and  that  not  only  from  superiors,  but 
from  equals,  and  inferiors  also.  The  noblest 
Romans,  when  they  stood  for  that  which  was  a  kind 
of  regal  honour,  the  consulship,  were  wont  in  a 
submissive  manner  to  go  about,  and  beg  that  high- 
est dignity  of  the  meanest  plebeians,  naming  them 
man  by  man  ;  which  in  their  tongue  was  called  pe- 
titio  consulatus.  And  the  parliament  of  England 
petitioned  the  king,  not  because  all  of  them  were 
inferior  to  him,  but  because  he  was  inferior  to  any- 
one of  them,  which  they  did  of  civil  custom,  and 
for  fashion's  sake,  more  than  of  duty;  for  by  plain 
law  cited  before,  the  parliament  is  his  superior. 

184.  But  what  law  in  any  trial  or  dispute  en- 
joins a  freeman  to  rest  quieted,  though  not  satisfied 
with  the  will  and  reason  of  his  superior  ?  It  Avere 
a  mad  law  that  would  subject  reason  to  superiority 
of  place.  And  if  our  highest  consultations  and 
purposed  laws  must  be  terminated  by  the  king's 
will,  then  is  the  will  of  one  man  our  law,  and  no 
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subtlety  of  dispute  can  redeem  the  parliament  and 
nation  from  being  slaves :  neither  can  any  tyrant 
require  more  than  that  his  will  or  reason,  though  not 
satisfying,  should  yet  be  rested  in,  and  determine 
all  things.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  when 
the  23a.rliament  petitioned  the  king,  it  was  but 
merely  form,  let  it  be  as  "  foolish  and  absurd"  as  he 
pleases.  It  cannot  certainly  be  so  absurd  as  what 
he  requires,  that  the  parliament  should  confine 
their  own  and  all  the  kingdom's  reason  to  the  will 
of  one  man,  because  it  was  his  hap  to  succeed  his 
father.  For  neither  God  nor  the  laws  have  sub- 
jected us  to  his  will,  nor  set  his  reason  to  be  our  so- 
vereign above  law,  (which  must  needs  be,  if  he  can 
strangle  it  in  the  birth,)  but  set  his  person  over  us 
in  the  sovereign  execution  of  such  laws  as  the  par- 
liament establish.  The  parliament,  therefore,  with- 
out any  usurpation,  hath  had  it  always  in  their 
power  to  limit  and  confine  the  exorbitancy  of  kings, 
whether  they  call  it  their  will,  their  reason,  or  their 
conscience. 

185.  But  this  above  all  was  never  expected,  nor 
is  to  be  endured,  that  a  king,  who  is  bound  by  law 
and  oath  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  parliament, 
should  be  permitted  to  except  against  them  as 
"  young  statesmen,"  and  proudly  to  suspend  his 
following  their  advice,  "  until  his  seven  years'  ex- 
perience had  shown  him  how  well  they  could 
govern  themselves."  Doubtless  the  law  never 
supposed  so  great  an  arrogance  could  be  in  one 
man  ;  that  he  whose  seventeen  years'  unexperience 
had  almost  ruined  all,   should  sit  another  seven 
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years  schoolmaster  to  tutor  those  who  were  sent 
by  the  whole  realm  to  be  his  counsellors  and 
teachers.  And  with  what  modesty  can  he  pretend 
to  be  a  statesman  himself,  who  with  his  fathers 
king-craft  C")  and  his  own,  did  never  that  of  his 
own  accord,  which  was  not  directly  opposite  to 
his  professed  interest  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
discontenting  and  alienating  his  subjects  at  home, 
weakening  and  deserting  his  confederates  abroad, 
and  with  them  the  common  cause  of  religion  ; 
so  that  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  by  an  ex- 
ample of  his  own  furnishing,  hath  resembled 
Phaeton  more  than  Phoebus,  and  forced  the  par- 
liament to  drive  like  Jehu ;  which  omen  taken 
from  his  own  mouth,  God  hath  not  diverted  ? 

186.  And  he  on  the  other  side  might  have  re- 
membered, that  the  parliament  sit  in  that  body, 
not  as  his  subjects,  but  as  his  superiors,  called, 
not  by  him,  but  by  the  law  ;  not  only  twice  every 
year,  but  as  oft  as  great  affairs  reqviire,  to  be  his 
counsellors  and  dictators,  though  he  stomach  it ; 

(J")  With  all  his  cra/'f,  however,  James  I.  was  always  the 
dupe  of  some  wiser  head  ;  of  the  Due  de  Guise  first ;  and  after- 
wards of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers.  He  would  not  venture, 
while  his  first  patron  lived,  to  marry  a  Protestant ;  and  was  too 
fearful  of  consequences  to  risk  an  union  with  a  Roman  Catholic. 
But  Guise  having  fallen  at  Hlois,  and,  soon  after,  Henri  III.,  he 
no  longer  hesitated  to  take  a  Protestant  wife,  and  accordingly 
married  a  princess  of  Denmark.  Like  all  half-witted  princes, 
he  was  extravagantly  addicted  to  hunting,  and  to  a  man  re- 
commended to  him  by  similarity  of  taste,  though  actually  the 
spy  of  Elizabeth,  he  communicated  the  most  important  secrets, 
which  this  honest  individual  transmitted  to  ^\'alsinghame,  who, 
according  to  Bishop  Burnett,  suspected  James  of  an  intention  to 
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nor  to  be  dissolved  at  his  pleasure,  but  when  all 
grievances  be  first  removed,  all  petitions  heard 
and  answered.  This  is  not  only  reason,  but  the 
known  law  of  the  land. 

187.  "When  he  heard  that  propositions  would 
be  sent  him,"  he  sat  conjecturing  what  they  would 
propound  ;  and  because  they  propounded  what 
he  expected  not,  he  takes  that  to  be  a  warrant  for 
his  denying  them.  But  what  did  he  expect  ?  He 
expected  that  the  parliament  would  reinforce 
"  some  old  laws."  But  if  those  laws  were  not  a 
sufficient  remedy  to  all  grievances,  nay,  were  found 
to  be  grievances  themselves,  when  did  we  lose  that 
other  part  of  our  freedom  to  establish  new  ?    He 

turn  papist,  or  to  be  of  no  religion.  (Bitrnett's  History  of  his 
Own  Times,  folio,  i.  7-)  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  secret 
history  of  the  reign  of  this  contemptible  prince,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Loseley  flianuscripts"  where  we  find  four  letters 
written  with  the  king's  own  hand  to  Sir  George  More,  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  "concerning  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  who  being  in 
"le  Tower,  and  hearing  that  he  should  come  to  his  arraignment, 
began  to  speak  big  words  touching  on  the  king's  reputation  and 
honour."  A  writer  in  the  "  Athensum"  (to  which  paper  I  am 
■ndebted  for  all  I  know  of  the  "  Loseley  IManuscripts,")  observes, 
that  in  the  whole  transaction  referred  to  in  these  letters,  "  there 
?s  certainly  a  great  mystery,"  and  from  the  characters  of  all  those 
concerned  in  it,  doubtless  a  "  mystery  of  iniquity."  The  re- 
viewer, however,  considers  it  to  be  clearly  established  that, 
whatever  this  iniquity  might  be,  it  was  not  the  poisoning  of 
Prince  Henry,  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  effected  through 
the  agency  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  (AtheiKEum,  No.  418,  p. 
812.)  On  this  I  shall  oiFer  no  opinion ;  but  it  was,  at  the  time, 
believed  upon  what  was  considered  good  authority;  and  that 
the  Earl  of  Somerset  was  implicated  in  the  crime.  Colonel 
Titus  assured  Burnett  that  Charles  I.  himself  informed  of  the 
fact.    {History  oj' his  Own  Times,  i,  11.) 
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thought  "  some  injuries  done  by  himself  and 
others  to  the  commonwealth  were  to  be  repaired." 
ButhoAv  could  that  be,  while  he,  the  chief  offender, 
took  upon  him  to  be  sole  judge  both  of  the  in- 
jury and  the  reparation  ? 

188.  "He  staid  till  the  advantages  of  his  crown 
considered,  might  induce  him  to  condescend  to 
the  people's  good."  Whenas  the  crown  itself 
with  all  those  advantages  were  therefore  given 
him,  that  the  people's  good  should  be  first  con- 
sidered ;  not  bargained  for,  and  bought  by  inches 
with  the  bribe  of  more  offertures  and  advan- 
tages to  his  crown.  He  looked  "  for  moderate 
desires  of  due  reformation;"  as  if  any  such  de- 
sires could  be  immoderate.  He  looked  for  such  a 
reformation  "  both  in  church  and  state,  as  might 
preserve"  the  roots  of  every  grievance  and  abuse 
in  both  still  growing,  (which  he  calls  "the  foun- 
dation and  essentials,")  and  would  have  only  the 
excrescences  of  evil  pruned  away  for  the  present, 
as  was  plotted  before,  that  they  might  grow  fast 
enough  between  triennial  parliaments,  to  hinder 
them,  by  work  enough  besides,  from  ever  striking 
at  the  root. 

189.  He  alleges,  "  They  should  have  had  regard 
to  the  laws  in  force,  to  the  wisdom  and  piety  of 
former  parliaments,  to  the  ancient  and  universal 
practice  of  Christian  churches."  As  if  they  who 
come  with  full  authority  to  redress  public  griev- 
ances, which  ofttimes  are  laws  themselves,  were  to 
have  their  hands  bound  by  laws  in  force,  or  the 
supposition  of  more  piety  and  wisdom  in  their  an- 
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cestors,  or  the  practice  of  churches  heretofore ; 
whose  fathers,  notwithstanding  all  these  pretences, 
made  as  vast  alterations  to  free  themselves  from 
ancient  popery.  For  all  antiquity  that  adds  or 
varies  from  the  Scripture,  is  no  more  warranted  to 
our  safe  imitation,  than  what  was  done  the  age 
before  at  Trent.  Nor  was  there  need  to  have  de- 
spaired of  what  could  be  established  in  lieu  of 
what  was  to  be  annulled,  having  before  his  eyes 
the  government  of  so  many  churches  beyond  the 
seas ;  whose  pregnant  and  solid  reasons  wrought 
so  with  the  parliament,  as  to  desire  a  uniformity 
rather  with  all  other  Protestants,  than  to  be  a 
schism  divided  from  them  under  a  conclave  of 
thirty  bishops,  and  a  crew  of  irreligious  priests 
that  gaped  for  the  same  preferment. 

190.  And  whereas  he  blames  those  propositions 
for  not  containing  what  they  ought,  what  did 
they  mention,  but  to  vindicate  and  restore  the 
rights  of  parliament  invaded  by  cabin  councils, 
the  courts  of  justice  obstructed,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  innovated  and  corrupted  ?  All 
these  things  he  might  easily  have  observed  in  them, 
which  he  affirms  he  could  not  find  ;  but  found 
"  those  demanding"  in  parliament,  who  were 
"  looked  upon  before  as  factious  in  the  state,  and 
schismatica'l  in  the  church ;  and  demanding  not 
only  toleration  for  themselves  in  their  vanity,  no- 
velty, and  confusion,  but  also  an  extirpation  of 
that  government,  whose  rights  they  had  a  mind 
to  invade."  Was  this  man  ever  likely  to  be  ad- 
vised, who  with  such  a  prejudice  and  disesteem 
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sets  himself  against  his  chosen  and  appointed 
counsellors  ?  likely  ever  to  admit  of  reformation, 
who  censures  all  the  government  of  other  Pro- 
testant churches,  as  bad  as  any  papist  could  have 
censured  them  ?  And  what  king  had  ever  his 
whole  kingdom  in  such  contempt,  so  to  wrong 
and  dishonour  the  free  elections  of  his  people,  as 
to  judge  them,  whom  the  nation  thouglit  worthiest 
to  sit  with  him  in  parliament,  few  else  but  such  as 
were  "  punishable  by  the  laws  ?"  yet  knowing 
that  time  was,  when  to  be  a  Protestant,  to  be  a 
Christian,  was  by  law  as  jDunishable  as  to  be  a 
traitor ;  and  that  our  Saviour  himself,  coming  to 
reform  his  church,  was  accused  of  an  intent  to 
invade  Caesar's  right,  as  good  a  right  as  the  pre- 
late bishops  ever  had ;  the  one  being  got  by  force, 
the  other  by  spiritual  usurpation  ;  and  both  by 
force  upheld. 

191.  He  admires  and  falls  into  an  ecstasy,  that 
the  jjarliament  should  send  him  such  a  "  horrid 
proposition,"  as  the  removal  of  episcopacy.  But 
expect  from  him  in  an  ecstasy  no  other  reasons  of 
his  admiration  than  the  dream  and  tautology  of 
what  he  hath  so  often  repeated,  law,  antiquity, 
ancestors,  prosperity,  and  the  like,  which  will  be 
therefore  not  worth  a  second  answer,  but  may  pass 
with  his  own  comparison  into  the  common  sewer 
of  other  popish  arguments. 

192.  "  Had  the  two  houses  sued  out  their  livery 
from  the  wardship  of  tumults,"  he  could  sooner 
have  believed  them.  It  concerned  them  first  to 
sue  out  their  livery  from  the  unjust  wardship  of 
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his  encroaching-  prerogative.  And  had  he  also 
redeemed  his  overdated  minority  from  a  pupilage 
under  bishops,  he  would  much  less  have  mis- 
trusted his  parliament;  and  never  would  have 
set  so  base  a  character  upon  them,  as  to  count 
them  no  better  than  the  vassals  of  certain  nameless 
men,  whom  he  charges  to  be  such  as  "  hunt  after 
faction  with  their  hounds,  the  tumults."  And  yet 
the  bishops  could  have  told  him,  that  Nimrod,  the 
first  that  hunted  after  faction,  is  reputed  by  ancient 
tradition  the  first  that  founded  monarchy  j  whence 
it  appears,  that  to  hunt  after  faction  is  more  pro- 
perly the  king's  game;  and  those  hounds,  which 
he  calls  the  vulgar,  have  been  often  hallooed  to 
from  court,  of  whom  the  mongrel  sort  have  been 
enticed ;  the  rest  have  not  lost  their  scent,  but 
understood  aright,  that  the  parliament  had  that 
part  to  act,  which  he  had  failed  in ;  that  trust  to 
discharge,  which  he  had  broken ;  that  estate  and 
honour  to  preserve,  which  was  far  beyond  his,  the 
estate  and  honour  of  the  commonwealth,  which  he 
had  embezzled. 

193.  Yet  so  far  doth  self-opinion  or  false  prin- 
ciples delude  and  transport  him,  as  to  think  "  the 
concurrence  of  his  reason"  to  the  votes  of  parlia- 
ment, not  only  political,  but  natural,  "  and  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  begetting,"  or  bringing  forth  of  any 
one  "  complete  act  of  public  wisdom  as  the  sun's 
influence  is  necessary  to  all  nature's  productions." 
So  that  the  parliament,  it  seems,  is  but  a  female, 
and  without  his  procreative  reason,  the  laws  which 
they  can  produce  are  but  wind-eggs:  wisdom,  it 
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seems,  to  a  king  is  natural,  to  a  parliament  not 
natural,  but  by  conjunction  with  the  king;  yet  he 
professes  to  hold  his  kingly  right  by  law ;  and  if  no 
law  could  be  made  but  by  the  great  council  of  a 
nation,  which  we  now  term  a  parliament,  then  cer- 
tainly it  was  a  parliament  that  first  created  kings  ; 
and  not  only  made  laws  before  a  king  was  in  being, 
but  those  laws  especially  whereby  he  holds  his 
crown. 

194.  He  ought  then  to  have  so  thought  of  a 
parliament,  if  he  count  it  not  male,  as  of  his 
mother,  which  to  civil  being  created  both  him  and 
the  royalty  he  Avore.  And  if  it  hath  been  an- 
ciently interpreted  the  presaging  sign  of  a  future 
tyrant,  but  to  dream  of  copulation  with  his  mother, 
what  can  it  be  less  than  actual  tyranny  to  affirm 
waking,  that  the  parliament,  which  is  his  mother, 
can  neither  conceive  or  bring  forth  "  any  autho- 
ritative act"  without  his  masculine  coition  ?  Nay' 
that  his  reason  is  as  celestial  and  life-giving  to 
the  parliament,  as  the  sun's  influence  is  to  the 
earth  :  what  other  notions  but  these,  or  such  like, 
could  swell  up  Caligula  to  think  himself  a  god  ? 

195.  But  to  be  rid  of  these  mortifying  proposi- 
tions, he  leaves  no  tyrannical  evasion  unessayed  ; 
first,  "  that  they  are  not  the  joint  and  free  desires 
of  both  houses,  or  the  major  part;"  next,  "that 
the  choice  of  many  members  was  carried  on  by 
faction."  The  former  of  these  is  already  discovered 
to  be  an  old  device  put  first  in  practice  by  Charles 
v.,  since  the  reformation  :  who,  when  the  Pro- 
testants of  Germany  for  their  own  defence  joined 
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themselves  in  league,  in  his  declarations  and  re- 
monstrances laid  the  fault  only  upon  some  few, 
(for  it  was  dangerous  to  take  notice  of  too  many 
enemies,)  and  accused  them,  that  under  colour  of 
religion  they  had  a  purpose  to  invade  his  and  the 
church's  right;  by  which  policy  he  deceived  many 
of  the  German  cities,  and  kept  them  divided  from 
that  league,  until  they  saw  themselves  brought 
into  a  snare.  That  other  cavil  against  the  people's 
choice  puts  us  in  mind  rather  what  the  court  was 
wont  to  do,  and  how  to  tamper  with  elections : 
neither  was  there  at  that  time  any  faction  more 
potent  or  more  likely  to  do  such  a  business,  than 
they  themselves  who  complain  most. 

196.  But  "  he  must  chew  such  morsels  as  pro- 
positions, ere  he  let  them  down."  So  let  him  ;  but 
if  the  kingdom  shall  taste  nothing  but  after  his 
chewing,  what  does  he  make  of  the  kingdom  but  a 
great  baby  ?  "  The  straitness  of  his  conscience 
will  not  give  him  leave  to  swallow  down  such 
camels  of  sacrilege  and  injustice  as  others  do." 
This  is  the  Pharisee  up  and  down,  "  I  am  not  as 
other  men  are."  But  what  camels  of  injustice  he 
could  devour  all  his  three  realms  were  witness, 
which  was  the  cause  that  they  almost  perished  for 
want  of  parliaments.  And  he  that  will  be  unjust 
to  man,  will  be  sacrilegious  to  God  ;  and  to  be- 
reave a  Christian  conscience  of  liberty,  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  narrowness  of  his  own  conscience, 
is  the  most  unjust  measure  to  man,  and  the  worst 
sacrilege  to  God. 

197.  That   other,  which   he   calls   sacrilege,   of 
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taking  from  the  clergy  that  superfluous  wealth, 
which  antiquity  as  old  as  Constantine,  from  the 
credit  of  a  divine  vision,  counted  "  poison  in  the 
church,"  hath  ever  been  most  opposed  by  men, 
whose  righteousness  in  other  matters  hath  been 
least  observed.  He  concludes,  as  his  manner  is, 
with  high  commendation  of  his  own  "  unbiassed 
rectitude,"  and  believes  nothing  to  be  in  them  that 
dissent  from  him,  but  faction,  innovation,  and 
particular  designs.  Of  these  repetitions  T  find  no 
end,  no  not  in  his  prayer;  which  being  founded 
upon  deceitful  principles,  and  a  fond  hope  that 
God  will  bless  him  in  those  errors,  which  he  calls 
"  honest,"  finds  a  fit  answer  of  St.  James :  "  Ye 
ask  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss."  As 
for  the  truth  and  sincerity,  which  he  prays  may 
be  al'ways  found  in  those  his  declarations  to  the 
people,  the  contrariety  of  his  own  actions  will 
bear  eternal  witness,  how  little  careful  or  solicitous 
he  was,  what  he  promised  or  what  he  uttered 
there. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

Upon  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland. 

198.  The  rebellion  and  horrid  massacre  of  Eng- 
lish Protestants  in  Ireland,  to  the  number  of 
154,000  in  the  province  of  Ulster  only,  by  their 
own  computation  ;  which  added  to  the  other  three, 
makes  up  the  total  sum  of  that  slaughter  in  all 
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likehood  four  times  as  great ;  although  so  sudden 
and  so  violent,  as  at  first  to  amaze  all  men  that 
were  not  accessary  ;  yet  from  whom  and  from  what 
counsels  it  first  sprung,  neither  was  nor  could  be 
possibly  so  secret  as  the  contrivers  thereof,  blinded 
with  vain  hope,  or  the  despair  that  other  plots 
would  succeed,  supposed.  For  it  cannot  be  ima- 
ginable, that  the  Irish,  guided  by  so  many  subtle 
and  Italian  heads  of  the  Romish  party,  should  so 
far  have  lost  the  use  of  reason,  and  indeed  of  com- 
mon sense,  as,  not  supported  with  other  strength 
than  their  own,  to  begin  a  war  so  desperate  and 
irreconcilable  against  both  England  and  Scotland 
at  once.  All  other  nations,  from  whom  they  could 
expect  aid,  were  busied  to  the  utmost  in  their  own 
most  necessary  concernments. 

199.  It  remains  then  that  either  some  authority, 
or  some  great  assistance  promised  them  from  Eng- 
land, was  that  whereon  they  chiefly  trusted.  And 
as  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  from  what  inducing 
cause  this  insurrection  first  arose,  so  neither  was  it 
hard  at  first  to  have  applied  some  effectual  remedy, 
though  not  prevention.  And  yet  prevention  was 
not  hopeless,  when  Strafford  either  believed  not,  or 
did  not  care  to  believe,  the  several  warnings  and 
discoveries  thereof,  which  more  than  once  by  pa- 
pists and  by  friars  themselves  were  brought  him  ; 
besides  what  was  brought  by  deposition,  divers 
months  before  that  rebellion,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  others  of  the  king's  council ;  as 
the  declaration  of  "  no  addresses"  declares.  But 
the  assurance  which  they  had  in  private,  that  no 
remedy  should  be  applied,  was,  it  seems,  one  of 
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the  chief  reasons  that  drew  on  their  undertaking. 
And  long  it  was  before  that  assurance  failed  them  ; 
until  the  bishops  and  popish  lords,  who,  while  they 
sat  and  voted,  still  opposed  the  sending  aid  to  Ire- 
land, were  expelled  the  house. 

200.  Seeing  then  the  main  excitement  and  au- 
thority for  this  rebellion  must  needs  be  derived 
from  England,  it  will  be  next  inquired,  who  was 
the  prime  author.  The  king  here  denounces  a 
malediction  temporal  and  eternal,  not  simply  to 
the  author,  but  to  the  "  malicious  author"  of  this 
bloodshed  :  and  by  that  limitation  may  exempt, 
not  himself  only,  but  perhaps  the  Irish  rebels 
themselves,  who  never  will  confess  to  God  or  man 
that  any  blood  was  shed  by  them  maliciously ; 
but  either  in  the  Catholic  cause,  or  common  li- 
berty, or  some  other  specious  plea,  which  the  con- 
science, from  grounds  both  good  and  evil,  usually 
suggests  to  itself:  thereby  thinking  to  elude  the  di- 
rect force  of  that  imputation,  which  lies  upon  them. 

201.  Yet  he  acknowledges,  "  it  fell  out  as  a 
most  unhappy  advantage  of  some  men's  malice 
against  him:"  but  indeed  of  most  men's  just  sus- 
picion, by  finding  in  it  no  such  wide  departure  or 
disagreement  from  the  scope  of  his  former  coun- 
sels and  proceedings.  And  that  he  himself  was 
the  author  of  that  rebellion,  he  denies  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  with  many  imprecations,  but  no 
solid  evidence.  What  on  the  other  side  against  his 
denial  hath  been  affirmed  in  three  kingdoms,  being 
here  briefly  set  in  view,  the  reader  may  so  judge 
as  he  finds  cause. 

VOL.   11.  N 
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202.  This  is  most  certain,  that  the  king  was 
ever  friendly  to  the  Irish  papists,  and  in  his  third 
year,  against  the  plain  advice  of  parliament,  like 
a  kind  of  pope,  sold  them  many  indulgences  for 
money ;  and  upon  all  occasions  advancing  the 
popish  party,  and  negotiating  underhand  by 
priests,  who  were  made  his  agents,  engaged  the 
Irish  papists  in  a  war  against  the  Scots  Protest- 
ants. To  that  end  be  furnished  them,  and  bad 
them  trained  in,  arms,  and  kept  them  up,  either 
openly  or  underhand,  the  only  army  in  bis  three 
kingdoms,  till  the  very  burst  of  that  rebellion. 
The  summer  before  tbat  dismal  October,  a  com- 
mittee of  most  active  papists,  all  since  in  the  head 
of  that  rebellion,  were  in  great  favour  at  White- 
hall ;  and  admitted  to  many  private  consultations 
with  the  king  and  queen.  And  to  make  it  evident 
that  no  mean  matters  were  the  subject  of  those 
conferences,  at  their  request  he  gave  away  his 
peculiar  right  to  more  than  five  Irish  counties,  for 
the  payment  of  an  inconsiderable  rent.  They  de- 
parted not  home  till  within  two  months  before  the 
rebellion  ;  and  were  either  from  the  first  breaking 
out,  or  soon  after,  found  to  be  the  chief  rebels 
themselves. 

203.  But  what  should  move  the  king  besides 
his  own  inclination    to  popery,  (^*)   and  the  pre- 

('')  That  Charles  I.  should  have  been  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  is  not  at  all  surprising,  since  his 
wife,  by  whom  he  was  governed,  was  a  most  bigoted  papist,  and, 
in  the  face  of  the  country,  acted  so  many  disgraceful  fooleries, 
at  the  command  of  her  confessors,  that  she  drew  upon  herself  the 
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valence  of  his  queen  over  him,  to  hold  such  fre- 
quent and  close  meetings  with  a  committee  of 
Irish  papists  in  his  own  house,  while  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  sat  unadvised  with,  is  declared 
by  a  Scots  author,  and  of  itself  is  clear  enough. 
The  parliament  at  the  beginning  of  that  summer, 
having  put  Strafford  to  death,  imprisoned  others 
his  chief  favourites,  and  driven  the  rest  to  fly,  the 
king,  who  had  in  vain  tempted  both  the  Scots  and 
the  English  army  to  come  up  against  the  parlia- 
ment and  city,  finding  no  compliance  answerable 
to  his  hope  from  the  Protestant  armies,  betakes 
himself  last  to  the  Irish  ;  who  had  in  readiness  an 
army  of  eight  thousand  papists,  which  he  had 
refused  so  often  to  disband,  and  a  committee  here 
of  the  same  religion.  With  them,  who  thought 
the  time  now  come,  (which  to  bring  about  they 

contempt  of  every  thinking  man.  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  partial  as  he 
is  to  every  thing  bearing  the  name  of  king  or  queen,  denominates 
them  "degrading  penances,"  and  very  honestly  inserts  tliem  in 
his  work.  "  One  of  the  most  flagrant,  he  says,  is  alluded  to  in 
our  history.  This  was  a  barefoot  pilgrimage  to  Tyburn,  where, 
one  morning,  under  the  gallows,  on  which  so  many  Jesuits  had 
been  executed  as  traitors  to  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  she  knelt 
and  prayed  to  them  as  martyrs  and  saints,  who  had  shed  their 
blood  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  cause."  Another  example  is 
quoted  out  of  a  MS.  letter  of  those  times,  from  3Ir.  Pory  to  Mr. 
3Iead,  July,  lG2(i.  (Harl.  MSS.  No.  383  )  "  The  priests  also 
made  her  dabble  in  the  dirt  in  a  foul  morning  from  Somerset- 
house  to  St.  James's,  her  I^uciferian  confessor  riding  along  by 
her  in  his  coach  !  They  have  made  her  to  go  barefoot,  to  spin,  to 
eat  her  meat  out  of  dishes,  to  wait  at  the  table  of  servants,  with 
many  other  ridiculous  and  absurd  penances.  And  if  they  dare 
thus  insult  over  the  daughter,  sister,  and  wife  of  so  great  kings, 
what  slavery  would  they  not  make  us,  the  people,  undergo  !"  (Cu- 
riosities of  Literature,  Hi.  404,  405.)  This  pilgrimage  to  Tyburn, 

N  2 
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had  been  many  years  before  not  wishing  only,  but 
with  much  industry  complotting,  to  do  some  emi- 
nent service  for  the  church  of  Rome  and  their  own 
perfidious  natures,  against  a  puritan  parliament 
and  the  hated  English  their  masters,)  he  agrees 
and  concludes,  that  so  soon  as  both  armies  in 
England  were  disbanded,  the  Irish  should  appear 
in  arms,  master  all  the  Protestants,  and  help  the 
king  against  his  parliament.  And  we  need  not 
doubi,  that  those  five  counties  were  given  to  the 
Irish  for  no  other  reason  than  the  four  northern 
counties  had  been  a  little  before  offered  to  the  Scots. 
The  king,  in  August,  takes  a  journey  into  Scot- 
land ;   and   overtaking   the   Scots  army   then   on 

which  even  I\Ir.  D'lsraeli  does  not  regard  as  altogether  becom- 
ing, is  noticed  in  the  "  King's  Cabinet  Opened ;"  (No.  34.  p.  35, 
36  ;)  where  Charles  I.  is  giving  an  account  of  the  private  quar- 
rels between  himself  and  his  wife.  "  Having  had  so  long  pa- 
tience, with  the  disturbance  of  that  that  should  have  been  one  of 
my  greatest  contentments,  I  can  no  longer  suffer  those  that  I 
know  to  be  the  cause  and  fomenters  of  these  humours,  to  be 
about  my  wife,  which  I  must  do  if  it  were  but  for  one  action 
they  made  my  wife  do,  which  is,  to  make  her  go  to  Ti/burn  in 
devotion  to  pray,  which  action  can  have  no  greater  invective 
made  against  it,  than  the  relation."  This  was  written  July  12th, 
1626.  The  same  indefatigable  writer  (D'lsraeli)  has  discovered 
in  the  "  Ambassades  du  Marechal  du  Bassompierre"  (iii.  49) 
an  "  unnoticed  document,"  which,  he  remarks,  "  is  nothing  less 
than  a  most  solemn  obligation  contracted  (by  Henrietta  3Iaria) 
with  the  pope  and  her  brotlier  the  king  of  France,  to  educate 
her  children  as  Catholics,  and  only  to  choose  Catholics  to  attend 
them.  Had  this  been  known,  either  to  Charles  (?)  or  to  the 
English  nation,  Henrietta  could  never  have  been  permitted  to 
ascend  the  English  throne.  The  fate  of  both  her  sons  shows 
how  faithfully  she  performed  this  treasimable  contract."  [Cu- 
riosities of  Literature,  iii.  3970 
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their  way  home,  attempts  the  second  time  to  per- 
vert them,  but  without  success. 

204.  No  sooner  come  into  Scotland,  but  he  lays 
a  plot,  so  saith  the  Scots  author,  to  remove  out  of 
the  way  such  of  the  nobility  there  as  were  most 
likely  to  withstand,  or  not  to  further  his  designs. 
This  being  discovered,  he  sends  from  his  side  one 
Dillon,  a  papist  lord,  soon  after  a  chief  rebel,  with 
letters  into  Ireland  ;  and  dispatches  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland,  at  that  time  in 
his  own  custody,  commanding  that  they  should 
foilhwith,  as  had  been  formerly  agreed,  cause  all 
the  Irish  to  rise  in  arms.  Who  no  sooner  had 
received  such  command  but  obeyed,  and  began  in 
massacre ;  for  they  knew  no  other  way  to  make 
sure  the  Protestants,  which  was  commanded  them 
expressly;  and  the  way,  it  seems,  left  to  their 
discretion.  He  who  hath  a  mind  to  read  the  com- 
mission itself,  and  sound  reason  added  why  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  forged,  besides  the  attestation  of 
so  many  Irish  themselves,  may  have  recourse  to  a 
book,  entitled,  "  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  Be- 
sides what  the  parliament  itself  in  the  declaration 
of  "  no  more  addresses''  hath  affirmed,  that  they 
have  one  copy  of  that  commission  in  their  own 
hands,  attested  by  the  oaths  of  some  that  were 
eye-witnesses,  and  had  seen  it  under  the  seal :  ("') 

C^)  Clarendon  notices  the  rumour  as  prevalent  at  the  time. 
"  Those  men  again  whispered,  and  by  degrees  shortly  after  spake 
aloud,  that  that  commotion  was  licensed  by  the  king,  with  a 
purpose  to  perplex  this  kingdom,  and  to  form  an  army  of  pa- 
pists that  should  be  at  his  devotion,  to  invade  this  kingdom, 
and  oppress  the  parliament."    {Historii,  &;€.,  suppressed  passages, 
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Others  of  the  principal  rebels  have  confessed,  that 
this  commission  was  the  summer  before  promised 
at  London  to  the  Irish  commissioners ;  to  whom 
the  king  then  discovered  in  plain  words  his  great 
desire  to  be  revenged  on  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land. 

205.  After  the  rebellion  broke  out,  which  in 
words  only  he  detested,  but  underhand  favoured 
and  promoted  by  all  the  offices  of  friendship,  cor- 
respondence, and  what  possible  aid  he  could  afford 
them,  the  particulars  whereof  are  too  many  to  be 
inserted  here  ;  I  suppose  no  understanding  man 
could  longer  doubt  who  was  "  author  or  instigator" 
of  that  rebellion.  If  there  be  who  yet  doubt,  I 
refer  them  especially  to  that  declaration  of  July 
1643,  with  that  of  "  no  addresses,"  1647,  and  an- 
other full  volume  of  examinations  to  be  set  out 
speedily  concerning  this  matter.  Against  all  which 
testimonies,  likelihoods,  evidences,  and  apparent 
actions  of  his  own,  being  so  abundant,  his  bare  de- 
nial, though  with  imprecation,  can  no  way  coun- 
tervail ;  and  least  of  all  in  his  own  cause. 

206.  As  for  the  commission  granted  them,  he 
thinks  to  evade  that  by  retorting,  that  "  some  in 
England   fight  against  him,  and  yet  pretend  his 

ii.  584.)  The  rebels  also  are  said  to  have  "  published  and  declared 
that  they  had  the  king's  authority  for  all  they  did ;"  this  how- 
ever the  partial  historian  denominates  "a  calumny,  without  the 
least  shadow  or  colour  of  truth."  (Histcrii,  ii.  23.)  But,  says  AVar- 
burton,  "  how  could  the  historian  say  this,  who  well  knew  that 
the  Irish  rebels  produced  the  broad  seal  fixed  to  an  instrument 
in  which  was  this  pretended  authority?"  {Historii,  vii.  542.) 
He  insinuates  his  suspicions  that  the  history  had  been  muti- 
lated, which  has  since  been  found  to  have  been  the  case. 
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authority."  But  though  a  parliament,  by  the 
known  laws,  may  affirm  justly  to  have  the  king's 
authority  inseparable  from  that  court,  though  di- 
vided from  his  person,  it  is  not  credible  that  the 
Irish  rebels,  who  so  much  tendered  his  pereon 
above  his  authority,  and  were  by  him  so  well  re- 
ceived at  Oxford,  would  be  so  far  from  all  huma- 
nity, as  to  slander  him  with  a  particular  commis- 
sion, signed  and  sent  them  by  his  own  hand. 

207.  And  of  his  good  affection  to  the  rebels 
this  chapter  itself  is  not  without  vritness.  He 
holds  them  less  in  fault  than  the  Scots,  as  from 
whom  thev  misrht  allege  to  have  fetched  "  their 
imitation;"  making  no  difference  between  men  that 
rose  necessarily  to  defend  themselves,  which  no 
Protestant  doctrine  ever  disallowed,  against  them 
who  threatened  war,  and  those  who  began  a  volun- 
tary and  causeless  rebellion,  with  the  massacre  of 
so  many  thousands,  who  never  meant  them  harm. 

208.  He  falls  next  to  flashes,  and  a  multitude  of 
words,  in  all  which  is  contained  no  more  than  what 
might  be  the  plea  of  any  guiltiest  offender : — he 
was  not  the  author,  because  "  he  hath  the  greatest 
share  of  loss  and  dishonour  by  what  is  commit- 
ted." Who  is  there  that  offends  God,  or  his  neigh- 
bour, on  whom  the  greatest  share  of  loss  and  dis- 
honour lights  not  in  the  end  ?  But  in  the  act  of 
doing  evil,  men  use  not  to  consider  the  event  of 
these  evil  doings;  or  if  they  do,  have  then  no 
power  to  curb  the  sway  of  their  own  wickedness  : 
so  that  the  greatest  share  of  loss  and  dishonour  to 
happen  upon  themselves,  is  no  argument  that  they 
were  not  guilty.     This  other  is  as  weak,  that  "  a 
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king's  interest,  above  that  of  any  other  man,  hes 
chiefly  in  the  common  welfare  of  his  subjects;" 
therefore  no  king  will  do  aught  against  the  com- 
mon welfare.  For  by  this  evasion  any  tyrant  might 
as  well  purge  himself  from  the  guilt  of  raising 
troubles  or  commotions  among  the  people,  because 
undoubtedly  his  chief  interest  lies  in  their  sitting 
still. 

209.  I  said  but  now,  that  even  this  chapter,  if 
nothing  else,  might  suffice  to  discover  his  good 
affection  to  the  rebels,  which  in  this  that  follows 
too  notoriously  appears ;  imputing  this  insurrec- 
tion to  "  the  preposterous  rigour,  and  unreasonable 
severity,  the  covetous  zeal  and  uncharitable  fury, 
of  some  men;"  (by  these  "  some  men,"  his  con- 
tinual paraphrase,  are  meant  the  parliament;)  and, 
lastly,  "  to  the  fear  of  utter  extirpation."  If  the 
whole  Irishry  of  rebels  had  feed  some  advocate  to 
speak  partially  and  sophistically  in  their  defence, 
he  could  have  hardly  dazzled  better;  yet  neverthe- 
less would  have  proved  himself  no  other  than  a 
plausible  deceiver.  And,  perhaps  (nay  more  than 
perhaps,  for  it  is  affirmed  and  extant  under  good 
evidence,  that)  those  feigned  terrors  and  jealousies 
were  either  by  the  king  himself,  or  the  popish 
priests  which  were  sent  by  him,  put  into  the  head 
of  that  inquisitive  people,  on  set  purpose  to  en- 
gage them.  For  who  had  power  "  to  oppress"  them, 
or  to  relieve  them  being  oppressed,  but  the  king, 
or  his  immediate  deputy  ?  This  rather  should 
have  made  them  rise  against  the  king,  than  against 
the  parliament. 

210.  Who  threatened  or  even  thought  of  their 
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extirpation,  till  they  themselves  had  began  it  to  the 
Eng-lish  ?  As  for  "  preposterous  rigour,  covetous 
zeal,  and  uncharitable  fury,"  they  had  more  reason 
to  suspect  those  evils  first  from  his  own  commands, 
whom  they  saw  using  daily  no  greater  argument  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  religion  than  by  enduring 
no  other  but  his  own  prelatical ;  and,  to  force  it 
upon  others,  made  episcopal,  ceremonial,  and  com- 
mon-prayer book  wars.  But  the  papists  under- 
stood him  better  than  by  the  outside ;  and  knew 
that  those  wars  were  their  wars.  Although  if  the 
commonwealth  should  be  afraid  to  suppress  open 
idolatry,  lest  the  papists  thereupon  should  grow 
desperate,  this  were  to  let  them  grow  and  become 
our  persecutors,  while  we  neglected  what  we  might 
have  done  evangelically  to  be  their  reformers  :  or 
to  do  as  his  father  James  did,  who  instead  of  taking 
heart  and  putting  confidence  in  God  by  such  a 
deliverance  as  from  the  powder-plot,  though  it 
went  not  off,  yet  with  the  mere  conceit  of  it,  as 
some  observe,  was  hit  into  such  a  hectic  trembling 
between  Protestant  and  papist  all  his  life  after, 
that  he  never  durst  from  that  time  do  otherwise 
than  equivocate  or  collogue  with  the  pope  and  his 
adherents.  ('^) 

C')  Burnett  represents  James  I.  as  terrified  into  toleration  by 
a  story  reported  to  him  by  Sir  Dudly  Carlton,  who  had  been 
his  ambassador  in  Spain,  where,  it  seems,  the  priests  were  accus- 
tomed in  their  conversation  to  menace  the  king's  life,  unless  he 
became  more  tolerant  to  papists.  This  effectually  cured  the 
northern  Solomon  of  his  persecuting  habits ;  for,  though  he  still 
continued  to  write  against  the  Catholics,  his  actions  were  in  their 
favour. — {History  of  his  owti  Times,  i.  12.) 
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211.  He  would  be  thoug-ht  to  commiserate  the 
sad  effects  of  that  rebellion,  and  to  lament  that 
"  the  tears  and  blood  spilt  there  did  not  quench 
the  sparks  of  our  civil"  discord  here.  But  who 
began  these  dissensions  ?  And  what  can  be  more 
openly  known  than  those  retardings  and  delays, 
which  by  himself  were  continually  devised,  to  hin- 
der and  put  back  the  relief  of  those  distressed  Pro- 
testants ?  which  undoubtedly,  had  it  not  been  then 
put  back,  might  have  saved  many  streams  of  those 
tears  and  that  blood,  whereof  he  seems  here  so 
sadly  to  bewail  the  spilling.  His  manifold  ex- 
cuses, diversions,  and  delays,  are  too  well  known 
to  be  recited  here  in  particular,  and  too  many.    , 

212.  But  "he  offered  to  go  himself  in  person 
upon  that  expedition,"  and  reckons  up  many  sur- 
mises why  he  thinks  they  would  not  suffer  him. 
But  mentions  not  that  by  his  underdealing  to  de- 
bauch armies  here  at  home,  and  by  his  secret  inter- 
course with  the  chief  rebels,  long  ere  that  time 
everywhere  known,  iie  had  brought  the  parlia- 
ment into  so  just  a  diffidence  of  him,  as  that  they 
durst  not  leave  the  public  arms  to  his  disposal, 
much  less  an  army  to  his  conduct.  He  con- 
cludes, "  That  next  the  sin  of  those  who  began 
that  rebellion,  theirs  must  needs  be  who  hindered 
the  suppressing,  or  diverted  the  aids."  But  judg- 
ment rashly  given,  ofttimes  involves  the  judge 
himself.  He  finds  fault  with  those  "  who  threat- 
ened all  extremity  to  the  rebels,"  and  pleads 
much  that  mercy  should  be  shown  them.  It 
seems  he  found   himself  not  so  much  concerned 
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as  those  who  had  lost  fathers,  brothers,  wives,  and 
children  by  their  cruelty  ;  whom  in  justice  to  re- 
taliate is  not,  as  he  supposes,  "  unevangelical ;"  so 
long  as  magistracy  and  war  are  not  laid  down  un- 
der the  gospel.  If  this  his  sermon  of  affected  mercy 
were  not  too  pharisaical,  how  could  he  permit  him- 
self to  cause  the  slaughter  of  so  many  thousands 
here  in  England  for  mere  prerogatives,  the  toys 
and  gewgaws  of  his  crown,  for  copes  and  surplices, 
the  trinkets  of  his  priests ;  and  not  perceive  his 
own  zeal,  while  he  taxes  others,  to  be  most  prepos- 
terous and  unevangelical  ? 

213.  Neither  is  there  the  same  cause  to  destroy 
a  whole  city  for  the  ravishing  of  a  sister,  not  done 
out  of  villany,  and  recompence  offered  by  mar- 
riage: nor  the  same  cause  for  those  disciples  to 
summon  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  whole  city 
where  they  were  denied  lodging  ;  and  for  a  nation 
by  just  war  and  execution  to  slay  whole  families  of 
them,  who  so  barbarously  had  slain  whole  families 
before.  Did  not  all  Israel  do  as  much  against  the 
Benjamites  for  one  rape  committed  by  a  few,  and 
defended  by  the  whole  tribe  ?  And  did  they  not 
the  same  to  Jabesh-Gilead  for  not  assisting  them  in 
that  revenge  ?  I  speak  not  this  that  such  measure 
should  be  meted  rigorously  to  all  the  Irish,  or  as 
remembering  that  the  parliament  ever  so  decreed  ; 
but  to  show  that  this  his  homily  hath  more  craft 
and  affectation  in  it,  than  of  sound  doctrine. 

214.  But  it  was  happy  that  his  going  into  Ire- 
land was  not  consented  to ;  for  either  he  had  cer- 
tainly turned  his  raised  forces  against  the  parlia- 
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ment  itself,  or  not  gone  at  all ;  or  had  he  gone, 
what  work  he  would  have  made  there,  his  own 
following  words  declare.  "  He  would  have  pun- 
ished some;"  no  question  ;  for  some,  perhaps,  who 
were  of  least  use,  must  of  necessity  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  his  reputation,  and  the  convenience  of  his 
affairs.  Others  he  "  would  have  disarmed  ;"  that  is 
to  say,  in  his  own  time :  but  "  all  of  them  he  would 
have  protected  from  the  fury  of  those  that  would 
have  drowned  them,  if  they  had  refused  to  swim 
down  the  popular  steam."  These  expressions  are 
too  often  met,  and  too  well  understood,  for  any 
man  to  doubt  his  meaning.  By  the  "  fury  of 
those,"  he  means  no  other  than  the  justice  of  par- 
liament, to  whom  yet  he  had  committed  the  whole 
business.  Those  who  would  have  refused  to  swim 
down  the  popular  stream,  our  constant  key  tells  us 
to  be  papists,  prelates,  and  their  faction  ;  these,  by 
his  own  confession  here,  he  would  have  protected 
against  his  puritan  parliament :  and  by  this  who 
sees  not  that  he  and  the  Irish  rebels  had  but  one 
aim,  one  and  the  same  drift,  and  would  have  forth- 
with joined  in  one  body  against  us  ? 

215.  He  goes  on  still  in  his  tenderness  of  the  Irish 
rebels,  fearing  lest  "our  zeal  should  be  more  greedy 
to  kill  the  bear  for  his  skin,  than  for  any  harm  he 
hath  done."  This  either  justifies  the  rebels  to  have 
done  no  harm  at  all,  or  infers  his  opinion  that  the 
parliament  is  more  bloody  and  rapacious  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  justice,  than  those  rebels  were  in 
the  execution  of  their  barbarous  cruelty.  Let  men 
doubt  now,  and  dispute  to  whom  the  king  was  a 
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friend  most — to  his  English  parliament,  or  to  his 
Irish  rebels. 

216.  With  whom,  that  we  may  yet  see  further 
how  much  he  was  their  friend,  after  that  the  par- 
liament had  brought  them   everywhere  either  to 
famine  or  a  low  condition,  he,  to  give  them  all  the 
respite  and  advantages  they  could  desire,  without 
advice  of  parliament,  to  whom  he  himself  had  com- 
mitted the  managing  of  that  war,  makes  a  cessa- 
tion ;  in  pretence  to  relieve  the  Protestants,  "  over- 
borne  there   with   numbers ;"   but,   as  the   event 
proved,  to  support  the  papists,  by   diverting  and 
drawing  over  the  English  army  there,  to  his  own 
service  liere  against  the  parliament.     For  that  the 
Protestants  were  then  on  the  winning  hand,  it  must 
needs  be  plain  ;  who,  notwithstanding  the  miss  of 
those  forces,  which  at  their  landing  here  mastered 
without  difficulty  great  part  of  Wales  and  Che- 
shire, yet  made  a  shift  to  keep  their  own  in  Ire- 
land.    But  the  plot  of  this  Irish  truce  is  in  good 
part  discovered  in  that  declaration  of  September 
30,  164.3,     And  if  the  Protestants  were  but  hand- 
fuls  there,  as  he  calls  them,  why  did  he  stop  and 
waylay,  both  by  land  and  sea,  to  his  utmost  power, 
those  provisions  and  supplies  which  were  sent  by 
the    parliament  ?     How  were   so  many   handfuls 
called  over,  as  for  a  while  stood  him  in  no  small 
stead,  and  against  our  main  forces  here  in  Eng- 
land ? 

217.  Since  therefore  all  the  reasons  that  can  be 
given  of  this  cessation  appear  so  false  and  frivolous, 
it  may  be  justly  feared,  that  the  design  itself  was 
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most  wicked  and  pernicious.  What  remains  then  ? 
He  "appeals  to  God,"  and  is  cast;  likening  his 
punishment  to  Job's  trials,  before  he  saw  them  to 
have  Job's  ending.  But  how  could  charity  herself 
believe  there  was  at  all  in  him  any  religion,  so 
much  as  but  to  fear  there  is  a  God  ;  whenas,  by 
what  is  noted  in  the  declaration  of  "  no  more  ad- 
dresses," he  vowed  solemnly  to  the  parliament, 
with  imprecations  upon  himself  and  his  posterity, 
if  ever  he  consented  to  the  abolishing  of  those  laws 
which  were  in  force  against  papists ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  as  appeared  plainly  by  the  very  date  of 
his  own  letters  to  the  queen  and  Ormond,  con- 
sented to  the  abolishing  of  all  penal  laws  against 
them  both  in  Ireland  and  England  ?  If  these  w6re 
acts  of  a  religious  prince,  what  memory  of  man, 
written  or  unwritten,  can  tell  us  news  of  any  prince 
that  ever  was  irreligious  ?  He  cannot  stand  "  to 
make  prolix  apologies."  Then  surely  those  long 
pamphlets  set  out  for  declarations  and  protesta- 
tions in  his  name  were  none  of  his ;  and  how 
they  should  be  his,  indeed,  being  so  repugnant  to 
the  whole  course  of  his  actions,  augments  the  diffi- 
culty. 

218.  But  he  usurps  a  common  saying,  "  That  it 
is  kingly  to  do  well,  ('^)  and  hear  ill."  That  may 
be  sometimes  true ;  but  far  more  frequently  to  do 
ill  and  hear  well ;  so  great  is  the  multitude  of  flat- 

C*)  Gibbon  was  of  a  different  opinion.  "  Jovian,  who,  in  a 
few  weeks,  had  assumed  the  habits  of  a  prince,  was  displeased 
with  freedom,  and  offended  with  truth.'''  And  he  subjoins  in  a 
note:  "At  Nisibis  he  performed  a  royal  act.     A  brave  officer. 
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terers,  and  them  that  deify  the  name  of  king  !  Yet 
not  content  with  these  neighbours,  we  have  him 
still  a  perpetual  preacher  of  his  own  virtues,  and  of 
that  especially,  which  who  knows  not  to  be  pa- 
tience perforce  ?  He  "  believes  it  will  at  last  ap- 
pear, that  they  who  first  began  to  embroil  his  other 
kingdoms,  are  also  guilty  of  the  blood  of  Ireland." 
And  we  believe  so  too ;  for  now  the  cessation  is  be- 
come a  peace  by  published  articles,  and  commission 
to  bring  them  over  against  England,  first  only  ten 
thousand  by  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  next  all  of 
them,  if  possible,  under  Ormond,  which  was  the 
last  of  all  his  transactions  done  as  a  public  person. 
And  no  wonder;  for  he  looked  upon  the  blood 
spilt,  whether  of  subjects  or  of  rebels,  with  an  in- 
diflferent  eye,  "  as  exhausted  out  of  his  own  veins ;" 
without  distinguishing,  as  he  ought,  which  was 
good  blood  and  which  corrupt;  the  not  letting  out 
whereof  endangers  the  whole  body. 

219.  And  what  the  doctrine  is,  ye  may  perceive 
also  by  the  prayer,  which,  after  a  short  ejaculation 
for  the  "  poor  Protestants,"  prays  at  large  for  the 
Irish  rebels,  that  God  would  not  give  them  over,  or 
"  their  children,  to  the  covetousness,  cruelly,  fierce 
and  cursed  anger"  of  the  parliament.  He  finishes 
with  a  deliberate  and  solemn  curse  "upon  himself 
and  his  father's  house."  Which  how  far  God  hath 
already  brought  to  pass,  is  to  the  end,  that  men,  by 

his  namesake,  who  had  been  thought  worthy  of  the  people,  was 
dragged  from  supper,  thrown  into  a  well,  and  stoned  to  death, 
without  any  form  of  trial,  or  evidence  of  guilt."  {Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  llomaii  Empire,  i\.  219,  andnute  124.) 
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SO  eminent  an  example,  should  learn  to  tremble 
at  his  judgments,  and  not  play  with  impreca- 
tions. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Upon  the  calling  in  of  the  Scots,  and  their 
coming. 

220.  It  must  needs  seem  strange,  where  men  ac- 
custom themselves  to  ponder  and  contemplate 
things  in  their  first  original  and  institution,  that 
kings,  who  as  all  other  officers  of  the  public,  were  at 
first  chosen  and  installed  only  by  consent  and 
suffrage  of  the  people,  to  govern  them  as  freemen 
by  laws  of  their  own  making,  and  to  be,  in  consi- 
deration of  that  dignity  and  riches  bestowed  upon 
them,  the  entrusted  servants  of  the  commonwealth, 
should,  notwithstanding,  grow  up  to  that  dishonest 
encroachment,  as  to  esteem  themselves  masters, 
both  of  that  great  trust  which  they  serve,  and  of  the 
people  that  betrusted  them ;  counting  what  they 
ought  to  do,  both  in  discharge  of  their  public  duty, 
and  for  the  great  reward  of  honour  and  revenue 
which  they  receive,  as  done  all  of  mere  grace  and 
favour  ;  as  if  their  power  over  us  were  by  nature, 
and  from  themselves,  or  that  God  had  sold  us  into 
their  hands. 

221.  Indeed,  if  the  race  of  kings  were  eminently 
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the  best  of  men,  as  the  breed  at  Tutbury  is  of" 
horses,  it  would  in  reason  then  be  their  part  only  to 
command,  ours  always  to  obey.  (^^)  But  kings  by 
generation  no  way  excelling  others,  and  most  com- 
monly not  being  the  wisest  or  the  worthiest  by  far 
of  whom  they  claim  to  have  the  governing;  that  we 
should  yield  them  subjection  to  our  own  ruin,  or 
hold  of  them  the  right  of  our  common  safety,  and 
our  natural  freedom  by  mere  gift,  (as  when  the 
conduit  pisses  wine  at  coronations,)  from  the  su- 
perfluity of  their  royal  grace  and  beneficence,  we 
may  be  sure  was  never  the  intent  of  God,  whose 
ways  are  just  and  equal ;  never  the  intent  of  na- 
ture, whose  works  are  also  regular;  never  of  any 
people  not  wholly  barbarous,  whom  prudence,  or 
no  more  but  human  sense,  would  have  better 
guided  when  they  first  created  kings,  than  so  to 
nullify  and  tread  to  dirt  the  rest  of  mankind,  by 
exalting  one  person  and  his  lineage  without  other 
merit  looked  after,  but  the  mere  contingency  of  a 


('^)  Even  so  far  as  this,  however,  Aristotle,  an  able  politician, 
would  hardly  be  disposed  to  go,  though  in  a  passage,  clearly 
ironical,  he  has  been  understood  to  mean  as  much.  But  in  the 
third  book  of  his  "  Politics,"  he  inquires — "  Ought  a  superiority 
in  every  advantageous  quality,  when  other  things  are  alike,  to 
entitle  its  possessor  to  a  superiority  of  political  advantages  ?" 
And  in  reply  to  his  own  question,  he  observes  : — "  In  lesser  mat- 
ters, such  a  principle  of  distinction  is  not  allowed  to  operate." 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  indeed,  he  says — "  In 
the  contest  for  civil  preeminence,  education  and  virtue  seem 
fairly  entitled  to  the  first  honours,  because  of  all  things,  educa- 
tion and  virtue  most  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  civil  society." 
(lib.  iii.  c.  8  ) 

VOL.  II.  O 
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begetting,  into  an  absolute  and  unaccountable  do- 
minion over  them  and  their  posterity. 

222.  Yet  this  ignorant  or  wilful  mistake  of  the 
whole  matter  had  taken  so  deep  root  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  this  king,  that  whether  to  the  English  or 
to  the  Scot,  mentioning  what  acts  of  his  regal  office 
(though  God  knows  how  unwillingly)  he  had 
passed,  he  calls  them,  as  in  other  places,  acts  of 
grace  and  bounty;  so  here  "special  obligations, 
favours,  to  gratify  active  spirits,  and  the  desires  of 
that  party."  Words  not  only  sounding  pride  and 
lordly  usurpation,  but  injustice,  partiality,  and  cor- 
ruption. For  to  the  Irish  he  so  far  condescended, 
as  first  to  tolerate  in  private,  then  to  covenant 
openly  the  tolerating  of  popery  :  so  far  to  the 
Scot,  as  to  remove  bishops,  establish  presbytery, 
and  the  militia  in  their  own  hands  ;  "  preferring,  as 
some  thought,  the  desires  of  Scotland  before  his 
own  interest  and  honour."  But  being  once  on  this 
side  Tweed,  his  reason,  his  conscience,  and  his 
honour  became  so  frightened  with  a  kind  of  false 
virginity,  that  to  the  English  neither  one  nor  other 
of  the  same  demands  could  be  granted,  wherewith 
the  Scots  were  gratified;  as  if  our  air  and  climate 
on  a  sudden  had  changed  the  property  and  the  na- 
ture both  of  conscience,  honour,  and  reason,  or  that 
he  found  none  so  fit  as  the  English  to  be  the  subjects 
of  his  arbitrary  power.  Ireland  was  as  Ephraim, 
the  strength  of  his  head ;  Scotland  as  Judah  was 
his  lawgiver;  but  over  England,  as  over  Edom,  he 
meant  to  cast  his  shoe :  and  yet  so  many  sober 
Englishmen,  not  sufficiently  awake  to  consider  this. 
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like  men  enchanted  with  the  Circaean  cup  of  servi- 
tude, will  not  be  held  back  from  running  their  own 
heads  into  the  yoke  of  bondage. 

223.  The  sum  of  his  discourse  is  against "  settling 
of  religion  by  violent  means ;"  which,  whether  it 
were  the  Scots'  design  upon  England,  they  are  best 
able  to  clear  themselves.  But  this  of  all  may  seem 
strangest,  that  the  king,  who,  while  it  was  permitted 
him,  never  did  thing  more  eagerly  than  to  molest 
and  persecute  the  consciences  of  most  religious 
men ;  he  who  had  made  a  war,  and  lost  all,  rather 
than  not  uphold  a  hierarchy  of  persecuting  bishops, 
should  have  the  confidence  here  to  profess  himself 
so  much  an  enemy  of  those  that  force  the  con- 
science. For  was  it  not  he,  who  upon  the  English 
obtruded  new  ceremonies,  upon  the  Scots  a  new 
Liturgy,  and  with  his  sword  went  about  to  engrave 
a  bloody  rubric  on  their  backs  ?  Did  he  not  for- 
bid and  hinder  all  effectual  search  of  truth;  nay, 
like  a  besieging  enemy,  stopped  all  her  passages 
both  by  word  and  writing  ?  Yet  he  can  talk  of 
"  fair  and  equal  disputations  :"  where,  notwith- 
standing, if  all  submit  not  to  his  judgment,  as  not 
being  "  rationally  convicted,"  they  must  submit 
(and  he  conceals  it  not)  to  his  penalty,  as  counted 
obstinate.  But  what  if  he  himself,  and  those  his 
learned  churchmen,  were  the  convicted  or  the  ob- 
stinate part  long  ago;  should  reformation  suffer 
them  to  sit  lording  over  the  church  in  their  fat 
bishoprics  and  pluralities,  like  the  great  whore  that 
sitteth  upon  many  waters,  till  they  would  vouchsafe 
to  be  disputed  out  i"     Or  should  we  sit  disputing, 

o2 
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while  they  sit  plotting  and  persecuting  ?  Those 
clergymen  were  not  "  to  be  driven  into  the  fold  like 
sheep,"  as  his  simile  runs,  but  to  be  driven  out  of 
the  fold  like  wolves  or  thieves,  where  they  sat 
fleecing  those  flocks  which  they  never  fed. 

224.  He  believes  "  that  presbytery,  though 
proved  to  be  the  only  institution  of  Jesus  Christ, 
were  not  by  the  sword  to  be  set  up  without  his 
consent ;"  which  is  contrary  both  to  the  doctrine 
and  the  known  practice  of  all  Protestant  churches, 
if  his  sword  threaten  those  who  of  their  own  accord 
embrace  it.  And  although  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, being  to  civil  aff'airs  but  private  men,  con- 
tended not  with  magistrates  ;  yet  when  magistrates 
themselves,  and  especially  parliaments,  who  have 
greatest  right  to  dispose  of  the  civil  sword,  come  to 
know  religion,  they  ought  in  conscience  to  defend 
all  those  who  receive  it  willingly,  against  the  vio- 
lence of  any  king  or  tyrant  whatsoever.  Neither  is 
it  therefore  true,  "  that  Christianity  is  planted  or 
watered  with  Christian  blood  ;"  for  there  is  a  large 
difference  between  forcing  men  by  the  sword  to  turn 
presbyterians,  and  defending  those  who  willingly 
are  so,  from  a  furious  inroad  of  bloody  bishops, 
armed  with  the  militia  of  a  king,  their  pupil.  And 
if  "  covetousness  and  ambition  be  an  argument 
that  presbytery  hath  not  much  of  Christ,"  it  argues 
more  strongly  against  episcopacy  ;  which,  from  the 
time  of  her  first  mounting  to  an  order  above  the 
presbyters,  had  no  other  parents  than  "  covetous- 
ness and  ambition."  And  those  sects,  schisms,  and 
heresies,  which    he  speaks   of,  "  if  they  get   but 
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streng'th  and  numbers,"  need  no  other  pattern  than 
episcopacy  and  himself,  to  "  set  up  their  ways  by 
the  like  method  of  violence." 

225.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  that  hath  more 
marks  of  schism  and  sectarism  than  English  epis- 
copacy ;  whether  we  look  at  apostolic  times,  or  at 
reformed  churches;  for  "the  universal  way  of 
church-government  before,"  may  as  soon  lead  us 
into  gross  error,  as  their  universally  corrupted 
doctrine.  And  government,  by  reason  of  ambition, 
was  likeliest  to  be  corrupted  much  the  sooner  of  the 
two.  However,  nothing  can  be  to  us  catholic  or 
universal  in  religion,  but  what  the  Scripture 
teaches ;  whatsoever  without  Scripture  pleads  to  be 
universal  in  the  church,  in  being  universal  is  but 
the  more  schismatical.  Much  less  can  particular 
laws  and  constitutions  impart  to  the  church  of 
England  any  power  of  consistory  or  tribunal  above 
other  churches,  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  what  is 
sect  or  schism,  as  with  much  rigour,  and  without 
Scripture,  they  took  upon  them.  Yet  these  the 
king  resolves  here  to  defend  and  maintain  to  his 
last,  pretending,  after  all  those  conferences  offered, 
or  had  with  him,  "  not  to  see  more  rational  and 
religious  motives  than  soldiers  carry  in  their  knap- 
sacks." With  one  thus  resolved,  it  was  but  folly  to 
stand  disputing. 

226.  He  imagines  his  "  own  judicious  zeal  to  be 
most  concerned  in  his  tuition  of  the  church."  So 
thought  Saul  when  he  presumed  to  offer  sacrifice, 
for  which  he  lost  his  kingdom ;  so  thought  Uzziah 
when  he  went  into  the  temple,  but  was  thrust  out 
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with  a  leprosy  for  his  opinioned  zeal,  which  he 
thought  judicious.  It  is  not  the  part  of  a  king,  be- 
cause he  ought  to  defend  the  church,  therefore  to 
set  himself  supreme  head  over  the  church,  or  to 
meddle  with  ecclesial  government,  or  to  defend  the 
church,  otherwise  than  the  church  would  be  de- 
fended ;  for  such  defence  is  bondage  :  nor  to  defend 
abuses,  and  stop  all  reformation,  under  the  name  of 
"  new  moulds  fancied  and  fashioned  to  private  de- 
signs." 

227.  The  holy  things  of  church  are  in  the  power 
of  other  keys  than  were  delivered  to  his  keeping. 
Christian  liberty,  purchased  with  the  death  of  our 
Redeemer,  and  established  by  the  sending  of  his 
free  Spirit  to  inhabit  in  us,  is  not  now  to  depend 
upon  the  doubtful  consent  of  any  earthly  monarch  ; 
nor  to  be  again  fettered  with  a  presumptuous  nega- 
tive voice,  tyrannical  to  the  parliament,  but  much 
more  tyrannical  to  the  church  of  God  ;  which  was 
compelled  to  implore  the  aid  of  parliament,  to  re- 
move his  force  and  heavy  hands  from  off  our  con- 
sciences, who  therefore  complains  now  of  that  most 
just  defensive  force,  because  only  it  removed  his 
violence  and  persecution.  If  this  be  a  violation  to 
his  conscience,  that  it  was  hindered  by  the  parlia- 
ment from  violating  the  more  tender  consciences 
of  so  many  thousand  good  Christians,  let  the  usurp- 
ing conscience  of  all  tymnts  be  ever  so  violated  ! 

228.  He  wonders,  (fox  wonder !)  how  we  could  so 
much  "  distrust  God's  assistance,"  as  to  call  in  the 
Protestant  aid  of  our  brethren  in  Scotland.  Why 
then  did  he,  if  his  trust  were  in  God  and  the  jus- 
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tice  of  his  cause,  not  scruple  to  solicit  and  invite 
earnestly  the  assistance  both  of  papists  and  of  Irish 
rebels  ?  Tf  the  Scots  were  by  us  at  length  sent 
home,  they  were  not  called  to  stay  here  always ; 
neither  was  it  for  the  people's  ease  to  feed  so  many 
legions  longer  than  their  help  was  needful. 

229.  "  The  government  of  their  kirk  we  despised" 
not,  but  their  imposing  of  that  government  upon 
us;  not  presbytery,  but  archpresbytery,  classical, 
provincial,  and  diocesan  presbytery,  claiming  to 
itself  a  lordly  power  and  superintendency  both 
over  flocks  and  pastors,  over  persons  and  congrega- 
tions no  way  their  own.  But  these  debates,  in  his 
judgment,  would  have  been  ended  better  "  by  the 
best  divines  in  Christendom  in  a  full  and  free 
synod."  A  most  improbable  way,  and  such  as 
never  yet  was  used,  at  least  with  good  success,  by 
any  Protestant  kingdom  or  stale  since  the  refor- 
mation: every  true  church  having  wherewithal 
from  heaven,  and  the  assisting  Spirit  of  Christ  im- 
plored, to  be  complete  and  perfect  within  itself. 
And  the  whole  nation  is  not  easily  to  be  thought 
so  raw,  and  so  perpetually  a  novice,  after  all  this 
light,  as  to  need  the  help  and  direction  of  other 
nations,  more  than  what  they  write  in  public  of 
their  opinion,  in  a  matter  so  familiar  as  church- 
government. 

230.  In  fine,  he  accuses  piety  with  the  want  of 
loyalty,  and  religion  with  the  breach  of  allegiance, 
as  if  God  and  he  were  one  master,  whose  com- 
mands were  so  often  contrary  to  the  commands  of 
God.     He  would  persuade   the  Scots,  that  their 
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"  chief  interest  consists  in  their  fidelity  to  the 
crown."  But  true  policy  will  teach  them,  to  find 
a  safer  interest  in  the  common  friendship  of  Eng- 
land, than  in  the  ruins  of  one  ejected  family. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Upon  the  Covenant. 

231.  Upon  this  theme  his  discourse  is  long,  his 
matter  little  but  repetition,  and  therefore  soon  an- 
swered. First,  after  an  abusive  and  strange  appre- 
hension of  covenants,  as  if  men  "pawned  their 
souls"  to  them  with  whom  they  covenant,  he 
digresses  to  plead  for  bishops ;  first  from  the  anti- 
quity of  their  "  possession  here,  since  the  first 
plantation  of  Christianity  in  this  island ;"  next 
from  "  a  universal  prescription  since  the  apostles, 
till  this  last  century."  But  what  avails  the  most 
primitive  antiquity  against  the  plain  sense  of 
Scripture  ?  which,  if  the  last  century  have  best  fol- 
lowed, it  ought  in  our  esteem  to  be  the  first.  And 
yet  it  hath  been  often  proved  by  learned  men, 
from  the  writings  and  epistles  of  most  ancient 
Christians,  that  episcopacy  crept  not  up  into  an 
order  above  the  presbyters,  till  many  years  after 
that  the  apostles  were  deceased. 

232.  He  next  "  is  unsatisfied  with  the  covenant," 
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not  only  for  "  some  passages  in  it  referring  to  him- 
self," as  he  supposes,  "with  very  dubious  and  dan- 
gerous limitations,"  but  for  binding  men  "  by  oath 
and  covenant"  to  the  reformation  of  church  dis- 
cipline.    First,   those  limitations  were  not  more 
dangerous  to  him,  than  he  to  our  liberty  and  reli- 
gion ;  next,  that  which  was  there  vowed,  to  cast  out 
of  the  church  an  antichristian  hierarchy  which  God 
had  not  planted,  but  ambition  and  corruption  had 
brought  in,   and   fostered   to   the  church's   great 
damage  and  oppression,  was  no  point  of  contro- 
versy to  be  argued  without  end,  but  a  thing  of 
clear  moral  necessity  to  be  forthwith  done.   Neither 
was  the  "  covenant  superfluous,  though  former  en- 
gagements, both  religious  and  legal,  bound  us  be- 
fore ;"  but  was  the  practice  of  all  churches  here- 
tofore intending  reformation.     All  Israel,  though 
bound  enough  before  by  the  law  of  Moses  "  to  all 
necessary  duties 5"  yet  with  Asa  their  king  entered 
into  anew  covenant  at  the  beginning  of  a  reforma- 
tion :  and  the  Jews,  after  captivity,  without  con- 
sent demanded  of  that  king  who  was  their  master, 
took  solemn  oath  to  walk  in  the  commandments  of 
God. 

233.  All  Protestant  churches  have  done  the  like, 
notwithstanding  former  engagements  to  their  several 
duties.  And  although  his  aim  were  to  sow  vari- 
ance between  the  protestation  and  the  covenant,  to 
reconcile  them  is  not  difficult.  The  protestation 
was  but  one  step,  extending  only  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  England,  as  it  was  distinct  from 
church  discipline  j  the  covenant  went  further,  as  it 
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pleased  God  to  dispense  his  light  and  our  encou- 
ragement by  degrees,  and  comprehended  church- 
government: — former  with  latter  steps,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  well-doing  need  not  reconcilement.  Never- 
theless he  breaks  through  to  his  conclusion,  "that  all 
honest  and  wise  men  ever  thought  themselves  suffi- 
ciently bound  by  former  ties  of  religion  ;"  leaving 
Asa,  Ezra,  and  the  whole  church  of  God,  in  sun- 
dry ages,  to  shift  for  honesty  and  wisdom  from 
some  other  than  his  testimony.  And  although 
after-contracts  absolve  not  till  the  former  be  made 
void,  yet  he  first  having  done  that,  our  duty  returns 
back,  which  to  him  was  neither  moral  nor  eternal, 
but  conditional. 

234.  Willing  to  persuade  himself  that  mkny 
"  good  men"  took  the  covenant,  either  unwarily  or 
out  of  fear,  he  seems  to  have  bestowed  some 
thoughts  how  these  "  good  men,"  following  his  ad- 
vice, may  keep  the  covenant  and  not  keep  it.  The 
first  evasion  is,  presuming  "that  the  chief  end  of 
covenanting  in  such  men's  intentions  was  to  pre- 
serve religion  in  purity,  and  the  kingdom's  peace." 
But  the  covenant  will  more  truly  inform  them, 
that  purity  of  religion  and  the  kingdom's  peace 
was  not  then  in  state  to  be  preserved,  but  to  be  re- 
stored ;  and  therefore  binds  them  not  to  a  preserva- 
tion of  what  was,  but  to  a  reformation  of  what  was 
evil,  what  was  traditional,  and  dangerous,  whether 
novelty  or  antiquity,  in  church  or  state.  To  do  this, 
clashes  with  "no  former  oath"  lawfully  sworn  either 
to  God  or  the  king,  and  rightly  understood. 

235.  In  general,  he  brands  all  "  such  confedera- 
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tions  by  league  and  covenant,  as  the  common  road 
used  in  all  factious  perturbations  of  state  and 
church."  This  kind  of  langua§^e  reflects,  with  the 
same  ignominy,  upon  all  the  Protestant  reformations 
that  have  been  since  Luther ;  and  so  indeed  doth 
his  whole  book,  replenished  throughout  with  hardly 
other  words  or  arguments  than  papists,  and  espe- 
cially popish  kings,  have  used  heretofore  against 
their  Protestant  subjects,  whom  he  would  persuade 
to  be  "  every  man  his  own  pope,  and  to  absolve 
himself  of  those  ties,"  by  the  suggestion  of  false 
or  equivocal  interpretations  too  oft  repeated  to  be 
now  ansvv^ered. 

236.  The  parliament,  he  saith,  "  made  their  cove- 
nant, like  manna,  agreeable  to  every  man's  palate." 
This  is  another  of  his  glosses  upon  the  covenant ; 
he  is  content  to  let  it  be  manna,  but  his  drift  is  that 
men  should  loath  it,  or  at  least  expound  it  by  their 
own  "  relish"  and  "  latitude  of  sense ;"  wherein,  lest 
any  one  of  the  simpler  sort  should  fail  to  be  his 
craftsmaster,  he  furnishes  him  with  two  or  three 
laxative,  he  terms  them  "  general  clauses,  which 
may  serve  somewhat  to  relieve  them"  against  the 
covenant  taken  :  intimating,  as  if  "what  were  law- 
ful and  according  to  the  word  of  God,"  were  no 
otherwise  so,  than  as  every  man  fancied  to  himself. 
From  such  learned  explications  and  resolutions  as 
these  upon  the  covenant,  what  marvel  if  no  royal- 
ist or  malignant  refuse  to  take  it,  as  having  learnt 
from  these  princely  instructions  his  many  "  salvoes, 
cautions,  and  reservations,"  how  to  be  a  covenanter 
and   anticovenanter,   how  at  once   to  be  a  Scot, 
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and  an  Irish  rebel.  He  returns  again  to  disallow 
of  "  that  reformation  which  the  covenant"  vows, 
"  as  being  the  partial  advice  of  a  few  divines." 
But  matters  of  this  moment,  as  they  were  not  to  be 
decided  there  by  those  divines,  so  neither  are  they 
to  be  determined  here  by  essays  and  curtal  aphor- 
isms, but  by  solid  proofs  of  Scripture. 

237.  The  rest  of  his  discourse  he  spends,  highly 
accusing  the  parliament,  "  that  the  main  refonna- 
tion  by"  them  "  intended,  was  to  rob  the  church," 
and  much  applauding  himself  both  for  "  his  for- 
wardness" to  all  due  reformation,  and  his  averse- 
ness  from  all  such  kind  of  sacrilege.  All  which, 
with  his  glorious  title  of  the  "  Church's  Defender," 
we  leave  him  to  make  good  by  "  Pharaoh's  divi- 
nity," if  he  please,  for  to  Joseph's  piety  it  will  be  a 
task  unsuitable.  As  for  "  the  parity  and  poverty 
of  ministers,"  which  he  takes  to  be  so  sad  of  "  con- 
sequence," the  Scripture  reckons  them  for  two  spe- 
cial legacies  left  by  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples ; 
under  which  two  primitive  nurses,  for  such  they 
were  indeed,  the  church  of  God  more  truly  flour- 
ished than  ever  after,  since  the  time  that  imparity 
and  church-revenue  rushing  in,  corrupted  and  be- 
lepered  all  the  clergy  with  a  worse  infection  than 
Gehazi's ;  some  one  of  whose  tribe,  rather  than  a 
king,  I  should  take  to  be  compiler  of  that  unsalted 
and  Simonical  prayer  annexed  :  although  the  prayer 
itself  strongly  prays  against  them.  For  never  such 
holy  things  as  he  means  were  given  more  to  swine, 
nor  the  church's  bread  more  to  dogs,  than  when  it 
fed  ambitious,  irreligious,  and  dumb  prelates. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Upon  tks  many  Jealousies,  &*c. 

238.  To  wipe  off  jealousies  and  scandals,  the 
best  way  had  been  by  clear  actions,  or  till  actions 
could  be  cleared,  by  evident  reasons ;  but  mere 
words  we  are  too  well  acquainted  with.    Had  "  his 
honour  and  reputation  been  dearer  to  him"  than 
the  lust  of  reigning,  how  could  the  parliament  of 
either  nation  have  laid   so  often  at  his  door  the 
breach  of  words,  promises,  acts,  oaths,  and  execra- 
tions, as  they  do  avowedly  in  many  of  their  peti- 
tions and  addresses  to  him  ?     Thither  I  remit  the 
reader.     And  who  can  believe  that  whole  parlia- 
ments, elected  by  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
land,  should  meet  in  one  mind  and  resolution  not 
to  advise  him,  but  to   conspire  against  him,  in  a 
worse  powder-plot  than  Catesbie's,  "  to  blow  up," 
as  he  terms  it,  "  the  people's  affection  towards  him, 
and  batter  down  their  loyalty  by  the  engines  of 
foul  aspersions."   Water-works  rather  than  engines 
to  batter  with,  yet  those   aspersions  were  raised 
from  the  foulness  of  his  own  actions;  whereof  to 
purge  himself,  he  uses  no  other  argument  than  a 
general  and  so  often  iterated  commendation  of  him- 
self; and  thinks  that  court  holy- water  hath  the 
virtue  of  expiation,  at  least  with  the  silly  people ; 
to  whom  he  familiarly  imputes  sin  where  none  is. 
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to  seem  liberal  of  his  forgiveness  where  none  is 
asked  or  needed. 

239.  What  ways  he  hath  taken  toward  the  pros- 
perity of  his  people,  which  he  would  seem  "  so 
earnestly  to  desire,"  if  we  do  but  once  call  to  mind, 
it  will  be  enough  to  teach  us,  looking  on  the  smooth 
insinuations  here,  that  tyrants  are  not  more  flat- 
tered by  their  slaves,  than  forced  to  flatter  others 
whom  they  fear.  For  the  people's  "  tranquillity 
he  would  willingly  be  the  Jonah  ;"  but  lest  he 
should  be  taken  at  his  word,  pretends  to  foresee 
within  ken  two  imaginary  "  winds"  never  heard  of 
in  the  compass,  which  threaten,  if  he  be  cast  over- 
board, "  to  increase  the  storm  ;"  but  that  contro- 
versy divine  lot  hath  ended. 

240.  "  He  had  rather  not  rule,  than  that  his  peo- 
ple should  be  ruined  :"  and  yet,  above  these  twenty 
years,  hath  been  ruining  the  people  about  the  nice- 
ties of  his  ruling.  He  is  accurate  "  to  put  a  dif- 
ference between  the  plague  of  malice  and  the  ague 
of  mistakes;  the  itch  of  novelty,  and  the  leprosy  of 
disloyalty."  But  had  he  as  well  known  how  to 
distinguish  between  the  venerable  gray  hairs  of 
ancient  religion  and  the  old  scurf  of  superstition, 
between  the  wholesome  heat  of  well  g^overnins:  and 
the  feverous  rage  of  tyrannizing,  his  judgment  in 
state  physic  had  been  of  more  authority. 

241.  Much  he  prophesies,  "that  the  credit  of 
those  men,  who  have  cast  black  scandals  on  him, 
shall  ere  long  be  quite  blasted  by  the  same  furnace 
of  popular  obloquy,  wherein  they  sought  to  cast 
his  name  and  honour."  I  believe  not  that  a  Romish 
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gilded  portraiture  gives  better  oracles  than  a  Baby- 
lonish golden  image  could  do,  to  tell  us  truly  who 
heated  that  furnace  of  obloquy,  or  who  deserves  to 
be  thrown  in,  Nebuchadnezzar  or  the  three  king- 
doms. It  "  gave  him  great  cause  to  suspect  his 
own  innocence,"  that  he  was  opposed  by  "so  many 
who  professed  singular  piety."  But  this  qualm 
was  soon  over,  and  he  concluded  rather  to  suspect 
their  religion  than  his  own  innocence,  affirming 
that  "  many  with  him  were  both  learned  and  reli- 
gious above  the  ordinary  size."  But  if  his  great 
seal,  without  the  parliament,  were  not  sufficient  to 
create  lords,  his  parole  must  needs  be  far  more 
unable  to  create  learned  and  religious  men ;  and 
who  shall  authorize  his  unlearned  judgment  to  point 
them  out  ? 

242.  He  guesses  that  "  many  well-minded  men 
were  by  popular  preachers  urged  to  oppose  him." 
But  the  opposition  undoubtedly  proceeded  and 
continues  from  heads  far  wiser,  and  spirits  of  a 
nobler  strain;  those  lariestled  Herodians,  with 
their  blind  guides,  are  in  the  ditch  already ;  tra- 
velling, as  they  thought,  to  Sion,  but  moored  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  He  thanks  God  "  for  his  constancy 
to  the  Protestant  religion  both  abroad  and  at 
home."  Abroad,  his  letter  to  the  pope  ;  at  home, 
his  innovations  in  the  church,  will  speak  his  con- 
stancy in  religion  what  it  was,  without  further 
credit  to  this  vain  boast.  His  "  using  tlie  assistance 
of  some  papists,"  as  the  cause  might  be,  could  not 
hurt  his  religion  ;  but,  in  the  settling  of  Protestant- 
ism, their  aid  was  both  unseemly  and  suspicious. 
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and  inferred  that  the  greatest  part  of  Protestants 
were  against  him  and  his  obtruded  settlement. 

243.  But  this  is  strange  indeed,  that  he  should 
appear  now  teaching  the  parliament  what  no  man, 
till  this  was  read,  thought  ever  he  had  learned, 
"  that  difference  of  persuasion  in  religious  matters 
may  fall  out  where  there  is  the  sameness  of  alle- 
giance and  subjection."  If  he  thought  so  from  the 
beginning,  wherefore  was  there  such  compulsion 
used  to  the  puritans  of  England,  and  the  whole 
realm  of  Scotland,  about  conforming  to  a  liturgy  ? 
Wherefore  no  bishop,  no  king  ?  Wherefore  epis- 
copacy more  agreeable  to  monarchy,  if  different  per- 
suasions in  religion  may  agree  in  one  duty  and  al- 
legiance ?  Thus  do  court  maxims,  like  court  mi- 
nions, rise  or  fall  as  the  king  pleases. 

244.  Not  to  tax  him  for  want  of  elegance  as  a 
courtier,  in  writing  Oglio  for  OUa,  the  Spanish  word, 
it  might  be  well  affirmed,  that  there  was  a  greater 
medley  and  disproportioning  of  religions,  to  mix  pa- 
pists with  Protestants  in  a  religious  cause,  than  to 
entertain  all  those  diversified  sects,  who  yet  were 
all  Protestants,  one  religion  though  many  opinions. 
Neither  was  it  any  "  shame  to  Protestants,'  that  he, 
a  declared  papist,  if  his  own  letter  to  the  pope,  not 
yet  renounced,  belie  him  not,  found  so  few  Protest- 
ants of  his  religion,  as  enforced  him  to  call  in  both 
the  counsel  and  the  aid  of  papists  to  help  establish 
Protestancy,  who  were  led  on,  not  "  by  the  sense  of 
their  allegiance,"  but  by  the  hope  of  his  apostacy 
to  Rome,  from  disputing  to  warring;  his  own  vo- 
luntary and  first  appeal. 
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245.  His  hearkening  to  evil  counsellors,  charged 
upon  him  so  often  by  the  parliament,  he  puts  off 
as  "  a  device  of  those  men,  who  were  so  eager  to 
give  him  better  counsel."     That  "  those  men"  were 
the  parliament,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  used  the 
counsel  of  none  but  those,  as  a  king,  is  already 
known.     What  their  civility  laid  upon  evil  coun- 
sellors, he  himself  most  commonly  owned  ;  but  the 
event  of  those  evil  counsels,  "  the  enormities,  the 
confusions,  the   miseries,"  he  transfers  from  the 
guilt  of  his  own  civil  broils  to  the  just  resistance 
made  by  parliament;  and  imputes  what  miscar- 
riages of  his  they  could  not  yet  remove  for  his  op- 
posing, as  if  they  were  some  new  misdemeanours  of 
their  bringing  in,  and  not  the  inveterate  diseases  of 
his  own  bad  government;  which,  with  a  disease  as 
bad,  he  falls  again  to  magnify  and  commend.  And 
may  all  those  who  would  be  governed  by  his  "  re- 
tractions and  concessions,"  rather  than  by  laws  of 
parliament,   admire   his    self-encomiums,    and    be 
flattered  with  that  "  crown  of  patience,"  to  which 
he  cunningly  exhorted  them,  that  his  monarchical 
foot  might  have  the  setting  it  upon  their  heads ! 

246.  That  trust  which  the  parliament  faithfully 
discharged  in  the  asserting  of  our  liberties,  he  calls 
"  another  artifice  to  withdraw  the  people  from  him 
to  their  designs."  What  piece  of  justice  could 
they  have  demanded  for  the  people,  which  the  jea- 
lousy of  a  king  might  not  have  miscalled  a  design 
to  disparage  his  government,  and  to  ingratiate 
themselves  ?  To  be  more  just,  religious,  wise,  or 
magnanimous  than  the  common  sort,  stirs  up  in  a 
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tyrant  both  fear  and  envy;  and  straight  he  cries 
out  popularity,  which,  in  his  account,  is  little  less 
than  treason.  The  sum  is,  they  thought  to  limit  or 
take  away  the  remora  C^^)  of  his  negative  voice,  which, 
like  to  that  little  pest  at  sea,  took  upon  it  to  arrest 
and  stop  the  commonwealth  steering  under  full  sail 
to  a  reformation.  They  thought  to  share  with  him 
in  the  militia,  both  or  either  of  which  he  could  not 
possibly  hold  without  consent  of  the  people,  and 
not  be  absolutely  a  tyrant.  He  professes  "  to  de- 
sire no  other  liberty  than  what  he  envies  not  his 
subjects  according  to  law  ;"  yet  fought  with  might 
and  main  against  his  subjects,  to  have  a  sole  power 
over  them  in  his  hand,  both  against  and  beyond 
law.  As  for  the  philosophical  liberty  which  in 
vain  he  talks  of,  we  may  conclude  him  very  ill 
trained  up  in  those  free  notions,  who  to  civil  liberty 
was  so  injurious. 

247.  He  calls  the  conscience  "  God's  sove- 
reignty ;"  why,  then,  doth  he  contest  with  God 
about  that  supreme  tiUe  ?  why  did  he  lay  restraints, 
and  force  enlargements,  upon  our  consciences  in 
things  for  which  we  were  to  answer  God  only  and 
the  chvirch  ?  God  bids  us  "  be  subject  for  con- 
science sake  ;"  that  is,  as  to  a  magistrate,  and  in 
the  laws ;  not  usurping  over  spiritual  things,  as 

C^)  He  here  alludes  to  a  superstition  anciently  prevalent 
among  the  sailors  of  the  ftlediterranean,  that  this  little  fish,  (the 
echeneis  or  remora,)  cleaving  to  the  keels  of  ships,  could  stay 
their  course  even  when  under  full  sail.  Pliny,  in  the  opening 
of  his  32d  book,  has  a  splendid  passage  on  this  curious  idea. 
(See  also  Lilius  Gyralduii,  De  Navigiis,  c.  5. — and  Fabri  Thef. 
Erud,  SchoL  voce  Echeneis.) 
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Lucifer,  beyond  his  sphere.  And  the  same  precept 
bids  him  likewise,  for  conscience  sake,  be  subject 
to  the  parliament,  both  his  natural  and  his  legal 
superior. 

248.  Finally,  having-  laid  the  fault  of  these  com- 
motions not  upon  his  own  misgovernment,  but  upon 
the  "  ambition  of  others,  the  necessity  of  some 
men's  fortune,  and  thirst  after  novelty,"  he  bodes 
himself  "  much  honour  and  reputation,  that,  like 
the  sun,  shall  rise  and  recover  himself  to  such  a 
splendour,  as  owls,  bats,  and  such  fatal  birds  shall 
be  unable  to  bear."  Poets,  indeed,  use  to  vapour 
much  after  this  manner.  But  to  bad  kings,  who, 
without  cause,  expect  future  glory  from  their  ac- 
tions, it  happens,  as  to  bad  poets,  who  sit  and 
starve  themselves  with  a  delusive  hope  to  win  im- 
mortality by  their  bad  lines.  For  though  men 
ought  not  to  "  speak  evil  of  dignities"  which  are 
just,  yet  nothing  hinders  us  to  speak  evil,  as  often 
as  it  is  the  truth,  of  those  who  in  their  dignities  do 
evil.  Thus  did  our  Saviour  himself,  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  Stephen  the  Martyr.  And  those  black 
veils  of  his  own  misdeeds  he  might  be  sure  would 
ever  keep  "  his  face  from  shining,"  till  he  could 
"  refute  evil  speaking  with  well  doing,"  which 
grace  he  seems  here  to  pray  for ;  and  his  prayer 
doubtless  as  it  was  prayed,  so  it  was  heard.  But 
even  his  prayer  is  so  ambitious  of  prerogative,  that 
it  dares  ask  away  the  prerogative  of  Christ  himself, 
"  To  become  the  headstone  of  the  comer." 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

Upon    the    Ordinance  against  the    Common-Prayer 

Book. 

249.  What  to  think  of  liturgies,  both  the  sense 
of  Scripture  and  apostolical  practice  would  have 
taught  him  better  than  his  human  reasonings  and 
conjectures.  Nevertheless,  what  weight  they  have, 
let  us  consider :  if  it  "  be  no  news  to  have  all  in- 
novations ushered  in  with  the  name  of  reformation," 
sure  it  is  less  news  to  have  all  reformation  censured 
and  ojjposed  under  the  name  of  innovation,  by 
those  who,  being  exalted  in  high  place  above  their 
merit,  fear  all  change,  though  of  things  never  so 
ill,  or  so  unwisely  settled.  So  hardly  can  the  do- 
tage of  those  that  dwell  upon  antiquity  allow  pre- 
sent times  any  share  of  godliness  or  wisdom. 

250.  The  removing  of  liturgy  he  traduces  to  be 
done  only  as  a  "  thing  plausible  to  the  people;" 
whose  rejection  of  it  he  likens,  with  small  reverence, 
to  the  crucifying  of  our  Saviour ;  next,  that  it  was 
done  "  to  please  those  men  who  gloried  in  their  ex- 
temporary vein,"  meaning  the  ministers.  For  whom 
it  will  be  best  to  answer,  as  was  answered  for  the 
man  born  blind,  "  They  are  of  age,  let  them  speak 
for  themselves ;"  not  how  they  came  blind,  but 
whether  it  were  liturgy  that  held  them  tongue-tied. 

25 1 .  "  For  the  matter  contained  in  that  book," 
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we  need  no  better  witness  than  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  who  to  the  Cornish  rebels  confesses  it  was  no 
other  than  the  old  mass-book  done  into  English, 
all  but  some  few  words  that  were  expunged.  And 
by  this  argument,  which  King  Edward  so  promptly 
had  to  use  against  that  irreligious  rabble,  we  may 
be  assured  it  was  the  carnal  fear  of  those  divines 
and  politicians  that  modelled  the  liturgy  no  farther 
off  from  the  old  mass,  lest  by  too  great  an  alteration 
they  should  incense  the  people,  and  be  destitute  of 
the  same  shifts  to  fly  to,  which  they  had  taught  the 
young  king. 

252.  "  For  the  manner  of  using  set  forms,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that,  wholesome"  matter  and  good 
desires  rightly  conceived  in  the  heart,  wholesome 
words  will  follow  of  themselves.  Neither  can  any 
true  Christian  find  a  reason  why  liturgy  should  be 
at  all  admitted,  a  prescription  not  imposed  or  prac- 
tised by  those  first  founders  of  the  church,  who 
alone  had  that  authority  :  without  whose  precept  or 
example,  how  constantly  the  priest  puts  on  his 
gown  and  surplice,  so  constantly  doth  his  prayer 
put  on  a  servile  yoke  of  liturgy.  This  is  evident, 
that  they  "  who  use  no  set  forms  of  prayer,"  have 
words  from  their  affections;  while  others  are  to 
seek  affections  fit  and  proportionable  to  a  certain 
dose  of  prepared  words  ;  which  as  they  are  not  ri- 
gorously forbid  to  any  man's  private  infirmity,  so 
to  imprison  and  confine  by  force,  into  a  pinfold  of 
set  words,  those  two  most  unimprisonable  things, 
our  prayers,  and  that  divine  spirit  of  utterance  that 
moves  them,  is  a  tyranny  that  would  have  longer 
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hands  than  those  giants  who  threatened  bondage  to 
heaven.  What  we  may  do  in  the  same  form  of 
words  is  not  so  much  the  question,  as  whether 
liturgy  may  be  forced  as  he  forced  it.  It  is  true 
that  we  "  pray  to  the  same  God ;"  must  we,  there- 
fore, always  use  the  same  words  P  Let  us  then  use 
but  one  word,  because  we  pray  to  one  God.  "  We 
profess  the  same  truths  :"  but  the  liturgy  compre- 
hends not  all  truths :  "  we  read  the  same  Scriptures," 
but  never  read  that  all  those  sacred  expressions,  all 
benefit  and  use  of  Scripture,  as  to  public  prayer, 
should  be  denied  us,  except  what  was  barrelled 
up  in  a  common-prayer  book  with  many  mixtures 
of  their  own,  and,  which  is  worse,  without  salt. 

253.  But  suppose  them  savoury  words  and  un- 
mixed, suppose  them  manna  itself,  yet,  if  they  shall 
be  hoarded  up  and  enjoined  us,  while  God  every 
morning  rains  down  new  expressions  into  our 
hearts ;  instead  of  being  fit  to  use,  they  will  be 
found,  like  reserved  manna,  rather  to  breed  worms 
and  stink.  "  We  have  the  same  duties  upon  us, 
and  feel  the  same  wants ;"  yet  not  always  the  same, 
nor  at  all  times  alike  ;  but  with  variety  of  circum- 
stances, which  ask  variety  of  words,  whereof  God 
hath  given  us  plenty ;  not  to  use  so  copiously  upon 
all  other  occasions,  and  so  niggardly  to  him  alone 
in  our  devotions.  As  if  Christians  were  now  in  a 
worse  famine  of  words  fit  for  prayer,  than  was  of 
food  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  when  perhaps  the 
priests  being  to  remove  the  shew-bread,  as  was  ac- 
customed, were  compelled  every  Sabbath  day,  for 
want  of  other  loaves,  to  bring  again  still  the  same. 
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Tf  the  "  Lord's  Prayer"  had  been  the  "  warrant,  or 
the  pattern  of  set  liturgies,"  as  is  here  affirmed,  why 
was  neither  that  prayer,  nor  any  other  set  form, 
ever  after  used,  or  so  much  as  mentioned  by  the 
apostles,  much  less  commended  to  our  use  ?  Why 
was  their  care  wanting  in  a  thing  so  useful  to  the 
church  ?  so  full  of  danger  and  contention  to  be  left 
undone  by  them  to  other  men's  penning,  of  whose 
authority  we  could  not  be  so  certain  ?  Why  was 
this  forgotten  by  them,  who  declare  that  they  have 
revealed  to  us  the  whole  counsel  of  God  ?  who,  as  he 
left  our  affections  to  be  guided  by  his  sanctifying 
Spirit,  so  did  he  likewise  our  words  to  be  put  into 
us  without  our  premeditation  ;  not  only  those  cau- 
tious words  to  be  used  before  Gentiles  and  tyrants, 
but  much  more  those  filial  words,  of  which  we  have 
so  frequent  use  in  our  access  with  freedom  of  speech 
'  to  the  throne  of  grace.  Which  to  lay  aside  for 
other  outward  dictates  of  men,  were  to  injure  him 
and  his  perfect  gift,  who  is  the  spirit,  and  giver  of 
our  ability  to  pray  ;  as  if  his  ministration  were  in- 
complete, and  that  to  whom  he  gave  affections,  he 
did  not  also  afford  utterance  to  make  his  gift  of 
prayer  a  perfect  gift;  to  them  especially,  whose 
office  in  the  church  is  to  pray  publicly. 

254.  And  although  the  gift  were  only  natural, 
yet  voluntary  prayers  are  less  subject  to  formal 
and  superficial  tempers  than  set  forms.  For  in 
those,  at  least  for  words  and  matter,  he  who  prays 
must  consult  first  with  his  heart,  which  in  like- 
lihood may  stir  up  his  affections ;  in  these,  having 
both   words  and  matter  ready  made  to  his  lips. 
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which  is  enough  to  make,  up  the  outward  act  of 
prayer,  his  aftections  grow  lazy,  and  come  not  up 
easily  at  the  call  of  words  not  their  own.  The 
prayer  also  having  less  intercourse  and  sympathy 
with  a  heart  wherein  it  was  not  conceived,  saves 
itself  the  labour  of  so  long  a  journey  downward, 
and  flying  up  in  haste  on  the  specious  wings  of 
formality,  if  it  fall  not  back  again  headlong,  in- 
stead of  a  prayer  which  was  expected,  presents 
God  with  a  set  of  stale  and  empty  words. 

255.  No  doubt  but  "  ostentation  and  formality" 
may  taint  the  best  duties;  we  are  not  therefore  to 
leave  duties  for  no  duties,  and  to  turn  prayer  into 
a  kind  of  lurry.  Cannot  unpremeditated  babblings 
be  rebuked  and  restrained  in  whom  we  find  they 
are,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  must  be  forbidden  in 
all  men  ?  But  it  is  the  custom  of  bad  men  and 
hypocrites,  to  take  advantage  at  the  least  abuse  of 
good  things,  that  under  that  covert  they  may  re- 
move the  goodness  of  those  things,  rather  than  the 
abuse.  And  how  unknowingly,  how  weakly  is  the 
using  of  set  forms  attributed  here  to  "  constancy," 
as  if  it  were  constancy  in  the  cuckoo  to  be  always 
in  the  same  liturgy. 

256.  Much  less  can  it  be  lawful  that  an  Eng- 
lished mass-book,  composed,  for  aught  we  know, 
by  men  neither  learned  nor  godly,  should  justle 
out,  or  at  any  time  deprive  us  of  the  exercise  of  that 
heavenly  gift,  which  God  by  special  promise  pours 
out  daily  upon  his  church,  that  is  to  say,  the  spirit 
of  prayer.  Whereof  tx)  help  those  many  infirmi- 
ties, which  he    reckons    up,   "  rudeness,    imperti- 
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nency,  flatness, "  and  the  like,  we  have  a  remedy  of 
God's  finding  out,  which  is  not  Htnrgy,  but  his 
own  free  Spirit.  Though  we  know  not  what  to 
pray  as  we  ought,  yet  he  with  sighs  unutterable  by 
any  words,  much  less  by  a  stinted  liturgy,  dwell- 
in2'  in  as  makes  intercession  for  us,  according  to 
the  mind  and  will  of  God,  both  in  private  and  in 
the  performance  of  all  ecclesiastical  duties.  For 
it  is  his  promise  also,  that  where  two  or  three  ga- 
thered together  in  his  name  shall  agree  to  ask  him 
any  thing,  it  shall  be  granted ;  for  he  is  there  in 
the  midst  of  them.  If  then  ancient  churches,  to 
remedy  the  infirmities  of  prayer,  or  rather  the  in- 
fections of  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies,  neglect- 
ing that  ordained  and  promised  help  of  the  Spirit, 
betook  them  almost  four  hundred  years  after  Christ 
to  liturgy,  (their  own  invention,)  we  are  not  to 
imitate  them  ;  nor  to  distrust  God  in  the  removal 
of  that  truant  help  to  our  devotion,  which  by  him 
never  was  appointed.  And  what  is  said  of  liturgy, 
is  said  also  of  directory,  if  it  be  imposed  :  although 
to  forbid  the  service-book  there  be  much  more 
reason,  as  being  of  itself  superstitious,  offensive, 
and  indeed,  though  Englished,  yet  still  the  mass- 
book  ;  and  public  places  ought  to  be  provided  of 
such  as  need  not  the  help  of  liturgies  or  directories 
continually,  but  are  supported  with  ministerial 
gifts  answerable  to  their  calling. 

2-57.  Lastly,  that  the  common-prayer  book  was 
rejected  because  it  "  prayed  so  oft  for  him,"  he  had 
no  reason  to  object :  for  what  large  and  laborious 
prayers  were  made  for  him  in  the  pulpits,  if  he 
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never  heard,  it  is  doubtful  they  were  ever  heard 
in  heaven.  We  might  now  have  expected,  that  his 
own  following  prayer  should  add  much  credit  to 
set  forms ;  but  on  the  contrary  we  find  the  same 
imperfections  in  it,  as  in  most  before,  which  he 
lays  here  upon  extern poral.  Nor  doth  he  ask  of 
God  to  be  directed  whether  liturgies  be  lawful, 
but  presumes,  and  in  a  manner  would  persuade 
him,  that  they  be  so;  praying,  "  that  the  church 
and  he  may  never  want  them."  What  could  be 
prayed  worse  extempore  ?  unless  he  mean  by 
wanting,  that  they  may  never  need  them. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  the  Differeiices  in  point  of  Church-Government. 

258.  The  government  of  church  by  bishops  hath 
been  so  fully  proved  from  the  Scriptures  to  be 
vicious  and  usurped,  that  whether  out  of  piety  or 
policy  maintained,  it  is  not  much  material ;  for 
piety  grounded  upon  error  can  no  more  justify 
King  Charles,  than  it  did  Queen  Mary,  in  the 
sight  of  God  or  man.  This,  however,  must  not  be 
let  pass  without  a  serious  observation ;  God  hav- 
ing so  disposed  the  author  in  this  chapter  as  to 
confess  and  discover  more  of  mystery  and  combina- 
tion between  tyranny  and  false  religion,  than  from 
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any  other  hand  would  have  been  credible.  Here 
we  may  see  the  very  dark  roots  of  them  both 
turned  up,  and  how  they  twine  and  interweave 
one  another  in  the  earth,  though  above  ground 
shooting  up  in  two  several  branches. 

259.  We  may  have  learnt  both  from  sacred 
history  and  times  of  reformation,  that  the  kings  of 
this  world  have  both  ever  hated  and  instinctively 
feared  the  church  of  God.  Whether  it  be  for  that 
their  doctrine  seems  much  to  favour  two  things  to 
them  so  dreadful,  liberty  and  equality  ;  or  because 
they  are  the  children  of  that  kingdom,  which,  as 
ancient  prophecies  have  foretold,  shall  in  the  end 
break  to  pieces  and  dissolve  all  their  great  power 
and  dominion.  And  those  kings  and  potentates 
who  have  strove  most  to  rid  themselves  of  this 
fear,  by  cutting  off  or  suppressing  the  true  church, 
have  drawn  upon  themselves  the  occasion  of  their 
own  ruin,  while  they  thought  with  most  policy 
to  prevent  it.  Thus  Pharaoh,  when  once  he  began 
to  fear  and  wax  jealous  of  the  Israelites,  lest  they 
should  multiply  and  fight  against  him,  and  that 
his  fear  stirred  him  up  to  afflict  and  keep  them 
under,  as  the  only  remedy  of  what  he  feared,  soon 
found  that  the  evil  which  before  slept,  came  sud- 
denly upon  him,  by  the  preposterous  way  he  took 
to  prevent  it. 

260.  Passing  by  examples  between,  and  not 
shutting  wilfully  our  eyes,  we  may  see  the  like 
story  brought  to  pass  in  our  own  land.  This  king, 
more  than  any  before  him,  except  perhaps  his 
father,  from  his  first  entrance  to  the  crown,  har- 
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bouring  in  his  mind  a  strange  fear  and  suspicion 
of  men  most  religious,  and  their  doctrine,  which 
in  his  own  language  he  here  acknowledges,  term- 
ing it  "  the  seditious  exorbitancy"  of  ministers' 
tongues,  and  doubting  "  lest  they,"  as  he  not  chris- 
tianly  expresses  it,  "  should  with  the  keys  of 
heaven  let  out  peace  and  loyalty  from  the  people's 
hearts."  Though  they  never  preached  or  attempted 
aught  that  might  justly  raise  in  him  such  thoughts, 
he  could  not  rest,  or  think  himself  secure,  so  long 
as  they  remained  in  any  of  his  three  kingdoms  un- 
I'ooted  out. 

261.  But  outwardly  professing  the  same  reli- 
gion with  them,  he  could  not  presently  use  vio- 
lence as  Pharaoh  did  ;  and  that  course  had  with 
others  before  but  ill  succeeded.  He  chooses  there- 
fore a  more  mystical  way,  a  newer  method  of  an- 
tichristian  fraud,  to  the  church  more  dangerous ; 
and  like  to  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  against  a 
nation  of  prophets  thinks  it  best  to  hire  other 
esteemed  prophets,  and  to  undermine  and  wear 
out  the  true  church  by  a  false  ecclesiastical  policy. 
To  this  drift  he  found  the  government  of  bishops 
most  serviceable ;  an  order  in  the  church,  as  by 
men  first  corrupted,  so  mutually  corrupting  them 
who  receive  it,  both  in  judgment  and  manners. 
He,  by  conferring  bishoprics  and  great  livings  on 
whom  he  thought  most  pliant  to  his  will,  against 
the  known  canons  and  universal  practice  of  the 
ancient  church,  whereby  those  elections  were  the 
people's  right,  sought,  as  he  confesses,  to  have 
"  greatest  influence  upon  churchmen."    They  on 
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the  other  side  finding  themselves  in  a  high  dig- 
nity, neither  founded  by  Scripture,  nor  allowed 
by  reformation,  nor  supported  by  any  spiritual 
gift  or  grace  of  their  own,  knew  it  their  best  course 
to  have  dependence  only  upon  him ;  and  wrought 
his  fancy  by  degrees  to  that  degenerate  and  un- 
kingly  persuasion  of  "  No  bishop,  no  king." 
When  as  on  the  contrary  all  prelates  in  their  own 
subtle  sense  are  of  another  mind ;  according  to 
that  of  Pius  IV.,  remembered  in  the  history  of 
Trent,  that  bishops  then  grow  to  be  most  vigorous 
and  potent,  when  princes  happen  to  be  most  weak 
and  impotent. 

262.  Thus  when  both  interest  of  tyranny  and 
episcopacy  were  incorporate  into  each  other,  the 
king,  whose  principal  safety  and  establishment 
consisted  in  the  righteous  execution  of  his  civil 
power,  and  not  in  bishops  and  their  wicked  coun- 
sels, fatally  driven  on,  set  himself  to  the  extir- 
pating of  those  men  whose  doctrine  and  desire  of 
church-discipline  he  so  feared  would  be  the  un- 
doing of  his  monarchy.  And  because  no  temporal 
law  could  touch  the  innocence  of  their  lives,  he 
begins  with  the  persecution  of  their  consciences, 
laying  scandals  before  them ;  and  makes  that  the 
argument  to  inflict  his  unjust  penalties  both  on 
their  bodies  and  estates.  In  this  war  against  the 
church,  if  he  hath  sped  so,  as  other  haughty  mo- 
narchs  whom  God  heretofore  hath  hardened  to  the 
like  enterprise,  we  ought  to  look  up  with  praises 
II  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Author  of  our  deliverance. 
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to  whom  victory  and  power,  majesty,  honour,  and 
dominion  belong  for  ever. 

263.  In  the  meanwhile,  from  his  own  words  we 
may  perceive  easily,  that  the  special  motives  which 
he  had  to  endear  and  deprave  his  judgment  to  the 
favouring  and  utmost  defending  of  episcopacy, 
are  such  as  here  we  represent  them  ;  and  how  un- 
willingly, and  with  what  mental  reservation,  he 
condescended  against  his  interest  to  remove  it  out 
of  the  peers'  house,  hath  been  shown  already.  The 
reasons,  which  he  affirms  wrought  so  much  upon 
his  judgment,  shall  be  so  far  answered  as  they  be 
urged. 

264.  Scripture  he  reports,  but  distinctly  pro- 
duces none;  and  next  the  "constant  practice  of 
all  Christian  churches,  till  of  late  years  tumult, 
faction,  pride,  and  covetousness,  invented  new 
models  under  the  title  of  Christ's  government.'.' 
Could  any  papist  have  spoken  more  scandalously 
against  all  reformation  ?  Well  may  the  parlia- 
ment and  best  affected  people  not  now  be  troubled 
at  his  calumnies  and  reproaches,  since  he  binds 
them  in  the  same  bundle  with  all  other  the  re- 
formed churches;  who  also  may  now  further  see, 
besides  their  own  bitter  experience,  what  a  cordial 
and  well-meaning  helper  they  had  of  him  abroad, 
and  how  true  to  the  Protestant  cause. 

265.  As  for  histories  to  prove  bishops,  the  Bible, — 
if  we  mean  not  to  run  into  errors,  vanities,  and 
uncertainties, — must  be  our  only  history.  Which 
informs  us  that  the  apostles  were   not   properly 
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bishops  ;  next,  that  bishops  were  not  successors  of 
apostles,  in  the  function  of  apostleship.  And  that 
if  they  were  apostles,  they  could  not  be  precisely 
bishops ;  if  bishops,  they  could  not  be  apostles ; 
this  being  universal,  extraordinary,  and  immediate 
from  God ;  that  being  an  ordinary,  fixed,  and  par- 
ticular charge,  the  continual  inspection  over  a 
certain  flock.  And  although  an  ignorance  and 
deviation  of  the  ancient  churches  afterward,  may 
with  as  much  reason  and  charity  be  supposed  as 
sudden  in  point  of  prelacy,  as  in  other  manifest 
corruptions,  yet  that  "no  example  since  the  firet 
age  for  1500  years  can  be  produced  of  any  settled 
church,  wherein  were  many  ministers  and  congre- 
gations, which  had  not  some  bishops  above  them  ;" 
the  ecclesiastical  story,  to  which  he  appeals  for 
want  of  Scripture,  proves  clearly  to  be  a  false  and 
overconfident  assertion, 

266.  Sozomenus,  who  above  twelve  hundred 
years  ago,  in  his  seventh  book,  relates  from  his 
own  knowledge,  that  in  the  churches  of  Cyprus 
and  Arabia  (places  near  to  Jerusalem,  and  with 
the  first  frequented  by  apostles)  they  had  bishops 
in  every  village ;  and  what  could  those  be  more 
than  presbyters  ?  The  like  he  tells  of  other  na- 
tions; and  that  episcopal  churches  in  those  days 
did  not  condemn  them.  I  add,  that  many  western 
churches,  eminent  for  their  faith  and  good  works, 
and  settled  above  four  hundred  years  ago  in 
France,  in  Piedmont  and  Bohemia,  have  both 
taught  and  practised  the  same  doctrine,  and  not 
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admitted  of  episcopacy  among  them.  And  if 
we  may  believe  what  the  papists  themselves 
have  written  of  these  churches,  which  they  call 
Waldenses,  I  find  it  in  a  book  written  almost 
four  hundred  years  since,  and  set  forth  in  the 
Bohemian  history,  that  those  churches  in  Pied- 
mont have  held  the  same  doctrine  and  govern- 
ment, since  the  time  that  Constantine  with  his 
mischievous  donations  poisoned  Sylvester  and  the 
whole  church. 

267.  Others  affirm  they  have  so  continued  there 
since  the  apostles ;  and  Theodorus  Belvederensis 
in  his  relation  of  them  confesseth,  that  those  here- 
sies, as  he  names  them,  were  from  the  first  times  of 
Christianity  in  that  place.  For  the  rest  I  refer  me 
to  that  famous  testimony  of  Jerome,  who  upon  that 
very  place  which  he  cites  here,  the  epistle  to  Titus, 
declares  openly  that  bishop  and  presbyter  were 
one  and  the  same  thing,  till  by  the  instigation  of 
Satan,  partialities  grew  up  in  the  church,  and  that 
bishops  rather  by  custom  than  any  ordainment  of 
Christ,  wei-e  exalted  above  presbyters;  whose  in- 
terpretation we  trust  shall  be  received  before  this 
intricate  stutf  tattled  here  of  Timothy  and  Titus, 
and  T  know  not  whom  their  successors,  far  beyond 
court-element,  and  as  far  beneath  true  edification. 
These  are  his  "  fair  grounds  both  from  Scripture 
canons  and  ecclesiastical  examples ;"  how  undi- 
vine-like  written,  and  how  like  a  worldly  gospeller 
that  understands  nothing  of  these  matters,  poste- 
rity no  doubt  will  be  able  to  judge;  and  will  but 
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little  regard  what  he  calls  apostolical,  who  in  his 
letter  to  the  pope  calls  apostolical  the  Roman  reli- 
gion. 

268.  Nor  let  him  think  to  plead,  that  therefore, 
"  it  was  not  policy  of  state,"  or  obstinacy  in  him 
which  upheld  episcopacy,  because  the  injuries  and 
losses  which  he  sustained  by  so  doing  were  to  him 
"more  considerable  than  episcopacy  itself;"  for 
all  this  might  Pharaoh  have  had  to  say  in  his  ex- 
cuse of  detaining  the  Israelites,  that  his  own  and 
his  kingdom's  safety,  so  much  endangered  by  his 
denial,  was  to  him  more  dear  than  all  their  build- 
ing labours  could  be  worth  to  Egypt.  But  whom 
God  hardens,  them  also  he  blinds. 

269.  He  endeavours  to  make  good  episcopacy 
not  only  in  "  religion,  but  from  the  nature  of  all 
civil  government,  where  parity  breeds  confusion 
and  faction."  But  of  faction  and  confusion,  to  take 
no  other  than  his  own  testimony,  where  hath  more 
been  ever  bred  than  under  the  imparity  of  his  own 
monarchical  government  ?  of  which  to  make  at  this 
time  longer  dispute, and  from  civil  constitutions  and 
human  conceits  to  debate  and  question  the  conve- 
nience of  divine  ordinations,  is  neither  wisdom  nor 
sobriety.  And  to  confound  Mosaic  priesthood  with 
evangelic  presbytery  against  express  institution, 
is  as  far  from  warrantable.  As  little  to  the  purpose 
is  it,  that  we  should  stand  polling  the  reformed 
churches,  whether  they  equalize  in  number  "  those 
of  his  three  kingdoms;"  of  whom  so  lately  the  far 
greater  part, — what  they  have  long  desired  to  do, — 
have  now  quite  thrown  off  episcopacy. 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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270.  Neither  may  we  count  it  the  language  or 
religion  of  a  Protestant,  so  to  vilify  the  best  re- 
formed churches  (for  none  of  them  but  Lutherans 
retain  bishops)  as  to  fear  more  the  scandalizing  of 
papists,  because  more  numerous,  than  of  our  Pro- 
testant brethren,  because  a  handful.  It  will  not  be 
worth  the  while  to  say  what  "  schismatics  or  here- 
tics" have  had  no  bishops :  yet,  lest  he  should  be 
taken  for  a  great  reader,  he  who  prompted  him,  if 
he  were  a  doctor,  might  have  remembered  the  fore- 
mentioned  place  in  Sozomenus ;  which  affirms, 
that  besides  the  Cyprians  and  Arabians,  who  were 
counted  orthodoxal,  the  Novations  also,  and  Mon- 
tanists  in  Phrygia,  had  no  other  bishops  than  such 
as  were  in  every  village.  And  what  presbyter  hath 
a  narrower  diocess  ?  As  for  the  Aerians  we  know 
of  no  heretical  opinion  justly  fathered  upon  them, 
but  that  they  held  bishops  and  presbyters  to  be  the 
same.  AVhich  he  in  this  place  not  obscurely  seems 
to  hold  a  heresy  in  all  the  reformed  churches;  with 
whom  why  the  church  of  England  desired  confor- 
mity, he  can  find  no  reason,  with  all  his  "  charitj% 
but  the  coming  in  of  the  Scots'  army  ;"  such  a  high 
esteem  he  had  of  the  English  ! 

271.  He  tempts  the  clergy  to  return  back  again 
to  bishops,  for  the  fear  of"  tenuity  and  contempt," 
and  the  assurance  of  better  "  thriving  under  the 
favour  of  princes  ;"  against  which  temptations  if 
the  clergy  cannot  arm  themselves  with  their  own 
spiritual  armour,  they  are  indeed  as  "  poor  a  car- 
cass" as  he  terms  them.  Of  secular  honours  and 
great  revenues  added  to  the  dignity  of  prelates. 
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since  ihe  subject  of  that  question  is  now  removed, 
we  need  not  spend  time :  but  this  perhaps  will 
never  be  unseasonable  to  bear  in  mind  out  of 
Chrysostom,  that  when  ministers  came  to  have 
lands,  houses,  farms,  coaches,  horses,  and  the  like 
lumber,  then  religion  brought  forth  riches  in  the 
church,  and  the  daughter  devoured  the  mother. 

272.  But  if  his  judgment  in  episcopacy  maybe 
judged  by  the  goodly  choice  he  made  of  bishops, 
we  need  not  much  amuse  ourselves  with  the  con- 
sideration of  those  evils,  which  by  his  foretelling, 
will  "  necessarily  follow"  their  pulling  down,  until 
he  prove  that  the  apostles,  having  no  certain  dio- 
cess   or  appointed  place  of  residence,  were   pro- 
perly  "  bishops  over  those  presbyters  whom  they 
ordained,  or  churches  they  planted  ;"  wherein  oft- 
times  their  labours  were  both  joint  and  promiscu- 
ous ;  or  that  the  apostolic  power  must  "  necessarily 
descend  to  bishops,  the  use  and  end"  of  either  func- 
tion being  so  different.     And  how  the  church  hath 
flourished  under  episcopacy,  let  the  multitude  of 
their  ancient  and  gross  errors  testify,  and  the  words 
of  some  learnedest  and  most  zealous  bishops  among 
them;    Nazianzen   in    a  devout  passion,   wishing 
prelacy  had  never  been;  Bazil  terming  them  the 
slaves  of  slaves ;    Saint   Martin,   the   enemies   of 
saints ;  and  confessing  that  after  he  was  made  a 
bishop,  he  found  much  of  that  grace  decay  in  him 
which  he  had  before. 

273.  Concerning  his  "  Coronation-oath,"  what  it 
was,  and  how  far  it  bound  him,  already  hath  been 
spoken.     This  we  may  take  for  certain,  that  he 

Q  2 
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was  never  sworn  to  his  own  particular  conscience 
and  reason,  but  to  our  conditions  as  a  free  people, 
which  required  him  to  give  us  such  laws  as  our- 
selves should  choose.  This  the  Scots  could  bring 
him  to,  and  would  not  be  baffled  with  the  pretence 
of  a  coronation-oath,  after  that  episcopacy  had  for 
many  years  been  settled  there.  Which  concession 
of  his  to  them,  and  not  to  us,  he  seeks  here  to  put 
off  with  evasions  that  are  ridiculous.  And  to  omit 
no  shifts,  he  alleges  that  the  presbyterian  manners 
gave  him  no  encouragement  to  like  their  modes  of 
government.  If  that  were  so,  yet  certainly  those 
men  are  in  most  likelihood  nearer  to  amendment, 
who  seek  a  stricter  church-discipline  than  that  of 
episcopacy,  under  which  the  most  of  them  learned 
their  manners.  If  estimation  were  to  be  made  of 
God's  law  by  their  manners,  who,  leaving  Egypt, 
received  it  in  the  wilderness,  it  could  reap  from 
such  an  inference  as  this  nothing  but  rejection  and 
disesteem.  For  the  prayer  wherewith  he  closes,  it 
had  been  good  some  safe  liturgy,  which  he  so  com- 
mends, had  rather  been  in  his  way ;  it  would  per- 
haps in  some  measure  have  performed  the  end  for 
which  they  say  liturgy  was  first  invented ;  and 
have  hindered  him  both  here,  and  at  other  times, 
from  turning  his  notorious  errors  into  his  prayers. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Upon  the  Uxbrldge  Treaty,  S^c, 

274.  "  If  the  way  of  treaties  be  looked  upon"  in 
general,  "  as  retiring"  from  bestial  force  to  human 
reason,  his  first  aphorism  here  is  in  part  deceived. 
For  men  may  treat  like  beasts  as  well  as  fight.  If 
some  fighting  were  not  manlike,  then  either  forti- 
tude were  no  virtue,  or  no  fortitude  in  fighting. 
And  as  politicians  ofttimes  through  dilatory  pur- 
poses and  emulations  handle  the  matter,  there  hath 
been  nowhere  found  more  bestiality  than  in  treat- 
ing; which  hath  no  more  commendations  in  it,  than 
from  fighting  to  come  to  undermining,  from  vio- 
lence to  craft ;  and  when  they  can  no  longer  do  as 
lions,  to  do  as  foxes. 

275.  The  sincerest  end  of  treating  after  war  once 
proclaimed  is,  either  to  part  with  more,  or  to  de- 
mand less,  than  was  at  first  fought  for,  rather  than 
to  hazard  more  lives,  or  worse  mischiefs.  What 
the  parliament  in  that  point  were  willing  to  have 
done,  when  first  after  the  war  begun,  they  peti- 
tioned him  at  Colnbrook  to  vouchsafe  a  treatj',  is 
not  unknown.  (")     For  after  he  had  taken  God  to 

('")  The  whole  history  of  this  transaction,  so  highly  disho- 
nourable to  the  king's  character  both  as  a  prince  and  as  a  man, 
is  given,  though  in  very  cautious  language,  by  Clarendon.  On 
receiving  the  petition  of  the  Parliamentj  worded  in  the  most  re- 
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witness  of  his  continual  readiness  to  treat,  or  to 
offer  treaties  to  the  avoiding  of  bloodshed,  had 
named  Windsor  the  place  of  treaty,  and  passed  his 
royal  word  not  to  advance   further,  till   commis- 

spectful  and  conciliating  terms,  he  put  on  his  hypocritical  mask 
of  piety,  the  common  resource  of  all  tyrants,  and  replied,  "  We 
take  God  to  witness,  how  deeply  we  are  affected  with  the  mise- 
ries of  this  kingdom,  which  heretofore  we  have  striven  as  much 
as  in  us  lay  to  prevent,"  &c.  ;  and  finally  agrees  to  treat  of 
peace.  Clarendon  appears  to  admit  that,  had  the  king  acted 
honourably  on  this  occasion,  the  parliament  would  have  with- 
drawn their  garrison  from  Windsor,  and  negociations  would  have 
ensued  that  might  probably  have  ended  in  peace.  "And  sure 
the  king  resolved  to  have  done  so,"  he  says, — that  is,  to  have 
retired  to  Reading, — "  or  at  least  to  have  staid  at  Colnbrook  till 
he  heard  again  from  the  parliament.  But  Prince  Rupert,  ex- 
alted with  the  terror  he  heard  his  name  gave  to  the  enemy,  trust- 
ing too  much  to  the  vulgar  intelligence  every  man  received  from 
his  friends  at  London,  who,  according  to  their  own  passions  and 
the  affections  of  those  with  whom  they  corresponded,  concluded 
that  the  king  had  so  great  a  party  in  London,  that,  if  his  army 
drew  near,  no  resistance  would  be  made,  ivitliout  any  directiivi 
from  the  king,  the  very  next  morning  after  the  committee  returned 
to  London,  advanced  with  the  horse  and  dragoons  to  Hounslow, 
and  then  sent  to  the  king  to  desire  him  that  the  army  might  ad- 
vance after ;  which  was,  in  that  case,  of  absolute  necessity  ;  for 
the  Earl  of  Essex  had  a  part  of  his  armv  at  Brentford,  and  the 
rest  at  Acton  and  Kingston."  But  they  were  treating  of  peace, 
and  there  could  be  no  danger.  However,  while  the  parliament 
were  deliberating  upon  peace,  Charles,  protesting  before  God  that 
he  had  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  heart,  advanced  through  the 
"  treacherous  mist,"  against  Brentford,  where,  being  opposed  by 
the  Earl  of  Essex's  troops,  "  the  king's  forces  entered  the  town 
after  a  verii  warm  service,  the  chief  officers  and  many  soldiers  of 
the  other  side  being  killed ;  and  they  took  there  above  five  hun- 
dred prisoners,  eleven  colours,  and  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
good  store  of  ammunition.  But  this  victoru  (for  considering  the 
place,  it  might  well  be  called  so)  proved  not  at  all  fortunate  to 
his  majesty."— {Historu,  &ic.  iii.  325—328.) 
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sioners  by  such  a  time  were  speeded  towards  him  ; 
taking  the  advantage  of  a  thick  mist,  which  fell 
that  evening, — weather  that  soon  invited  him  to  a 
design  no  less  treacherous  and  obscure ; — he  follows 
at  the  heels  of  those  messengers  of  peace  with  a 
train  of  covert  war;  and  with  a  bloody  surprise 
falls  on  our  secure  forces,  whicli  lay  quartering  at 
Brentford,  in  the  thoughts  and  expectation  of  a 
treaty.  And  although  in  them  who  make  a  trade 
of  war,  and  against  a  natural  enemy,  such  an  onset 
might  in  the  rigour  of  martial  law  have  been  ex- 
cused, while  arms  were  not  yet  by  agreement  sus- 
pended ;  yet  by  a  king,  who  seemed  so  heartily  to 
accept  of  treating  with  his  subjects,  and  professes 
here,  "  he  never  wanted  either  desire  or  disposi- 
tion to  it,"  professes  to  have  "  greater  confidence  in 
his  reason  than  in  his  sword,  and  as  a  Christian  to 
seek  peace  and  ensue  it,"  such  bloody  and  deceitful 
advantages  would  have  been  forborne  one  day  at 
least,  if  not  much  longer;  in  whom  there  had  not 
been  a  thirst  rather  than  a  detestation  of  civil  war 
and  blood,  and  a  desire  to  subdue  rather  than  to 
treat. 

27G.  In  the  midst  of  a  second  treaty,  not  long 
after  sought  by  the  parliament,  and  after  much 
ado  oljtained  with  him  at  Oxford,  what  subtle  and 
unpeaceable  designs  he  then  had  in  chace,  bis  own 
letters  discovered  ;  what  attempts  of  treacherous 
hostility  successful  and  unsuccessful  he  made 
against  Bristol,  Scarborough,  and  other  places,  the 
proceedings  of  that  treaty  will  soon  put  us  in 
mind;  and  how  he  was  so  far  from  granting  more 
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of  reason  after  so  much  of  blood,  that  he  denied 
then  to  grant  what  before  he  had  offered ;  making 
no  other  use  of  treaties  pretending  peace,  than  to 
gain  advantages  that  migiit  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue war.  What  marvel  then  if  "he  thought 
it  no  diminution  of  himself,"  as  oft  as  he  saw  his 
time,  to  be  importunate  for  treaties,"  when  he 
sought  them  only,  as  by  the  upshot  appeared,  "  to 
get  opportunities  ?"  And  once  to  a  most  cruel 
purpose,  if  we  remember  May  1643.  And  that 
messenger  of  peace  from  Oxford,  whose  secret  mes- 
sage and  commission,  had  it  been  effected,  would 
have  drowned  the  innocence  of  our  treating,  in  the 
blood  of  a  designed  massacre.  Naj',  when  treaties 
from  the  parliament  sought  out  him,  no  less  than 
seven  times,  (oft  enough  to  testify  the  willingness 
of  their  obedience,  and  too  oft  for  the  majesty  of  a 
parliament  to  court  their  subjection,)  he,  in  the 
confidence  of  his  own  strength,  or  of  our  divisions, 
returned  us  nothing  back  but  denials,  or  delays,  to 
their  most  necessary  demands  ;  and  being  at  low- 
est, kept  up  still  and  sustained  his  almost  famished 
hopes  with  the  hourly  expectation  of  raising  up 
himself  the  higher,  by  the  greater  heap  which  he 
sat  promising  himself  of  our  sudden  ruin  through 
dissension. 

277.  But  he  infers,  as  if  the  parliament  would 
have  compelled  him  to  part  with  something  of  "his 
honour  as  a  king."  What  honour  could  he  have 
or  call  his,  joined  not  only  with  the  offence  or  dis- 
turbance, but  with  the  bondage  and  destruction  of 
three  nations  ?  whereof,  though  he  be  careless  and 
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improvident,  yet  the  parliament,  by  our  laws  and 
freedom,  ought  to  judge,  and  use  prevention  ;  our 
laws  else  were  but  cobweb  law^s.  And  what  were 
all  his  most  rightful  honours,  but  the  people's  gift, 
and  the  investment  of  that  lustre,  majesty,  and 
honour,  which  for  the  public  good,  and  no  other- 
wise, redounds  from  a  whole  nation  into  one  per- 
son ?  So  far  is  any  honour  from  being  his  to  a 
common  mischief  and  calamity.  Yet  still  he  talks 
on  equal  terms  with  the  grand  representative  of 
that  people,  for  whose  sake  he  was  aking;  as  if  the 
general  welfare  and  his  subservient  rights  were  of 
equal  moment  or  consideration.  His  aim  indeed 
hath  ever  been  to  magnify  and  exalt  his  borrowed 
rights  and  prerogatives  above  the  parliament  and 
kingdom,  of  whom  he  holds  them.  But  when  a 
king  sets  himself  to  bandy  against  the  highest 
court  and  residence  of  all  his  regal  power,  he  then, 
in  the  single  person  of  a  man,  fights  against  his 
own  majesty  and  kingship,  and  then  indeed  sets 
the  first  hand  to  his  own  deposing. 

278.  "  The  treaty  at  Uxbridge,"  he  saith,  "  gave 
the  fairest  hopes  of  a  happy  composure ;"  fairest 
indeed,  if  his  instructions  to  bribe  our  com- 
missioners with  the  promise  of  security,  rewards, 
and  places,  were  fair.  Wliat  other  hopes  it  gave,  no 
man  can  tell.  There  being  but  three  main  heads 
whereon  to  be  treated;  Ireland,  episcopacy,  and 
the  militia  ;  the  first  was  anticipated  and  forestalled 
by  a  peace  at  any  rate  to  be  hastened  with  the  Irish 
rebels,  ere  the  treaty  could  begin,  that  he  might 
pretend  his  word  and  honour  passed  against  "  the 
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specious  and  popular  arguments"  (he  calls  them 
no  better)  which  the  parliament  would  urge  upon 
him  for  the  continuance  of  that  just  war.  Episco- 
pacy he  bids  the  queen  be  confident  he  will  never 
quit;('^)  which  informs  us  by  what  patronage  it 
stood;  and  the  sword  he  resolves  to  clutch  as  fast, 
as  if  God  with  his  own  hand  had  put  it  into  his. 
This  was  the  "  moderation  which  he  brought ;"  this 
was,"  as  far  as  reason,  honour,  conscience," and  the 
queen,  who  was  his  regent  in  all  these,  "  would 
give  him  leave." 

279.  Lastly,  "  for  composure,"  instead  of  happy, 
how  miserable  it  was  more  likely  to  have  been,  wise 
men  could  then  judge;  when  the  English,  during 
treaty,  were  called  rebels ;  the  Irish,  good  and  ca- 
tholic subjects;  and  the  parliament  beforehand, 
though  for  fashion's  sake  called  a  parliament,  yet 
by  a  Jesuitical  sleight  not  acknowledged,  though 
called  so ;  but  privately  in  the  council  books  en- 
rolled no  parliament:  that  if  accommodation  had 
succeeded,  upon  what  terms  soever,  such  a  devilish 
fraud  was  prepared,  that  the  king  in  his  own  esteem 
had  been  absolved  from  all  performance,  as  having 
treated  with   rebels  and  no  parliament ;  and  they, 

(J^)  Yet  it  was  her  advice  that  he  should  quit  it;  and  Sir 
William  Davenant  was  dispatched  over  from  France,  in  the 
hope  of  prevailing  on  him  to  abandon  episcopacy,  which  she 
despised,  as  much  as  he  superstitious! y  reverenced  it.  {Claren- 
don, v.  4\l.)  The  historian,  indeed,  relates,  that  she  "was 
never  advised  by  those  who  either  understood  or  valued  his  true 
interests ;"  "  which,"  observes  Warburton,  "  is  one  of  the  se- 
verest things  he  has  permitted  himself  to  say  of  this  wicked 
xin>m<in.'"  (vii.  Ol?-) 
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on  the  other  side,  instead  of  an  expected  happiness, 
had  been  brought  under  the  hatchet.  C^)  Then  no 
doubt  "  war  had  ended,"  that  massacre  and  tyranny 
might  begin.  These  jealousies,  however  raised,  let 
all  men  see  whether  they  be  diminished  or  allayed, 
by  the  letters  of  his  own  cabinet  opened.  And  yet 
the  breach  of  this  treaty  is  laid  all  upon  the  parlia- 

C^)  It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  such  was  the 
hypocrisy  and  duijlicity  of  Charles  the  First's  character,  that  no 
one  could  trust  him.  For  in  1647,  when  the  Scotch  commission- 
ers waited  on  him  at  Hampton  Court,  and  many  officers  of  the 
army  seemed  desirous  of  serving  his  cause,  a  dread  of  his  Jesuit- 
ical principles  arose,  and  checked  them.  "  If  those  who  at  this 
time  governed  the  army  had  any  real  intention  of  restoring  the 
king,  they  certainly  were  diverted  from  the  duplicity  they  dis- 
covered in  the  king's  character,  manifested  in  this  negociation 
with  the  Scotch  commissioners."  (^Warburton,  Notes  on  Claren- 
don, vii.  618,  619.)  And  again  :  "  The  king,  by  all  the  accounts 
of  that  time,  even  by  some  of  those  wrote  by  his  own  servants, 
acted  a  double  and  disingenuous  part  with  those  who  governed 
the  army.  So  that  Cromwell's  complaint  below  seems  not  to 
have  been  without  foundation."  What  this  complaint  was  is  ex- 
plained by  Clarendon.  "Cromwell  himself  expostulated  with 
Mr.  Ashburnham,  and  complained  that  the  king  could  not  be 
trusted ;  and  that  he  had  no  affection  or  confidence  in  the  army, 
but  was  jealous  of  them,  and  of  all  the  officers  ;  that  he  had  in- 
trigues in  the  parliament,  and  treaties  with  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  city,  to  raise  new  troubles ;  that  he  had  a  treaty  concluded 
with  the  Scotch  commissioners  to  engage  the  nation  again  in 
blood ;  and  therefore,  he  would  not  be  answerable  if  any  thing 
fell  out  amiss,  and  contrary  to  expectation.''  (Hhtory,  v.  485.) 
Upon  which  the  bishop  observes :  "  All  this  seems  to  justify 
Cromwell  in  point  of  honour,  and  is  very  consistent  with  all  he 
said  to  Huntingdon."  (.Ilistoru,  &:€.  vii.  61!).)  Further  on,  in 
answer  to  Clarendon's  invectives  against  the  general,  he  says : 
"  Of  all  Cromwell's  acts  of  hypocrisy,  this  here  mentioned  to  the 
king  is  the  most  questionable.  The  king  was  as  insincere  with 
him  as  he  could  be  with  the  king." 
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ment  and  their  commissioners,  with  odious  names 
of  "  pertinacy,  hatred  of  peace,  faction,  and  cove- 
tousness,"  nay,  his  own  brat  "  superstition"  is  laid 
to  their  charge;  notwithstanding  his  here  professed 
resolution  to  continue  both  the  order,  maintenance, 
and  authority  of  prelates,  as  a  truth  of  God. 

280.  And  who  "  were  most  to  blame  in  the  un- 
successfulness  of  that  treaty,"  his  appeal  is  to  God's 
decision  ;  believing  to  be  very  excusable  at  that  tri- 
bunal. But  if  ever  man  gloried  in  an  inflexible 
stiffness,  he  came  not  behind  any ;  and  that  grand 
maxim,  always  to  put  someihing  into  his  treaties, 
which  might  give  colour  to  refuse  all  that  was  in 
other  things  granted,  and  to  make  them  signify- 
nothing,  was  his  own  principal  maxim  and  parti- 
cular instructions  to  his  commissioners.  Yet  all, 
by  his  own  verdict,  must  be  construed  reason  in  the 
king,  and  depraved  temper  in  the  parliament. 

281.  That  the  "  highest  tide  of  success,"  with 
these  principles  and  designs,  "  set  him  not  above 
a  treaty,"  no  great  wonder.  And  yet  if  that  be 
spoken  to  his  praise,  the  parliament  therein  sur- 
passed him  ;  who,  when  he  was  their  vanquished 
and  their  captive,  his  forces  utterly  broken  and  dis- 
banded, yet  offered  him  three  several  times  no 
worse  proposals  or  demands,  than  when  he  stood 
fair  to  be  their  conqueror.  But  that  imprudent 
surmise  that  his  lowest  ebb  could  not  set  him  "  be- 
low a  fight,"  was  a  presumption  that  ruined  him. 

282.  He  presaged  the  future  "  unsuccessfulness 
of  treaties,  by  the  unwillingness  of  some  men  to 
treat ;"  and  could  not  see  what  was  present,  that 
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their  unwillingness  had  good  cause  to  proceed  from 
the  continual  experience  of  his  own  obstinacy  and 
breach  of  word.  His  prayer,  therefore,  of  forgive- 
ness to  the  guilty  of  that  treaty's  breaking,  he  had 
good  reason  to  say  heartily  over,  as  including  no 
man  in  that  guilt  sooner  than  himself  As  for 
that  protestation  following  in  his  prayer,  "  how  oft 
have  I  entreated  for  peace,  but  when  I  speak 
thereof  they  make  them  ready  to  war ;"  unless  he 
thought  himself  still  in  that  perfidious  mist  between 
Colnbrook  and  Hovmslow,  and  thought  that  mist 
could  hide  him  from  the  eye  of  heaven  as  well  as 
of  man,  after  such  a  bloody  recompence  given  to 
our  first  offers  of  peace,  how  could  this  in  the  sight 
of  heaven  without  horrors  of  conscience  be  uttered  ? 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Upon  the  variotcs  Events  of  the  War. 

283.  It  is  no  new  or  unwonted  thing,  for  bad 
men  to  claim  as  much  part  in  God  us  his  best  ser- 
vants ;  to  usurp  and  imitate  their  words,  and  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  those  properties,  which  be- 
long only  to  the  good  and  righteous.  This  not  only 
in  Scripture  is  familiarly  to  be  found,  but  here  also 
in  this  chapter  of  Apocrypha.  He  tells  us  much, 
wny  "  it  pleased  God"  to  send  him  victory  or  loss, 
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(although  what  in  so  doing  was  the  intent  of  God, 
he  might  be  nauch  mistaken  as  to  his  own  particu- 
lai",)  but  we  are  yet  to  learn  what  real  good  use  he 
made  thereof  in  his  practice. 

284.  Those  numbers,  which  he  grew  to  "  from 
small  beginnings,"  were  not  such  as  out  of  love 
came  to  protect  him,  for  none  approved  his  actions 
as  a  king,  except  courtiers  and  prelates,  but  were 
such  as  fled  to  be  protected  by  him  from  the  fear  of 
that  reformation  which  the  pravity  of  their  lives 
would  not  bear.  Such  a  snowball  he  might  easily 
gather  by  rolling  through  those  cold  and  dark  pro- 
vinces of  ignorance  and  lewdness,  where  on  a  sud- 
den he  became  so  numerous.  He  imputes  that  to 
God's  "  protection"  which,  to  them  who  persist  in 
a  bad  cause,  is  either  his  long-suft'ering  or  his  hard- 
ening ;  and  that  to  wholesome  "  chastisement," 
which  were  the  gradual  beginnings  of  a  severe 
punishment.  For  if  neither  God  nor  nature  put 
civil  power  in  the  hands  of  any  whomsoever,  but  to 
a  lawful  end,  and  commands  our  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  law  only,  not  to  the  tyrannical  force  of 
any  person  ;  and  if  the  laws  of  our  land  have  placed 
the  sword  in  no  man's  single  hand,  so  much  as  to 
unsheath  against  a  foreign  enemy,  much  less  upon 
the  native  people  ;  but  have  placed  it  in  that  elec- 
tive body  of  the  parliament,  to  whom  the  making, 
repealing,  judging,  and  interpreting  of  law  itself 
was  also  committed,  as  was  fittest,  so  long  as  we 
intended  to  be  a  free  nation,  and  not  the  slaves  of 
one  man's  will ;  then  was  the  king  himself  disobe- 
dient and  rebellious  to  that  law  by  which  he  reigned  : 
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and  by  authority  of  parliament  to  raise  arms  against 
him  in  defence  of  law  and  liberty,  we  do  not  only 
think,  but  believe  and  know,  was  justifiable  both 
"  by  the  w  ord  of  God,  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  all 
lawful  oaths ;"  and  they  who  sided  with  him,  fought 
against  all  these. 

285.  The  same  allegations,  which  he  uses  for  him- 
self and  his  party,  may  as  well  fit  any  tyrant  in  the 
world:  for  let  the  parliament  be  called  a  faction 
when  the  king  pleases,  and  that  no  law  must  be 
made  or  changed,  either  civil  or  religious,  because 
no  law  will  content  all  sides,  then  must  be  made  or 
changed  no  law   at  all,  but  what  a  tyrant,  be  he 
Protestant  or  papist,  thinks  fit.     Which  tyrannous 
assertion  forced   upon  us   by  the  sword,   he  who 
fights  against,  and  dies  fighting,  if  his  other  sins 
outweigh  not,  dies  a  martyr  undoubtedly  both  of 
the  faith  and  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  I  hold  it 
not  as  the  opinion,  but  as  the  full  belief  and  per- 
suasion, of  far  holier  and  wiser  men  than  parasitic 
preachers ;    who,    without    their    dinner-doctrine, 
know  that  neither  king,  law,  civil  oaths,  nor  reli- 
gion, was  ever  established  without  the  parliament. 
And  their  power  is  the  same  to  abrogate  as  to  esta- 
blish ;  neither  is  any  thing  to  be  thought  established, 
which  that  house  declares  to  be  abolished.    Where 
the  parliament  sits,  there  inseparably  sits  the  king, 
there  the  laws,  there  our  oaths,  and  whatsoever  can 
be  civil  in  religion.     They  who  fought  for  the  par- 
liament, in  the  truest  sense,  fought  for  all  these; 
who  fought  for  the  king  divided  from  his  parlia- 
ment, fought  for  the  shadow  of  a  king  against  all 
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these  ;  and  for  things  that  were  not,  as  if  they  were 
established.  It  were  a  thing  monstrously  absurd 
and  contradictory,  to  give  the  parliament  a  legisla- 
tive power,  and  then  to  upbraid  them  for  trans- 
o-ressins:  old  establishments. 

286.  But  the  king  and  his  party  having  lost  in 
this  quarrel  their  heaven  upon  earth,  begin  to  make 
great  reckoning  of  eternal  life,  and  at  an  easy  rate 
in  forma  pai(peris  canonize  one  another  into  hea- 
ven ;  he  them  in  his  book,  they  him  in  the  por- 
traiture before  his  book.  But,  as  was  said  before, 
stage-work  will  not  do  it,  much  less  the  "justness 
of  their  cause,"  wherein  most  frequently  they  died 
in  a  brutish  fierceness,  with  oaths  and  other  dam- 
ninsf  words  in  their  mouths ;  as  if  such  had  been 
all  "  the  only  oaths"  they  fought  for  ;  which  un- 
doubtedly sent  them  full  sail  on  another  voyage  than 
to  heaven.  In  the  meanwhile  they  to  whom  God 
gave  victory,  never  brought  to  the  king  at  Oxford 
the  state  of  their  consciences,  that  he  should  pre- 
sume without  confession,  more  than  a  pope  pre- 
sumes, to  tell  abroad  w'hat  "  conflicts  and  accusa- 
tions," men  whom  he  never  spoke  with,  have  "  in 
their  own  thoughts."  We  never  read  of  any 
English  king  but  one  that  was  a  confessor,  and  his 
name  was  Edward ;  yet  sure  it  passed  his  skill  to 
know  thoughts,  as  this  king  takes  upon  him.  But 
they  who  will  not  stick  to  slander  men's  inward  con- 
sciences, which  they  can  neither  see  nor  know,  much 
less  will  care  to  slander  outward  actions,  which  they 
pretend  to  see,  though  with  senses  never  so  vitiated. 

287.  To  judge  of  "  his  condition  conquered,"  and 
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tlie  manner  of  "  dying"  on  that  side,  by  the  sober 
men  that  chose  it,  would  be  his  small  advantage: 
it  being  most  notoi'ious,  that  they  who  were  hottest 
in  his  cause,  the  most  of  them  were  men  oftener 
drunk,  than  by  their  good-will  sober,  and  very 
many  of  them  so  fought  and  so  died.  And  that 
the  conscience  of  any  man  should  grow  suspicious, 
or  be  now  convicted  by  any  pretensions  in  the  par- 
liament, which  are  now  proved  false  and  unin- 
tended, there  can  be  no  just  cause.  For  neither 
did  they  ever  pretend  to  establish  his  throne  with- 
out our  liberty  and  religion,  nor  religion  without 
the  word  of  God,  nor  to  judge  of  laws  by  their  being 
established,  but  to  establish  them  by  their  being 
good  and  necessary. 

288.  He  tells  the  world  "  he  often  prayed,  that 
all  on  his  side  might  be  as  faithful  to  God  and  their 
own  souls,  as  to  him."  But  kings,  above  all  other 
men,  have  in  their  hands  not  to  pray  only,  but  to 
do.  To  make  that  prayer  effectual,  he  should  have 
governed  as  well  as  prayed.  To  pray  and  not  to 
govern,  is  for  a  monk,  and  not  a  king.  Till  then 
he  might  be  well  assured,  they  were  more  faithful 
to  their  lust  and  rapine  than  to  him.  In  the 
wonted  predication  of  his  own  virtues  he  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  that  to  "  conquer  he  never  desired,  but  only 
to  restore  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  people."  It 
had  been  happy  then  he  had  known  at  last,  that  by 
force  to  restore  laws  abrogated  by  the  legislative 
parliament,  is  to  conquer  absolutely  both  them 
and  law  itself.  And  for  our  liberties  none  ever  op- 
pressed them  more,  both  in  peace  and  war;  first 

VOL.    II.  R 
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like  a  master  by  his  arbitrary  power,  next  as  an 
enemy  by  hostile  invasion. 

289.  And  if  his  best  friends  feared  him,  (*°)  and 
"he  himself,  in  the  temptation  of  an  absolute  con- 
quest," it  was  not  only  pious  but  friendly  in  the 
parliament,  both  to  fear  him  and  resist  him ;  since 
their  not  yielding  was  the  only  means  to  keep  him 
out  of  that  temptation,  wherein  he  doubted  his  own 
strength.  He  takes  himself  to  be  "  guilty  in  this 
war  of  nothing  else,  but  of  confirming  the  power  of 
some  men."  Thus  all  along  he  signifies  the  par- 
liament, whom  to  have  settled  by  an  act  he  counts 
to  be  his  only  guiltiness.  So  well  he  knew,  that 
to  continue  a  parliament,  was  to  raise  a  war  against 
himself;  what  were  his  actions  then,  and  his  go- 
vernment the  while  ?  For  never  was  it  heard  in 
all  our  story,  that  parliaments  made  war  on  their 
kings,  but  on  their  tyrants ;  whose  modesty  and 
gratitude  was  more  wanting  to  the  parliament  than 
theirs  to  any  of  such  kings. 

290.  What  he  yielded  was  his  fear ;  what  he 
denied  was  his  obstinacy.  Had  he  yielded  more, 
fear  might  perchance  have  saved  him;  had  he 
granted  less,  his  obstinacy  had  perhaps  the  sooner 
delivered  us.  "  To  review  the  occasions  of  this 
war,"  will  be  to  them  never  too  late,  who  would 
be  warned  by  his  example  from  the  like  evils  : 
but  to  wish  only  a  happy  conclusion,   will  never 


(="')  "  The  king's  best  friends,"  says  Bishop  Warburton, 
"  dreaded  his  ending  the  war  by  conquest,  as  knowing  his  des- 
potic disposition."  (Notes  to  Clarendon,  vii.  563.) 
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expiate  the  fault  of  his  unhappy  beginnings.  It  is 
true,  on  our  side  the  sins  of  our  lives  not  seldom 
fought  against  us  :  but  on  their  side,  besides 
those,  the  grand  sin  of  their  cause.  How  can  it 
be  otherwise,  when  he  desires  here  most  unreason- 
ably, and  indeed  sacrilegiously,  that  we  should  be 
subject  to  him,  though  not  further,  yet  as  far  as 
all  of  us  may  be  subject  to  God;  to  whom  this  ex- 
pression leaves  no  precedency  ?  He  who  desires 
from  men  as  much  obedience  and  subjection  as  we 
may  all  pay  to  God,  desires  not  less  than  to  be  a 
God  :  a  sacrilege  far  worse  than  meddling  with  the 
bishop's  lands,  as  he  esteems  it, 

291.  His  prayer  is  a  good  prayer  and  a  glo- 
rious ;  but  glorying  is  not  good,  if  it  know  not 
that  a  little  leaven  leavens  the  whole  lump.  It 
should  have  purged  out  the  leaven  of  untruth,  in 
telling  God  that  the  blood  of  his  subjects  by  him 
shed,  was  in  his  just  and  necessary  defence.  Yet 
this  is  remarkable ;  God  hath  here  so  ordered  his 
prayer,  that  as  his  own  lips  acquitted  the  parlia- 
ment, not  long  before  his  death,  of  all  the  blood 
spilt  in  this  war,  so  now  his  prayer  unwittingly 
draws  it  upon  himself.  For  God  imputes  not  to 
any  man  the  blood  he  spills  in  a  just  cause  ;  and 
no  man  ever  begged  his  not  imputing  of  that, 
which  he  in  his  justice  could  not  impute  :  so  that 
now,  whether  purposely  or  unaware,  he  hath  con- 
fessed both  to  God  and  man  the  blood-guiltiness 
of  all  this  war  to  lie  upon  his  own  head. 


r2 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Upon  the  Reformation  of  the  Times. 

292.  This  chapter  cannot  punctually  be  an- 
swered without  more  repetitions  than  now  can  be 
excusable :  which  perhaps  have  already  been  more 
humoured  than  was  needful.  As  it  presents  us 
with  nothing  new,  so  with  his  exceptions  against 
reformation  pitifully  old,  and  tattered  with  con- 
tinual using ;  not  only  in  his  book,  but  in  the 
words  and  writings  of  every  papist  and  popish 
king.  On  the  scene  he  thrusts  out  first  an  anti- 
masque  of  bugbears,  novelty  and  perturbation  ; 
that  the  ill  looks  and  noise  of  those  two  may  as 
long  as  possible  drive  off  all  endeavours  of  a  re- 
formation. Thus  sought  Pope  Adrian,  by  repre- 
senting the  like  vain  terrors,  to  divert  and  dissi- 
pate the  zeal  of  those  reforming  princes  of  the  age 
before  in  Germany.  And  if  we  credit  Latimer's 
sermons,  our  papists  here  in  England  pleaded  the 
same  dangers  and  inconveniences  against  that 
which  was  reformed  by  Edward  VI.  Whereas  if 
those  fears  had  been  available,  Christianity  itself 
had  never  been  received  :  which  Christ  foretold 
us  would  not  be  admitted,  without  the  censure  of 
novelty,  and  many  great  commotions.  These 
grants  therefore  are  not  to  deter  us. 
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293.  He  grants  reformation  to  be  "a  good  work," 
and  confesses  "  what  the  indulgence  of  times  and 
corruption  of  manners  might  have  depraved."  So 
did  the  forementioned  pope,  and  our  grandsire 
papists  in  this  realm.  Yet  all  of  them  agree  in 
one  song  with  this  here,  that  "  they  are  sorry  to 
see  so  little  regard  had  to  laws  established,  and 
the  religion  settled."  "  Popular  compliance,  disso- 
lution of  all  order  and  government  in  the  church, 
schisms,  opinions,  undecencies,  confusions,  sacri- 
legious invasions,  contempt  of  the  clergy  and  their 
liturgy,  diminution  of  princes  ;"  all  these  com- 
plaints are  to  be  read  in  the  messages  and  speeches 
almost  of  every  legate  from  the  pope  to  those  states 
and  cities  which  began  reformation.  From  whence 
he  either  learned  the  same  pretences,  or  had  them 
naturally  in  him  from  the  same  spirit.  Neither 
was  there  ever  so  sincere  a  reformation  that  hath 
escaped  these  clamours. 

294.  He  offered  a  "  synod  or  convocation  right- 
ly chosen."  So  offered  all  those  popish  kings 
heretofore ;  a  course  the  most  unsatisfactory,  as 
matters  have  been  long  carried,  and  found  by  ex- 
perience in  the  church  liable  to  the  greatest  fraud 
and  packing ;  no  solution,  or  redress  of  evil,  but 
an  increase  rather ;  detested  therefore  by  Nazian- 
zen,  and  some  other  of  the  fathers.  And  let  it  be 
produced,  what  good  hath  been  done  by  synods 
from  the  first  times  of  reformation.  Not  to  jus- 
tify what  enormities  the  vulgar  may  commit  in 
the  rudeness  of  their  zeal  we  need  but  only  in- 
stance  how  he  bemoans  "  the  pulling  down   of 
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crosses"  and  other  superstitious  monuments,  as 
the  effect  "  of  a  popular  and  deceitful  reforma- 
tion." How  little  tliis  savours  of  a  Protestant  is 
too  easily  perceived. 

295.  What  he  charges  in  defect  of  "  piety,  cha- 
rity,  and   morality,"  hath   been  also  charged  by 
papists  upon  the  best  reformed  churches ;  not  as 
if  they  the  accusers  were  not  tenfold  more  to  be 
accused,  but  out  of  their  malignity  to  all  endea- 
vour of  amendment ;  as  we  know  who  accused  to 
God   the   sincerity  of  Job ;   an   accusation  of  all 
others  the  most  easy,  when  as  there  lives  not  any 
mortal   man  so  excellent,  who  in  these  things  is 
not   always  deficient.    But  the  infirmities  of  the 
best  men,  and  the  scandals  of  mixed  hypocrite^ 
in   all  times  of  reforming,    whose   bold    intrusion 
covets  to  be  ever  seen  in  things  most  sacred,  as 
they  are  most  specious,  can  lay  no  just  blemish 
upon  the  integrity  of  others,  much  less  upon  the 
purpose  of  reformation   itself     Neither  can   the 
evil  doings  of  some  be  the  excuse  of  our  delaying 
or  deserting  that   duty  to  the  church,  which  for 
no  respect  of  times  or  carnal  policies   can  be  at 
any  time  unseasonable. 

296.  He  tells  with  great  show  of  piety  what 
kind  of  persons  public  reformers  ought  to  be,  and 
what  they  ought  to  do.  It  is  strange  that  in  above 
twenty  years,  the  church  growing  still  worse  and 
worse  under  him,  he  could  neither  be  as  he  bids 
others  be,  nor  do  as  he  pretends  here  so  well  to 
know ;  nay,  which  is  worst  of  all,  after  the  greatest 
part  of  his  reign   spent  in   neither  knowing  nor 
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doing  augbt  toward  a  reformation  either  in  church 
or  state,  should  spend  the  residue  in  hindering 
those  by  a  seven  years'  war,  whom  it  concerned, 
with  his  consent  or  without  it,  to  do  their  parts  in 
that  great  performance. 

297.  It  is  true,  that  the  "  method  of  reforming" 
may  well  subsist  without  "  perturbation  of  the 
state;"  but  that  it  falls  out  otherwise  for  the  most 
part,  is  the  plain  text  of  Scripture.  And  if  by  his 
own  rule  he  had  allowed  us  to  "  fear  God  first," 
and  the  king  in  due  order,  our  allegiance  might 
have  still  followed  our  religion  in  a  fit  subordina- 
tion. But  if  Christ's  kingdom  be  taken  for  the 
true  discipline  of  the  church,  and  by  "  his  king- 
dom" be  meant  the  violence  he  used  against  it, 
and  to  uphold  an  antichristian  hierarchy,  then 
sure  enough  it  is,  that  Christ's  kingdom  could  not 
be  set  up  without  pulling  down  his  :  and  they 
were  best  Christians  who  were  least  subject  to 
him.  "  Christ's  government,"  out  of  question 
meaning  it  prelatical,  he  thought  would  confirm 
his  :    and  this  was  that  which  overthrew  it. 

298.  He  professes  "  to  own  his  kingdom  from 
Christ,  and  to  desire  to  rule  for  his  glory,  and  the 
church's  good."  The  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain 
pi'ofess  every whei'e  as  much  ;  and  both  by  his 
practice  and  all  his  reasonings,  all  his  enmity 
against  the  true  church  we  see  hath  been  the 
same  with  theirs,  since  the  time  that  in  his  letter 
to  the  pope  he  assured  them  both  of  his  full  com- 
pliance. "  But  evil  beginnings  never  bring  forth 
good  conclusions  :"   they  are  his  own  words,  and 
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he  ratified  them  by  his  own  ending.  To  the  pope 
he  engaged  himself  to  hazard  life  and  estate  for 
the  Roman  religion,  whether  in  compliment  he 
did  it,  or  in  earnest;  and  God,  who  stood  nearer 
than  he  for  complimenting  minded,  wrote  down 
those  words  ;  that  according  to  his  resolution,  so 
it  should  come  to  pass.  He  prays  against  "  his 
hypocrisy  and  pharisaical  washings,"  a  prayer  to 
him  most  pertinent,  but  chokes  it  straight  with 
other  words,  which  pray  him  deeper  into  his  old 
errors  and  delusions. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Upon  his  Letters  taken  and  divulged. 

299.  The  king's  letters  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  being  of  greatest  importance  to  let  the 
people  see  what  faith  there  was  in  all  his  promises 
and  solemn  protestations,  were  transmitted  to  pub- 
lic view  by  special  order  of  the  parliament.  They 
discovered  his  good  affection  to  papists  and  Irish 
rebels,  the  strict  intelligence  he  held,  the  pernicious 
and  dishonourable  peace  he  made  with  them,  not 
solicited,  but  rather  soliciting,  which  by  all  invo- 
cations that  were  holy  he  had  in  public  abjured. 
They  revealed  his  endeavours  to  bring  in  foreign 
forces,  Irish,  French,  Dutch,  Lorrainers,  and  our 
old  invaders,  the  Danes,  upon  us,  besides  his  sub- 
tleties and  mysterious  arts  in  treating ;  to  sum  up 
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all,  they  showed  him  governed  by  a  woman.  All 
which,  though  suspected  vehemently  before,  and 
from  good  grounds  believed,  yet  by  him  and  his 
adherents  peremptorily  denied,  were  by  the  open- 
ing of  that  cabinet  visible  to  all  men  under  his 
own  hand.  (*') 

300.  The  parliament  therefore,  to  clear  them- 
selves of  asjDersing  him  without  cause,  and  that 
the  people  might  no  longer  be  abused  and  cajoled, 
as  they  call  it,  by  falsities  and  court  impudence, 
in  matters  of  so  high  concernment ;  to  let  them 
know  on  what  terms  their  duty  stood,  and  the 
kingdom's  peace,  conceived  it  most  expedient  and 
necessary,  that  those  letters  should  be  made  pub- 
lic. This  the  king  affirms  was  by  them  done  with- 
out "  honour  and  civility ;"  words,  which  if  they 
contain  not  in  them,  as  in  the  language  of  a  cour- 
tier most  commonly  they  do  not,  more  of  substance 
and  reality,  than  compliment,  ceremony,  court- 
fawning,  and  dissembling,  enter  not  I  suppose 
further  than  the  ear  into  any  wise  man's  consider- 
ation. JNIatters  were  not  then  between  the  par- 
liament, and  a  king  their  enemy,  in  that  state  of 
trifling,  as  to   observe  those  superficial   vanities. 


(8')  Clarendon  (v.  186)  complains  that  the  king's  papers, 
taken  at  Naseby,  were  published  in  a  mutilated  form ;  but 
the  author  of  the  Eikon  Basilike,  whether  the  king  or  Dr. 
Gauden,  makes  no  allusion  to  any  mutilation,  but  merely 
indulges  in  a  silly  declamation  against  the  parliament's  breach 
of  politeness  !  (chap.  xxi.  p.  179—184,  edit,  of  1G81.)  As  if, 
under  such  curcumstances,  they  ought  to  have  stood  upon  points 
of  etiquette. 
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But  if  honour  and  civility  mean,  as  they  did  of 
old,  discretion,  honesty,  prudence,  and  plain  truth, 
it  will  be  then  maintained  against  any  sect  of 
those  Cabalists,  that  the  parliament,  in  doing  what 
they  did  with  those  letters,  could  suffer  in  their 
honour  and  civility  no  diminution.  The  reasons 
are  already  heard. 

301.  And  that  it  is  with  none  more  familiar 
than  with  kings,  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  all 
honour  and  civility,  there  should  not  want  exam- 
ples good  store,  if  brevity  would  permit :  in  point 
of  letters,  this  one  shall  suffice.  The  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  and  heir  of  Duke  Charles,  had  pro- 
mised to  her  subjects,  that  she  intended  no  other- 
wise to  govern,  than  by  advice  of  the  three  estates; 
but  to  Louis,  the  French  king,  had  written  letters, 
that  she  had  resolved  to  commit  wholly  the  ma- 
naging of  her  affairs  to  four  persons,  whom  she 
named.  The  three  estates,  not  doubting  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  princely  word,  send  ambassadors  to 
Louis,  who  then  besieged  Arras  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  king,  taking  hold  of 
this  occasion  to  set  them  at  division  among  them- 
selves, questioned  their  credence  :  which  when 
they  offered  to  produce  with  their  instructions,  he 
not  only  shows  them  the  private  letter  of  their 
duchess,  but  gives  it  them  to  carry  home,  where- 
with to  affront  her;  which  they  did,  she  denying 
it  stoutly ;  till  they,  spreading  it  before  her  face 
in  a  full  assembly,  convicted  her  of  an  open  lie. 
Which  although  Comines  the  historian  much 
blames,  as  a  deed  too  harsh  and  dishonourable  in 
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them  who  were  subjects,  and  not  at  war  with  their 
princess,  yet  to  his  master  Louis,  who  first  di- 
vulged those  letters,  to  the  open  shaming  of  that 
young  governess,  he  imputes  no  incivility  or  dis- 
honour at  all,  although  betraying  a  certain  confi- 
dence reposed  by  that  letter  in  his  royal  secrecy. 

302.  With  much  more  reason  then  may  letters 
not  intercepted  only,  but  won  in  battle  from  an 
enemy,  be  made  public  to  the  best  advantages  of 
them  that  win  them,  to  the  discovery  of  such  im- 
portant truth  or  falsehood.  Was  it  not  more  dis- 
honourable in  himself  to  feign  suspicions  and 
jealousies,  which  we  first  found  among  those  letters, 
touching  the  chastity  of  his  mother,  thereby  to 
gain  assistance  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  as  in 
vindication  of  his  sister  ?  The  damsel  of  Burgundy 
at  sight  of  her  own  letter  was  soon  blank,  and  more 
ingenuous  than  to  stand  outfacing ;  but  this  man, 
whom  nothing  will  convince,  thinks  by  talking 
world  without  end,  to  make  good  his  integrity  and 
fair  dealing,  contradicted  by  his  own  hand  and 
seal.  They  who  can  pick  nothing  out  of  them  but 
phrases,  shall  be  counted  bees :  they  that  discern 
further  both  there  and  here,  that  constancy  to  his 
wife  is  set  in  place  before  laws  and  religion,  are  in 
his  naturalities  no  better  than  spiders. 

303.  He  would  work  the  people  to  a  persuasion, 
that  "  if  he  be  miserable,  they  cannot  be  happy." 
What  should  hinder  them  ?  Were  they  all  born 
twins  of  Hippocrates  with  him  and  his  fortune, 
one  birth,  one  burial?  It  were  a  nation  miserable 
indeed,  not  worth  the  name  of  a  nation,  but  a  race 
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of  idiots,  whose  happiness  and  welfare  depended 
upon  one  man.  The  happiness  of  a  nation  consists 
in  true  religion,  piety,  justice,  prudence,  tempe- 
rance, fortitude,  and  the  contempt  of  avarice  and 
ambition.  They  in  whomsoever  these  virtues  dwell 
eminently,  need  not  kings  to  make  them  happy, 
but  are  the  architects  of  their  own  happiness ;  and 
whether  to  themselves  or  others  are  not  less  than 
kings.  But  in  him  which  of  these  virtues  wex'i  to 
be  found,  that  might  extend  to  the  making  happy, 
or  the  well-governing  of  so  much  as  his  own  house- 
hold, which  was  the  most  licentious  and  ill-go- 
verned in  the  whole  land  ? 

304.  But  the  opening  of  his  letters  was  designed 
by  the  parliament  "  to  make  all  reconciliation  des- 
perate." Are  the  lives  of  so  many  good  and  faith- 
ful men,  that  died  for  the  freedom  of  their  country, 
to  be  so  slighted,  as  to  be  forgotten  in  a  stupid 
reconcilement  without  justice  done  them  ?  What 
he  fears  not  by  war  and  slaughter,  should  we  fear 
to  make  desperate  by  opening  his  letters  ?  Which 
fact  he  would  parallel  with  Cham's  revealing  of  his 
father's  nakedness  :  when  he  at  that  time  could  be 
no  way  esteemed  the  father  of  his  country,  but 
the  destroyer ;  nor  had  he  ever  before  merited  that 
former  title. 

305.  "  He  thanks  God  he  cannot  only  bear  this 
with  patience,  but  with  charity  forgive  the  doers." 
Is  not  this  mere  mockery,  to  thank  God  for  what 
he  can  do,  but  will  not  ?  For  is  it  patience  to  im- 
pute barbarism  and  inhumanity  to  the  opening  of 
an  enemy's  letter,  or  is  it  charity  to  clothe  them 
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with  curses  in  his  prayer,  whom  he  hath  forgiven 
in  his  discourse  "^  In  which  prayer,  to  show  how 
readily  he  can  return  good  for  evil  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  that  if  they  take  away  his  coat  he  can 
let  them  have  his  cloak  also :  for  the  dismantlins: 
of  his  letters  he  wishes  "  they  may  be  covered 
with  the  cloak  of  confusion."  Which  I  suppose 
they  do  resign  with  much  willingness,  both  livery, 
badge,  and  cognizance,  to  them  who  chose  rather 
to  be  the  slaves  and  vassals  of  his  will^  than  to 
stand  against  him,  as  men  by  nature  free;  born 
and  created  with  a  better  title  to  their  freedom, 
than  any  king  hath  to  his  crown. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

IJ'pon  his  going  to  the  Scots. 

306.  The  king's  coming  in,  whether  to  the  Scots 
or  English,  deserved  no  thanks :  for  necessity  was 
his  counsellor;  and  that  he  hated  them  both  alike, 
his  expressions  everywhere  manifest.  Some  say 
his  purpose  was  to  have  come  to  London,  till  hear- 
ing how  strictly  it  was  proclaimed,  that  no  man 
should  conceal  him,  he  diverted  his  course.  But 
that  had  been  a  frivolous  excuse :  and  besides,  he 
himself  rehearsing  the  consultations  had,  before  he 
took  his  journey,  shows  us  clearly  that  he  was  de- 
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termined  to  adventure  "  upon  their  loyalty  who 
first  began  his  troubles."  And  that  the  Scots  had 
notice  of  it  before,  hath  been  long  since  brought  to 
light.  What  prudence  there  could  be  in  it,  no 
man  can  imagine ;  malice  there  might  be,  by  rais- 
ing new  jealousies  to  divide  friends.  For  besides 
his  diffidence  of  the  English,  it  was  no  small  dis- 
honour that  he  put  upon  them,  when  rather  than 
yield  himself  to  the  parliament  of  England,  he 
yielded  to  a  hireling  army  of  Scots  in  England, 
paid  for  their  service  here,  not  in  Scotch  coin,  but 
in  English  silver;  nay,  who  from  the  first  be- 
ginning of  these  troubles,  what  with  brotherly 
assistance,  and  what  with  monthly  pay,  have  de- 
fended their  own  liberty  and  consciences  at  Our 
charge.  However,  it  was  a  hazardous  and  rash 
journey  taken,  "  to  resolve  riddles  in  men's  loyalty," 
who  had  more  reason  to  mistrust  the  riddle  of  such 
a  disguised  yielding;  and  to  put  himself  in  their 
hands  Avhose  loyalty  was  a  riddle  to  him,  was  not 
the  course  to  be  resolved  of  it,  but  to  tempt  it. 
What  Providence  denied  to  force,  he  thought  it 
might  grant  to  fraud,  which  he  styles  prudence; 
but  Providence  was  not  cozened  with  disguises, 
neither  outward  nor  inward. 

307.  To  have  known  "  his  greatest  danger  in 
his  supposed  safety,  and  his  greatest  gafety  in  his 
supposed  danger,"  was  to  him  a  fatal  riddle  never 
yet  resolved  ;  wherein  rather  to  have  employed  his 
main  skill,  had  been  much  more  to  his  preserva- 
tion. Had  he  "  known  when  the  game  was  lost," 
it  might  have  saved  much  contest ;  but  the  way  to 
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give  over  fairly,  was  not  to  slip  out  of  open  war 
into  a  new  disguise.  He  lays  down  his  arms,  but 
not  bis  wiles;  nor  all  his  arms;  for  in  obstinacy 
he  comes  no  less  aimed  than  ever  cap-a-pe.  And 
what  were  they  but  wiles,  continually  to  move  for 
treaties,  and  yet  to  jDersist  the  same  man,  and  to 
fortify  his  mind  beforehand,  still  purposing  to 
grant  no  more  than  what  seemed  good  to  that 
violent  and  lawless  triumvirate  within  him,  under 
the  falsified  names  of  his  reason,  honour,  and  con- 
science, the  old  circulating  dance  of  his  shifts  and 
evasions  ? 

308.  The  words  of  a  king,  as  they  are  full  of 
power,  in  the  authority  and  strength  of  law,  so 
like  Samson,  without  the  strength  of  that  Naza- 
rite's  lock,  they  have  no  more  power  in  them  than 
the  words  of  another  man.  He  adores  reason  as 
Domitian  did  Minerva,  and  calls  her  the  "  divinest 
power,"  thereby  to  intimate  as  if  at  reasoning,  as 
at  his  own  weapon,  no  man  were  so  able  as  him- 
self. Might  we  be  so  happy  as  to  know  where 
these  monuments  of  his  reason  may  be  seen ;  for 
in  his  actions  and  his  writing  they  appear  as  thinly 
as  could  be  expected  from  the  meanest  parts,  bred 
up  in  the  midst  of  so  many  ways  extraordinary  to 
know  something.  He  who  reads  his  talk,  would 
think  he  had  left  Oxford  not  without  mature  de- 
liberation :  yet  his  prayer  confesses,  that  "  he  knew 
not  what  to  do."  Thus  is  verified  that  Psalm ; 
"  He  poureth  contempt  upon  princes,  and  causeth 
them  to  wander  in  the  wilderness  where  there  is 
no  way."     Psal.  cvii. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

Upon  the  Scots  delivering  the  King  to  the  English. 

309.  That  the  Scots  in  England  should  "  sell 
their  king,"  as  he  himself  here  affirms,  and  for  a 
"  price  so  much  above  that,"  which  the  covetous- 
ness  of  Judas  was  contented  with  to  sell  our  Sa- 
viour, is  so  foul  an  infamy  and  dishonour  cast 
upon  them,  as  befits  none  to  vindicate  but  them- 
selves. And  it  were  but  friendly  counsel  to  wish 
them  beware  the  son,  who  comes  among  them  with 
a  firm  belief,  that  they  sold  his  father.  The  rest 
of  this  chapter  he  sacrifices  to  the  echo  of  his  con- 
science, out-babbling  creeds  and  aves  :  glorying  in 
his  resolute  obstinacy,  and,  as  it  were,  triumphing 
how  "  evident  it  is  now,  not  that  evil  counsellors," 
but  he  himself,  hath  been  the  author  of  all  our 
troubles.  Herein  only  we  shall  disagree  to  the 
world's  end,  v\hile  he,  who  sought  so  manifestly 
to  have  annihilated  all  our  laws  and  liberties,  hath 
the  confidence  to  persuade  us,  that  he  hath  fought 
and  suffered  all  this  while  in  their  defence. 

310.  But  he  who  neither  by  his  own  letters  and 
commissions  under  hand  and  seal,  nor  by  his  own 
actions  held  as  in  a  mirror  before  his  face,  will  be 
convinced  to  see  his  faults,  can  much  less  be  won 
upon  by  any  force  of  words,  neither  he,  nor  any 
that  take  after  him ;  who  in  that  respect  are  no 
more  to   be  disputed   with,  than  they  who  deny 
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principles.  No  question  then  but  the  parliament 
did  wisely  in  their  decree  at  last,  to  make  no  more 
addresses.  For  how  unalterable  his  will  was,  that 
A'ould  have  been  our  lord,  how  utterly  averse  from 
the  parliament  and  reformation  during  his  con- 
finement, we  may  behold  in  this  chapter.  But  to 
be  ever  answering  fruitless  repetitions,  I  should 
become  liable  to  answer  for  the  same  myself.  He 
borrows  David's  psalms,  as  he  charges  the  assembly 
of  divines  in  his  twentieth  discourse,  "  To  have  set 
forth  old  catechisms  and  confessions  of  faith  new 
dressed :"  had  he  borrowed  David's  heart,  it  had 
been  much  the  holier  theft.  For  such  kind  of 
borrowing  as  this,  if  it  be  not  bettered  by  the  bor- 
rower, among  good  authors  is  accounted  plagiary. 
However,  this  was  more  tolerable  than  Pamelas 
prayer  stolen  out  of  Sir  Philip. 


CHAPTER  XXTV. 

Upon  the  Denying  him  the  Attendance  of  his 
Chaplains. 

.311.  A  CHAPLAIN  is  a  thing  so  diminutive  and 
inconsiderable,  that  how  he  should  come  here 
among  matters  of  so  great  concernment,  to  take 
such  room  up  in  the  discourses  of  a  prince,  if  it  be 
not  wondered,  is  to  be  smiled  at.     Certainly  by 

VOL.  II.  s 
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me,  so  mean  an  argument  shall  not  be  written; 
but  I  shall  huddle  him,  as  he  does  prayers.  (®') 
The  Scripture  owns  no  such  order,  no  such  function 
in  the  church ;  and  the  church  not  owning  them, 
they  are  left,  for  aught  I  know,  to  such  a  further 
examining  as  the  sons  of  Sceva,  the  Jew,  met  with. 
Bishops  or  presbyters  we  know,  and  deacons  we 
know,  but  what  are  chaplains  ?  In  state  perhaps 
they  may  be  listed  among  the  upper  serving-men 
of  some  great  household,  and  be  admitted  to  some 
such  place,  as  may  style  them  the  sewers,  or  the 
yeomen-ushers  of  devotion,  where  the  master  is  too 
resty  or  too  rich  to  say  his  own  prayers,  or  to  bless 
his  own  table. 

(^^)  A  curious  example  of  the  manner  in  which  court-chap- 
lains huddle  over  prayers  and  graces,  is  given  by  Mr.  D'Israeli, 
in  his  "  Secret  History  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria,"' 
which,  by  the  way  did  not  his  violent  prejudices  withstand,  he 
might  with  a  little  industry  render  infinitely  more  valuable : — 
"  The  king  and  queen  dining  together  in  the  presence,  Mr. 
Hackett  (chaplain  to  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams)  being  then 
to  say  grace,  the  confessor  would  have  prevented  him,  but  that 
Hackett  shoved  him  auait,  whereupon  the  confessor  went  to  the 
queen's  side,  and  was  about  to  say  grace  again,  but  that  the 
king  pulling  the  dishes  unto  him,  and  the  carvers  falling  to 
their  business,  hindered.  When  dinner  was  done,  the  confessor 
thought,  standing  by  the  queen,  to  have  been  before  JMr.  Hackett, 
but  Mr,  Hackett  again  got  the  start.  The  confessor,  nevertheless, 
begins  his  grace  as  loud  as  I\Ir.  Hackett,  with  such  a  confusion, 
that  the  king  in  great  passion  instantly  rose  from  the  table,  and, 
taking  the  queen  by  the  hand,  retired  into  the  bed-chamber." 
(Curiosities  of  Literature,  iii.  402.)  From  this  passage,  and 
many  others  quoted  by  the  same  writer,  it  is  clear  that  Charles  I, 
was  incapable  of  governing  his  own  household;  to  say  nothing 
of  his  queen,  a  sujierstitious  yet  ungodly  shrew,  as  destitute  of 
affection  as  she  was  of  principle. 
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312.  Wherefore  should  the  parliament  then  take 
such  implements  of  the  court  cupboard  into  their 
consideration  ?  They  knew  them  to  have  been  the 
main  corrupters  at  the  king's  elbow ;  they  knew 
the  king  to  have  been  always  their  most  attentive 
scholar  and  imitator,  and  of  a  child  to  have  sucked 
from  them  and  their  close?-work  all  his  impotent 
principles  of  tyranny  and  superstition.  While 
therefore  they  had  any  hope  left  of  his  reclaiming, 
these  sowers  of  malignant  tares  they  kept  asunder 
from  him,  and  sent  to  him  such  of  the  ministers 
and  other  zealous  persons,  as  they  thought  were 
best  able  to  instruct  him,  and  to  convert  him. 
What  could  religion  herself  have  done  more,  to 
the  saving  of  a  soul  ?  But  when  they  found  him 
past  cure,  and  that  he  to  himself  was  grown  the 
most  evil  counsellor  of  all,  they  denied  him  not 
his  chaplains,  as  many  as  were  fitting,  and  some 
of  them  attended  him,  or  else  w-ere  at  his  call,  to 
the  very  last.  Yet  here  he  makes  more  lamenta- 
tion for  the  want  of  his  chaplains,  than  superstitious 
Micah  did  to  the  Danites,  who  had  taken  away  his 
household  priest :  "  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods 
which  I  made,  and  the  priest,  and  what  have  I 
more  ?"  And  perhaps  the  whole  story  of  Micah 
might  square  not  unfitly  to  this  argument:  "  Now 
know  I,"  saith  he,  "  that  the  Lord  will  do  me 
good,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to  my  priest."  Micah 
had  as  great  a  care  that  his  priest  should  be  Mo- 
saical,  as  the  king  had,  that  his  should  be  aposto- 
lical ;  yet  both  in  an  error  touching  their  priests. 

313.  Household  and  private  orisons  were  not 

s2 
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to  be  officiated  by  priests;  for  neither  did  public 
prayer  appertain  only  to  their  office.  Kings  here- 
tofore, David,  Solomon,  and  Jehosaphat,  who  might 
not  touch  the  priesthood,  yet  might  pray  in  public, 
yea  in  the  temple,  while  the  priests  themselves 
stood  and  heard.  What  ailed  this  king  then,  that 
he  could  not  chew  hi^  own  matins  without  the 
priest's  Ore  tenus  P  Yet  is  it  like  he  could  not 
pray  at  home,  who  can  here  publish  a  whole  prayer- 
book  of  his  own,  and  signifies  in  some  part  of  this 
chapter,  almost  as  good  a  mind  to  be  a  priest  him- 
self, as  Micah  had  to  let  his  son  be !  There  was 
doubtless  therefore  some  other  matter  in  it,  which 
made  him  so  desirous  to  have  his  chaplains  about 
him,  who  were  not  only  the  contrivers,  but  very 
oft  the  instruments  also  of  his  designs. 

314.  The  ministers  which  were  sent  him,  no 
marvel  he  endured  not;  for  they  preached  repent- 
ance to  him  :  the  others  gave  him  easy  confession, 
easy  absolution,  nay  strengthened  his  hands,  and 
hardened  his  heart,  by  applauding  him  in  his  wil- 
ful ways.  To  them  he  was  an  Ahab,  to  these  a 
Constantine ;  it  must  follow  then,  that  they  to  him 
were  as  unwelcome  as  Elijah  was  to  Ahab,  these  as 
dear  and  pleasing  as  Amaziah,the  priest  of  Bethel, 
was  to  Jeroboam.  These  had  learned  well  the 
lesson  that  would  please  :  "  Prophecy  not  against 
Bethel,  for  it  is  the  king's  chapel,  the  king's  court ;" 
and  had  taught  the  king  to  say  of  those  ministers, 
which  the  parliament  had  sent,  "  Amos  hath  con- 
spired against  me,  the  land  is  not  able  to  bear  all 
his  words." 
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315.  Returning  to  our  first  parallel,  this  king 
looked  upon  his  prelates,  "  as  orphans  under  the 
sacrilegious  eyes  of  many  rapacious  reformers ;" 
and  there  was  as  great  fear  of  sacrilege  between 
Micah  and  his  mother,  till  with  their  holy  treasure, 
about  the  loss  whereof  there  was  such  cursing,  they 
made  a  graven  and  a  molten  image,  and  got  a  priest 
of  their  own.  To  let  go  his  criticising  about  the 
"  sound  of  his  prayers,  imperious,  rude,  or  passion- 
ate," modes  of  his  own  devising,  we  are  in  danger  to 
fall  again  upon  the  flats  and  shallows  of  liturgy. 
Which,  if  I  should  repeat  again,  would  turn  my 
answers  into  responsaries,  and  beget  another 
liturgy,  having  too  much  of  one  already. 

316.  This  only  I  shall  add,  that  if  the  heart,  as 
he  alleges,  cannot  safely  "join  with  another  man's 
extemporal  sufficiency,"  because  we  know  not  so 
exactly  what  they  mean  to  say  ;  then  those  public 
prayers  made  in  the  temple  by  those  forenamed 
kings,  and  by  the  apostles  in  the  congregation,  and 
by  the  ancient  Christians  for  above  three  hundred 
years  before  liturgies  came  in,  were  with  the  people 
made  in  vain. 

317.  After  he  hath  acknowledged,  that  kings 
heretofore  prayed  without  chaplains,  even  publicly 
in  the  temple  itself,  and  that  every  "  private  be- 
liever is  invested  with  a  royal  priesthood  ;"  yet  like 
one  that  relished  not  what  he  "  tasted  of  the  hea- 
venly gift,  and  the  good  word  of  God,"  whose  name 
he  so  confidently  takes  into  his  mouth,  he  frames  to 
himself  impertinent  and  vain  reasons,  why  he 
should  rather  pray  by  the  officiating  mouth  of  a 
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closet  chaplain.  "  Their  prayers,"  saith  he,  "  are 
more  prevalent,  they  flow  from  minds  more  en- 
lightened, from  affections  less  distracted."  Admit 
this  true,  which  is  not,  this  might  be  something 
said  as  to  their  prayers  for  him,  but  what  avails  it 
to  their  praying  with  him  ?  If  his  own  mind  "  be 
encumbered  with  secular  affairs,"  what  helps  it  his 
particular  prayer,  though  the  mind  of  his  chaplain 
be  not  wandering,  either  after  new  preferment,  or 
his  dinner?  The  fervency  of  one  man  in  prayer 
cannot  supererogate  for  the  coldness  of  another ; 
neither  can  his  spiritual  defects  in  that  duty  be 
made  out,  in  the  acceptance  of  God,  by  another 
man's  abilities.  Let  him  endeavour  to  have  more 
light  in  himself,  and  not  to  walk  by  another 
man's  lamp,  but  to  get  oil  into  his  own.  Let 
him  cast  from  him,  as  in  a  Christian  warfare, 
that  secular  encumbrance,  which  either  distracts 
or  overloads  him ;  his  load  else  will  never  be 
the  less  heavy,  because  another  man's  is  light. 
Thus  these  pious  flourishes  and  colours,  examined 
thoroughly,  are  like  the  apples  of  Asphaltis,  (") 
appearing  goodly  to  the  sudden  eye,  but  look  well 
upon  them,  or  at  least  but  touch  them,  and  they 
turn  into  cinders. 

318.  In  his  prayer  he  remembers  what  "  voices 

(^5)  Commonly  denominated  the  "  Apples  of  Sodom."  "What 
those  apples  were  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  my  "  Tra- 
vels in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  ;"  where,  describing  the  voyage 
upward  from  Dandoor,  I  observe,  in  speaking  of  the  Asheyr : — 
"  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  fruit  of  this  tree  :  in 
size  greatly  exceeding  an  orange,  and  of  a  soft  green  colour, 
tinged  on  the  susiny  side  with  a  ruddy  blush,   covered  with  a 
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of  joy  and  gladness"  there  were  in  his  chapel, 
"  God's  house,"  in  his  opinion,  between  the  sing- 
ing men  and  the  organs;  and  this  was  "  unity  of 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ;"  the  vanity,  supersti- 
tion, and  misdevotion  of  which  place,  was  a  scandal 
far  and  near  :  wherein  so  many  things  were  sung 
and  prayed  in  those  songs,  which  were  not  under- 
stood ;  and  yet  he  who  makes  a  difficulty  how  the 
people  can  join  their  hearts  to  extemporal  prayers, 
though  distinctly  heard  and  understood,  makes  no 
question  how  they  should  join  their  hearts  in  unity 
to  songs  not  understood. 

319.  I  believe  that  God  is  no  more  moved  with 
a  prayer  elaborately  penned,  than  men  truly  cha- 
ritable are  moved  with  the  penned  speech  of  a  beg- 
gar.    Finally,   O  ye  ministers,  ye   pluralists,  (") 

hoary  down,  and  a  bloom  resembling  that  of  the  peach,  it  hangs, 
tanpting  the  eye,  among  the  pale  foliage.     Yet  frequently,  while 
all  its  external  loveliness  remains,  it  is  found,  when  broken,  to 
contain  nothing  but  dust  and  ashes.     IMay  not  this,  therefore, 
since  the  tree  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  be  the  ce- 
lebrated apple  of  Sodom  ?"  {Egypt  and  Mohammed  AlU  i.  390.) 
("')  It  is  customary  in  our  own  times,  as  it  has  always  been,  to 
denounce  as  enemies  of  the  church  all  who  desire  to  see  it  purified 
from  carnal  stains,  and  restored  to  something  like  its  prunitive 
simplicity.  Our  Saviour,  we  know,  was  hated  by  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees, — the  pluralists  and  tithe-hunters  of  those  days, — be- 
cause in  his  divine  admonitions  he  never  spared  the  mammonish 
spirit  which  led  them  to  consider  religion  as  "  a  remuaerating 
profession,"  as    something  by  which   aristocratic   younger  bro- 
thers, and  dextrous  time-servers  from  among  the  lower   orders, 
might  be  quartered  in  droves  upon  the  people.     Milton,  who  in 
this,  as  in  all  things,  regarded  His  example  as  the  best  a  Christian 
could  follow,  denounces  with  unsparing  energy  the  unspiritual 
tithe-eaters  whom  he  saw  devouring  the  land ;  and  now,  since  si- 
milar  abuses  are  found  in  the  church,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
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whose  lips  preserve  not  knowledge,  but  the  way 
ever  open  to  your  bellies,  read  here  what  work  he 
makes  among  your  wares,  your  gallipots,  your 
balms  and  cordials,  in  print ;  and  not  only  your 
sweet  sippets  in  widows'  houses,  but  the  huge  gob- 
bets wherewith  he  charges  you  to  have  devoured 
houses  and  all ;  the  "  houses  of  your  brethren,  your 
king,  and  your  God."  Cry  him  up  for  a  saint  in 
your  pulpits,  while  he  cries  you  down  for  atheists 
into  hell. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Upon   his  penitential  Meditations   and    Vows   at 

Holmby. 

320.  It  is  not  hard  for  any  man  who  hath  a 
Bible  in  his  hands,  to  borrow  good  words  and  holy 
sayings  in  abundance ;  but  to  make  them  his  own, 
is  a  work  of  grace,  only  from  above.  He  borrows 
here  many  penitential  verses  out  of  David's  psalms. 
So  did  many  among  those  Israelites,  who  had  re- 
volted from  the  true  worship  of  God,  "  invent  to 
themselves  instruments  of  music,  like  David,"  and 
probably  psalms  also  like  his  :  and  yet  the  prophet 
Amos   complains   heavily  against  them.     But  to 

man,  to  whom  the  interests  and  happiness  of  his  country  appear 
important,  to  be  equally  zealous  in  recommending  and  pushing 
forward  the  work  of  reformation. 
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prove  how  short  this  is  of  true  repentance,  I  will  re- 
cite the  penitence  of  others,  who  have  repented  in 
words  not  borrowed,  but  their  own,  and  yet,  by  the 
doom  of  Scripture  itself,  are  judged  reprobates. 

321.  "  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord  :  My  iniquity  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear :  behold  thou  hast  driven 
me  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  from 
thy  face  shall  I  be  hid. 

"  And  when  Esau  heard  the  words  of  his  father, 
he  cried  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  and  said. 
Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my  father ;  yet  found  no 
place  of  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully 
with  tears.  Heb.  xii. 

"  And  Pharaoh  said  to  Moses,  The  Lord  is  righ- 
teous, I  and  my  people  are  wicked ;  I  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord  your  God,  and  against  you. 

"  And  Balaam  said.  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his. 

"  And  Saul  said  to  Samuel,  I  have  sinned,  for  I 
have  transgressed  the  commandment  of  the  Lord ; 
yet  honour  me  now,  I  pray  thee,  before  the  elders 
of  my  people. 

"  And  when  Ahab  heard  the  words  of  Elijah,  he 
rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his  flesh, 
and  fasted,  and  lay  in  sackcloth,  and  went  softly. 

"  Jehoram  also  rent  his  clothes,  and  the  people 
looked,  and  behold  he  had  sackcloth  upon  his 
flesh ;"  yet  in  the  very  act  of  his  humiliation  he 
could  say,  "  God  do  so,  and  more  also  to  me,  if  the 
head  of  Elisha  shall  stand  on  him  this  day. 

"  Therefore,  saith  the  Lord,  They  have  not  cried 
unto  me  with  their  heart,  when  they  howled  upon 
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their  beds.  They  return,  but  not  to  the  Most 
High,  Hoseavii, 

"  And  Judas  said,  I  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have 
betrayed  innocent  blood.  (*^) 

"  And  Simon  Magus  said.  Pray  ye  to  the  Lord 
for  me,  that  none  of  these  things  come  upon  me." 

322.  All  these  took  the  pains  both  to  confess  and 
to  repent  in  their  own  words,  and  many  of  them  in 
their  own  tears,  not  in  David's.  But  transported 
with  the  vain  ostentation  of  imitating  David's  lan- 
guage, not  his  life,(^'')  observe  how  he  brings  a  curse 

(^*)  Nothing  could  more  strongly  mark  the  odious  light  in 
which  Charles  I.  appeared  to  Milton,  than  this  section,  where 
tacitly  he  classes  him  with  Cain,  Pharaoh,  and  Judas  Iscariot, 
who,  like  him,  prayed  to  the  Almighty,  when  punishment  was 
about  to  overtake  them.  But,  whatever  was  the  guilt  of  that 
bad  king,  and  it  was  not  a  little,  we  ought  perhaps  to  acquit 
him  of  the  hypocrisy  contained  in  the  "  Eikon  Basilike,"  which 
is  probably  the  work  of  a  bishop  ;  though  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  shown  the  king,  and  to  have  obtained,  though  we  know  not 
how  far,  his  approbation.  As  this  point  is  doubtful,  let  him, 
therefore,  enjoy  the  credit  of  not  having  been  the  author  of  the 
cant  and  nonsense  published  in  his  name. 

(^®)  Gibbon,  in  his  account  of  Andronicus  Comnenus,  quoted 
in  a  former  note,  describes  that  consummate  tyrant  as  most 
adroitly  imitating  the  slijle  of  St.  Paul,  but  making  no  attempt 
to  imitate  his  Life.  Our  own  tyrant  must  certainly  have  been  an 
adept  in  all  the  subtle  arts  of  autocracy,  since  he  not  only  im- 
posed upon  his  contemporaries,  but  has  obtained  from  posterity, 
in  a  Protestant  country,  the  honours  of  a  popish  saint  and  mar- 
tyr. But  in  this  transaction  our  countrymen  somewhat  resemble 
the  crocodile-worshippers  of  Egypt,  who,  when  their  god  grew 
large,  and  threatened  to  become  dangerous,  killed,  and  then 
adored  him.  Numbers  of  gods  that  had  undergone  this  pious 
kind  of  martyrdom,  are,  in  fact,  still  found  closely  and  carefuUy 
packed  up  in  the  caverns  of  the  Said.  {Egypt  and  Mohammed 
^/i,ii.  174.) 
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upon  himself  and  his  father's  house  (God  so  dis- 
posing it)  by  his  usurped  and  ill-imitated  prayer: 
"  Let  thy  anger,  I  beseech  thee,  be  against  me  and 
my  father's  house ;  as  for  these  sheep,  what  have 
they  done  ?"  For  if  David  indeed  sinned  in  num- 
bering the  people,  of  which  fault  he  in  earnest  made 
that  confession,  and  acquitted  the  whole  people 
from  the  guilt  of  that  sin ;  then  doth  this  king 
using  the  same  words,  bear  witness  against  himself 
to  be  the  guilty  person ;  and  either  in  his  soul  and 
conscience  here  acquits  the  parliament  and  the 
people,  or  else  abuses  the  words  of  David,  and  dis- 
sembles grossly  to  the  very  face  of  God  ;  which  is 
apparent  in  the  next  line  ;  wherein  he  accuses  even 
the  church  itself  to  God,  as  if  she  were  the  church's 
enemy,  for  having  overcome  his  tyranny  by  the 
powerful  and  miraculous  might  of  God's  manifest 
arm  :  for  to  other  strength,  in  the  midst  of  our  di- 
visions and  disorders,  who  can  attribute  our  victo- 
ries ?  Thus  had  this  miserable  man  no  worse  ene- 
mies to  solicit  and  mature  his  own  destruction,  from 
the  hastened  sentence  of  divine  justice,  than  the  ob- 
durate curses  which  proceeded  against  himself  out 
of  his  own  mouth. 

323.  Hitherto  his  meditations,  now  his  vows  ; 
which,  as  the  vows  of  hypocrites  use  to  be,  are  most 
commonly  absurd,  and  some  wicked.  Jacob  vowed, 
that  God  should  be  his  God,  if  he  granted  him  but 
what  was  necessary  to  perform  that  vow,  life  and 
subsistence;  but  the  obedience  proffered  here  is 
nothing  so  cheap.     He,  who  took  so  heinously  to 
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be  offered  nineteen  propositions  from  the  parlia- 
ment, capitulates  here  with  God  almost  in  as  many 
articles. 

"  If  he  will  continue  that  light,"  or  rather  that 
darkness  of  the  gospel,  which  is  among  his  prelates, 
settle  their  luxuries,  and  make  them  gorgeous 
bishops ; 

If  he  will  "  restore"  the  grievances  and  mischiefs 
of  those  obsolete  and  popish  laws,  which  the  par- 
liament without  his  consent  had  abrogated,  and  will 
suffer  justice  to  be  executed  according  to  his  sense ; 

"  If  he  will  suppress  the  many  schisms  in 
church,"  to  contradict  himself  in  that  which  he 
hath  foretold  must  and  shall  come  to  pass,  and  will 
remove  reformation  as  the  greatest  schism  of  all, 
and  factions  in  state,  by  which  he  means  in  every 
leaf,  the  parliament ; 

If  he  will  "  restore  him"  to  his  negative  voice  and 
the  militia,  as  much  as  to  say,  to  arbitrary  power, 
which  he  wrongfully  avers  to  be  the  "  right  of  his 
predecessors ;" 

"  If  he  will  turn  the  hearts  of  his  people"  to  their 
old  cathedral  and  parochial  service  in  the  liturgy, 
and  their  passive  obedience  to  the  king; 

"  If  he  will  quench"  the  army,  and  withdraw  our 
forces  from  withstanding  the  piracy  of  Rupert,  (") 
and  the  plotted  Irish  invasion  ;  (^^) 

(")  The  reader  may  see  in  Guizot,  (Histoire  de  la  Eevohitian 
de  rAngleterre,  passim,)  the  conduct  and  character  of  this  instru- 
ment of  tyranny.  His  insolent  behaviour  to  Newcastle  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  (t.ii.  p.  51,  52,)  and  the  total 
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"  If  he  will  bless  him  with  the  freedom"  of  bishops 
again  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  of  fugitive  delin- 
quents in  the  house  of  commons,  and  deliver  the 
honour  of  parliament  into  his  hands,  from  the  most 
natural  and  due  protection  of  the  people,  that  en- 
trusted them  with  the  dangerous  enterprize  of  being 
faithful  to  their  country  against  the  rage  and  ma- 
lice of  his  tyrannous  opposition  ; 

"  If  he  will  keep  him  from  that  great  offence,"  of 
following  the  counsel  of  his  parliament,  and  enact- 
ing what  they  advise  him  to;  which  in  all  reason, 

want  of  foresight  and  ability  on  that  celebrated  field,  expose  him 
to  our  contempt ;  elsewhere  his  actions  entitle  him  to  our  hatred. 
Alluding  to  the  treacherous  advance  upon  Brentford  during 
treaty  with  the  parliament,  of  which  I  have  given  the  history 
above,  (note  77;)  Warburton  observes  : — "  He  seems  to  have 
done  it  for  no  other  reason  than  to  break  off  the  treaty.  He  was 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  loved  the  service,  and  his  whole  conduct 
was  confonnable  to  that  character.  In  a  word,  the  king  was 
ruined  by  his  ministers  in  peace,  and  by  his  officers  in  war.  But 
he  who  certainly  most  contributed  to  the  ill-success  of  his  arms, 
was  Prince  Rupert ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  most  mischievous  as 
well  as  barbarous  of  his  exploits.  In  this  affair,  if  the  king's  sole 
purpose  was  to  disengage  Prince  llupert's  horse  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  why  did  he  advance  to  Hounslow  (a  mistake  for  Brent- 
fard)  with  his  foot,  and  force  the  barricades  of  the  town,  defended 
by  the  parliament's  foot  ?  1  doubt  lie  icas  not  so  clear  in  hispur- 
pose  as  his  Iiiitorian  represents  him."  [History,  &c.  vii.  564.) 
Clarendon,  who  has  always  something  civil  to  say  of  a  tyrant,  or 
a  tyrant's  instruments,  calls  Rupert  and  Newcastle,  "  two  great 
generals ;"  upon  which  Warburton  remarks  :  —  '■  These  two 
ir-reat  generals  ought  both  to  have  been  hanged,  and  where  any 
discipline  or  law  prevailed  would  have  been  so."  (^Notes  on  Cla- 
vendivi's  Ilistorii,  vii.  o97.) 

(*^)  See  on  this  point,  Guizot's  "  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de 
I'Angleterre,"  (ii.  323,  404);  and  Brodie's  "History  of  the 
British  Empire."  (iii.  489.) 
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and  by  the  known  law,  and  oath  of  his  coronation, 
he  ought  to  do,  and  not  to  call  that  sacrilege,  which 
necessity,  through  the  continuance  of  his  own  civil 
war,  hath  compelled  him  to ;  necessity,  which  made 
David  eat  the  shewbread,  made  Ezekiah  take  all 
the  silver  which  was  found  in  God's  house,  and  cut 
off  the  gold  which  overlaid  those  doors  and  pillars, 
and  gave  it  to  Sennacherib ;  necessity,  which  oft- 
times  made  the  primitive  church  to  sell  her  sacred 
utensils,  even  to  the  communion-chalice ; 

"  If  he  will  restore  him  to  a  capacity  of  glorify- 
ing him  by  doing"  that  both  in  church  and  state, 
which  must  needs  dishonour  and  pollute  his  name ; 

"  If  he  will  bring  him  again  with  peace,  honour, 
and  safety,  to  his  chief  city,"  without  repenting, 
without  satisfying  for  the  blood  spilt,  only  for  a  few 
politic  concessions,  which  are  as  good  as  nothing ; 

"  If  he  will  put  again  the  sword  into  his  hand,  to 
punish"  those  that  have  delivered  us,  and  to  protect 
delinquents  against  the  justice  of  parliament ; 

Then,  if  it  be  possible  to  reconcile  contradictions, 
he  will  praise  him  by  displeasing  him,  and  serve 
him  by  disserving  him. 

324.  "  His  glory,"  in  the  gaudy  copes  and  painted 
windows,  mitres,  rochets,  altars,  and  the  chanted 
service-book,  "  shall  be  dearer  to  him,"  than  the 
establishing  his  crown  in  righteousness,  and  the 
spiritual  power  of  religion.  "  He  will  pardon 
those  that  have  offended  him  in  particular,"  but 
there  shall  want  no  subtle  ways  to  be  even  with 
them  upon  another  score  of  their  supposed  offences 
against  the  commonwealth;  whereby  he   may  at 
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once  affect  the  glory  of  a  seeming  justice,  and  de- 
stroy them  pleasantly,  while  he  feigns  to  forgive 
them  as  to  his  own  particular,  and  outwardly  be- 
wails them. 

325.  These  are  the  conditions  of  his  treating 
with  God,  to  whom  he  bates  nothing  of  what  he 
stood  upon  with  the  parliament:  as  if  commissions 
of  array  could  deal  with  him  also.  But  of  all 
these  conditions,  as  it  is  now  evident  in  our  eyes, 
God  accepted  none,  but  that  final  petition,  which 
he  so  oft,  no  doubt  but  by  the  secret  judgment  of 
God,  importunes  against  his  own  head ;  praying 
God,  "  That  his  mercies  might  be  so  toward  him, 
as  his  resolutions  of  truth  and  peace  were  toward 
his  people."  It  follows  then,  God  having  cut  him 
off,  without  granting  any  of  these  mercies,  that 
his  resolutions  were  as  feigned,  as  his  vows  were 
frustrate. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

tIj)on  the  Army's  surprisal  of  the  King  at  Hohnhy, 

326.  To  give  account  to  royalists  what  was  done 
with  their  vanquished  king,  yielded  up  into  our 
hands,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  them,  whom 
God  hath  made  his  conquerors.  And  for  brethren 
to  debate  and  rip  up  their  falling  out  in  the  ear  of 
a  common  enemy,  thereby  making  him  the  judge, 
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or  at  least  the  well-pleased  auditor  of  their  dis- 
agreement, is  neither  wise  nor  comely.  To  the 
king  therefore,  were  he  living,  or  to  his  party  yet 
remaining,  as  to  this  action,  there  belongs  no  an- 
swer. Emulations,  all  men  know,  are  incident 
among  military  men,  and  are,  if  they  exceed  not, 
pardonable.  But  some  of  the  former  army,  emi- 
nent enough  for  their  own  martial  deeds,  and 
prevalent  in  the  House  of  Commons,  touched  with 
envy  to  be  so  far  outdone  by  a  new  model  (®^) 
which  they  contemned,  took  advantage  of  presby- 
terian  and  independent  names,  and  the  virulence 
of  some  ministers,  to  raise  disturbance.  And  the 
war  being  then  ended,  thought  slightly  to  have 
discarded  them  who  had  faithfully  done  the  woi^k, 
without  their  due  pay,  and  the  reward  of  their  in- 
vincible valour. 

327.  But  they  who  had  the  sword  yet  in  their 
hands,  disdaining  to  be  made  the  first  objects  of  in- 
gratitude and  oppression,  after  all  that  expense  of 
their  blood  for  justice,  and  the  common  liberty, 
seized  upon  the  king,  their  prisoner,  whom  nothing 
but  their  matchless  deeds  had  brought  so  low  as  to 
surrender  up  his  person :  though  he,  to  stir  up 
new  discord,  chose  rather  to  give  up  himself  a  cap- 
tive to  his  own  countrymen,  who  less  had  won 
him.     This  in   likelihood    might   have   grown   to 

(*^)  Cromwell,  of  whom  in  his  "  Defensio  Secundo  Pro 
Populo  Anglicano,"  he  has  drawn  a  character  never  surpassed 
by  that  of  any  commander  celebrated  in  history.  His  sonnet, 
too,  addressed  to  the  Lord  General  Cromwell  must  here  present 
itself  to  the  reader's  mind  ; 

"  Cronnvell,  i.ur  chief  of  men,  &c." 
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some  height  of  mischief,  partly  through  the  strife 
which  was  kindling  between  our  elder  and  our 
younger  warriors,  but  chiefly  through  the  seditious 
tongues  of  some  false  ministers,  more  zealous  against 
schisms,  than  against  their  own  simony  and  plu- 
ralities, or  watchful  of  the  common  enemy,  whose 
subtle  insinuations  had  got  so  far  in  among  them, 
as  with  all  diligence  to  blow  the  coals.  But  it 
pleased  God  not  to  embroil  and  put  to  confusion 
his  whole  people  for  the  perverseness  of  a  few. 
The  growth  of  our  dissension  was  either  prevented, 
or  soon  quieted  :  the  enemy  soon  deceived  of  his 
rejoicing,  and  the  king  especially  disappointed  of 
not  the  meanest  morsel  that  his  hope  presented 
him,  to  ruin  us  by  our  division.  And  being  now 
so  nigh  the  end,  we  may  the  better  be  at  leisure  to 
stay  a  while,  and  hear  him  commenting  upon  his 
own  captivity. 

328,  He  saith  of  his  surprisal,  that  it  was  a 
"  motion  eccentric  and  irregular,"  What  then  ? 
his  own  allusion  from  the  celestial  bodies  puts  us 
in  mind,  that  irregular  motions  may  be  necessary 
on  earth  sometimes,  as  well  as  constantly  in  heaven. 
That  is  not  always  best,  which  is  most  regular  to 
written  law.  Great  worthies  heretofore  by  dis- 
obeying law,  ofttimes  have  saved  the  common- 
wealth; and  the  law  afterward  by  firm  decree  hath 
approved  that  planetary  motion,  that  unblamable 
exorbitancy  in  them. 

329.  He  means  no  good  to  either  independent 
or  presbyterian,  and  yet  his  parable,  like  that  of 
Balaam,  is  overruled  to  portend  them  good,  far 

VOL.  II.  T 
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beside  his  intention.  Those  twins,  that  strove  en- 
closed in  the  womb  of  Rebecca,  were  the  seed  of 
Abraham;  the  younger  undoubtedly  gained  the 
heavenly  birthright;  the  elder,  though  supplanted 
in  his  simile,  shall  yet  no  question  find  a  better 
portion  than  Esau  found,  and  far  above  his  un- 
circumcised  prelates. 

330.  He  censures,  and  in  censuring  seems  to 
hope  it  will  be  an  ill  omen,  that  they  who  built 
Jerusalem  divided  their  tongues  and  hands.  But 
his  hope  failed  him  with  his  example ;  for  that 
there  were  divisions  both  of  tongues  and  hands  at 
the  building  of  Jerusalem,  the  story  would  have 
certified  him ;  and  yet  the  work  prospered ;  and  if 
God  will,  so  may  this,  notwithstanding  all  the 
craft  and  malignant  wiles  of  Sanballat  and  Tobiah, 
adding  what  fuel  they  can  to  our  dissensions ;  or 
the  indignity  of  his  comparison,  that  likens  us  to 
those  seditious  zealots,  whose  intestine  fury  brought 
destruction  to  the  last  Jerusalem. 

331.  It  being  now  no  more  in  his  hand  to  be  re- 
venged on  his  opposers,  he  seeks  to  satiate  his 
fancy  with  the  imagination  of  some  revenge  upon 
them  from  above ;  and  like  one  who  in  a  drouth 
observes  the  sky,  he  sits  and  watches  when  any 
thing  will  drop,  that  might  solace  him  with  the 
likeness  of  a  punishment  from  Heaven  upon  us ; 
which  he  straight  expounds  how  he  pleases.  No 
evil  can  befal  the  parliament  or  city,  but  he  posi- 
tively interprets  it  a  judgment  upon  them  for  his 
sake ;  as  if  the  very  manuscript  of  God's  judg- 
ments had  been  delivered  to  his  custody  and  ex- 
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position.  But  his  reading  declares  it  well  to  be  a 
false  copy  which  he  uses ;  dispensing  often  to  his 
own  bad  deeds  and  successes  the  testimony  of  di- 
vine favour,  and  to  the  good  deeds  and  successes  of 
other  men  divine  wrath  and  vengeance. 

332.  But  to  counterfeit  the  hand  of  God,  is  the 
boldest  of  all  forgery  :  (^°)  And  he  who  without 
warrant,  but  his  own  fantastic  surmise,  takes  upon 
him  perpetually  to  unfold  the  secret  and  unsearch- 
able mysteries  of  high  providence,  is  likely  for  the 
most  part  to  mistake  and  slander  them;  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  madness  of  those  reprobate  thoughts, 
that  would  wrest  the  sword  of  justice  out  of  God's 
hand,  and  employ  it  more  justly  in  their  own  con- 
ceit. It  was  a  small  thing,  to  contend  with  the 
parliament  about  the  sole  power  of  the  militia, 
when  we  see  him  doing  little  less  than  laying  hands 
on  the  weapons  of  God  himself,  which  are  his 
judgments,  to  wield  and  manage  them  by  the  sway 
and  bent  of  his  own  frail  cogitations.  Therefore 
"  they  that  by  tumults  first  occasioned  the  raising 
of  armies"  in  his  doom  must  needs  "  be  chastened 
by  their  own  army  for  new  tumults." 

333.  First,  note  here  his  confession,  that  those 
tumults  were  the  first  occasion  of  raising  armies, 
and  by  consequence  that  he  himself  raised  them 

^9oj  This  passage,  and  what  follows,  approaching  the  pro- 
phetic style  of  eloquence,  display  an  awful  grandeur  which  no- 
thing in  our  language  can  surpass.  In  the  same  spirit,  but  with 
far  less  vigour,  Pope  exclaims  to  the  proud  reasoner  — 

"  Snatch  from  His  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Rejudge  his  justice,  be  the  god  of  God !" 

[Kneai/  vn  Man.   Book  I.  v.  121,  seg.) 

T    2 
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first,  against  those  supposed  tumults.  But  who 
occasioned  those  tumults,  or  who  made  them  so, 
being  at  first  nothing  more  than  the  unarmed  and 
peaceable  concourse  of  people,  hath  been  discussed 
already.  And  that  those  pretended  tumults  were 
chastised  by  their  own  army  for  new  tumults,  is 
not  proved  by  a  game  at  tic-tac  with  words ;  "  tu- 
mults and  armies,  armies  and  tumults,"  but  seems 
more  like  the  method  of  a  justice  irrational  than 
divine. 

334.  If  the  city  were  chastened  by  the  army  for 
new  tumults,  the  reason  is  by  himself  set  down 
evident  and  immediate,  "  their  new  tumults."  With 
what  sense  can  it  be  referred  then  to  another  far- 
fetched and  imaginary  cause,  that  happened  so 
many  years  before,  and  in  his  supposition  only  as 
a  cause  ?  Manlius  defended  the  capitol  and  the 
Romans  from  their  enemies  the  Gauls ;  Manlius 
for  sedition  afterward  was  by  the  Romans  thrown 
headlong  from  the  capitol ;  therefore  Manlius  was 
punished  by  divine  justice  for  defending  the  capi- 
tol, because  in  that  place  punished  for  sedition, 
and  by  those  whom  he  defended.  This  is  his  logic 
upon  divine  justice ;  and  was  the  same  before  upon 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Hotham.  And  here  again, 
"  such  as  were  content  to  see  him  driven  away  by 
unsuppressed  tumults,  are  now  forced  to  fly  to  an 
army."  Was  this  a  judgment?  Was  it  not  a 
mercy  rather,  that  they  had  a  noble  and  victorious 
army  so  near  at  hand  to  fly  to  ? 

335.  From  God's  justice  he  comes  down  to  man's 
justice.     Those  few  of  both  houses,  who  at  first 
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withdrew  with  him  for  the  vain  pretence  of  tu- 
mults, were  counted  deserters ;  therefore  those 
many  must  be  also  deserters,  who  withdrew  after- 
wards from  real  tumults :  as  if  it  were  the  place 
that  made  a  parliament,  and  not  the  end  and 
cause.  Because  it  is  denied  that  those  were  tu- 
mults, from  which  the  king  made  show  of  being 
driven,  is  it  therefore  of  necessity  implied,  that 
there  could  be  never  any  tumults  for  the  future  ? 
If  some  men  fly  in  craft,  may  not  other  men  have 
cause  to  fly  in  earnest?  But  mark  the  difference 
between  their  flight  and  his;  they  soon  returned 
in  safety  to  their  places,  he  not  till  after  many 
years,  and  then  a  captive  to  receive  his  punish- 
ment. So  that  their  flying,  whether  the  cause  be 
considered,  or  the  event,  or  both,  neither  justified 
him,  nor  condemned  themselves. 

356.  But  he  will  needs  have  vengeance  to  pursue 
and  overtake  them ;  though  to  bring  it  in,  it  cost  him 
an  inconvenient  and  obnoxious  comparison,  "  As 
the  mice  and  rats  overtook  a  German  bishop."  (^') 

("')  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  story  here  alluded  to, 
which  would  no  doubt  have  proved  of  a  laughable  character. 
Blice  and  rats,  however,  in  the  legendary  history  of  mankind, 
have  scmetimes  been  employed  on  still  more  useful  and  impor- 
tant services  than  demolishing  a  German  bishop.  Herodotus, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  attributes  to  those  war- 
like little  vermin  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  at  Pelu« 
slum  ;  where  a  prodigious  multitude  of  field-mice  invading  the 
Assyrian  camp  by  night,  ate  up  their  quivers,  bowstrings,  and 
shield-thongs,  so  that,  in  the  morning,  finding  themselves  dis- 
armed, they  immediately  took  to  flight,  pursued  and  slaughtered 
by  the  Egyptians.  In  gratitude  for  this  deliverance,  Sethos  (then 
king  of  Egypt)  erected  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  his  own  statue, 
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I  would  our  mice  and  rats  had  been  as  orthodoxal 
here,  and  had  so  pursued  all  his  bishops  out  of 
England  ;  then  vermin  had  rid  away  vermin,  which 
now  hath  lost  the  lives  of  too  many  thousand 
honest  men  to  do. 

337.  "  He  cannot  but  observe  this  divine  justice, 
yet  with  sorrow  and  pity."  But  sorrow  and  pity 
in  a  weak  and  overmastered  enemy  is  looked  upon 
no  otherwise  than  as  the  ashes  of  his  revenge  burnt 
out  upon  himself,  or  as  the  damp  of  a  cooled  fury, 
when  we  say,  it  gives.  But  in  this  manner  to  sit 
spelling  and  observing  divine  justice  upon  every 
accident  and  slight  disturbance,  that  may  happen 
humanly  to  the  affairs  of  men,  is  but  another  frag- 
ment of  his  bi-oken  revenge ;  and  yet  the  shrewdest 
and  the  cunningest  obloquy,  that  can  be  thrown 
upon  their  actions.  For  if  he  can  persuade  men, 
that  the  parliament  and  their  cause  is  pursued 
with  divine  vengeance,  be  hath  attained  his  end, 
to  make  all  men  forsake  them,  and  think  the  worst 
that  can  be  thought  o^them. 

338.  Nor  is  he  only  content  to  suborn  divine 
justice  in  his  censure  of  what  is  past,  but  he  as- 
sumes the  person  of  Christ  himself,  to  prognosti- 

holding  a  mouse  in  its  hand,  with  this  inscription — "  Regard 

me,  and  be  pious."    {Euterpe.  J 40.)     Josephus  attributes  the 

destruction  of  this  vast  army  to  a  plague,  by  which  they  perished 

in  one  night.    {Antiq.  x.  2.)      See    Bochart,  (^Hierozoic.   Com- 

pend,  iii.  34.)     Byron,  in  his  Hebrew  Melodies,  has  adhered  to 

the  account  of  Scripture : 

"  For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  in  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  heaved  but  once,  and  for  ever  grew  still '." 
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cate  over  us  what  he  wishes  would  come.  So  little 
is  any  thing  or  person  sacred  from  him,  no  not  in 
heaven,  which  he  will  not  use,  and  put  on,  if  it 
may  serve  him  plausibly  to  wreak  his  spleen,  or 
ease  his  mind  upon  the  parliament.  Although,  if 
ever  fatal  blindness  did  both  attend  and  punish 
wilfulness,  if  ever  any  enjoyed  not  comforts  for 
neglecting  counsel  belonging  to  their  peace,  it  was 
in  none  more  conspicuously  brought  to  pass  than 
in  himself:  and  his  predictions  against  the  parlia- 
ment and  their  adherents  have  for  the  most  part 
been  verified  upon  his  own  head,  and  upon  his 
chief  counsellors. 

339.  He  concludes  with  high  praises  of  the  army. 
But  praises  in  an  enemy  are  superfluous,  or  smell 
of  craft;  and  the  army  shall  not  need  his  praises, 
nor  the  parliament  fare  worse  for  his  accusing 
prayers  that  follow.  Wherein,  as  his  charity  can 
be  no  way  comparable  to  that  of  Christ,  so  neither 
can  his  assurance,  that  they  whom  he  seems  to 
pray  for,  in  doing  what  they  did  against  him, 
"  knew  not  what  they  did."  It  was  but  arrogance 
therefore,  and  not  charity,  to  lay  such  ignorance  to 
others  in  the  sight  of  God,  till  he  himself  had  been 
infallible,  like  him  whose  peculiar  words  he  over- 
weeningly  assumes. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

Entitled,  To  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

340.  What  the  king  wrote  to  his  son,  as  a  father, 
concerns  not  us ;  what  he  wrote  to  him  as  a  king 
of  England,  concerns  not  him;  God  and  the  par- 
liament having  now  otherwise  disposed  of  Eng- 
land. But  because  I  see  it  done  with  some  artifice 
and  labour,  to  possess  the  people,  that  they  might 
amend  their  present  condition,  by  his,  or  by  his 
son's  restorement,  I  shall  show  point  by  point,  that 
although  the  king  had  been  reinstalled  to  his  de- 
sire, or  that  his  son  admitted  should  observe  exactly 
all  his  father's  precepts,  yet  that  this  would  be  so 
far  from  conducing  to  our  happiness,  either  as  a 
remedy  to  the  present  distempers,  or  a  prevention 
of  the  like  to  come,  that  it  would  inevitably  throw 
us  back  again  into  all  our  past  and  fulfilled  mise- 
ries; would  force  us  to  fight  over  again  all  our 
tedious  wars,  and  put  us  to  another  fatal  strug- 
gling for  liberty  and  life,  more  dubious  than  the 
former.  (^*)  In  which,  as  our  success  hath  been  no 
other  than  our  cause;  so  it  will  be  evident  to  all 
posterity,  that  his  misfortunes  were  the  mere  con- 
sequence of  his  perverse  judgment. 

C'2)  Here  l\Iilton  wrote  like  a  prophet ;  for  the  Restoration, 
which  he  lived  to  groan  under,  brought  back,  as  he  foresaw, 
tyranny  and  persecution,  and  a  second  struggle.  But  the  issue 
was  more  glorious :  the  establishment  of  the  present  constitution 
in  1C88,  fourteen  years  after  he  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
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341.  First,  he  argues  from  the  experience  of 
those  troubles,  which  both  he  and  his  son  have 
had,  to  the  improvement  of  their  piety  and  pa- 
tience ;  and  by  the  way  bears  witness  in  his  own 
words,  that  the  corrupt  education  of  his  youth, 
which  was  but  glanced  at  only  in  some  former 
passages  of  this  answer,  was  a  thing  neither  of 
mean  consideration,  nor  untruly  charged  upon 
him  or  his  son :  himself  confessing  here,  that 
"  court-delights  are  prone  either  to  root  up  all 
true  virtue  (^^)  and  honour,  or  to  be  contented 
only  with  some  leaves  and  withering  formalities  of 
them,  without  any  real  fruits  tending  to  the  pub- 
lic good."  Which  presents  him  still  in  his  own 
words  another  Rehoboam,  softened  by  a  far  worse 
court  than  Solomon's,   and  so  corrupted  by  flat- 


C)  Mrs.  Macauley  was  right  when  she  said  of  Charles!., 
that  "  his  manners  partook  of  dissipation,  and  his  conversation  of 
the  indecency  of  a  court ;"  for,  notwithstanding  the  panegyrics 
of  Clarendon  and  Hume,  Milton's  view  of  his  private  character 
is  proved  to  be  strictly  consonant  with  the  truth  of  history.  In 
his  "  Pro  Populo  Anglicano  Defensio,"  he  speaks  out  more 
clearly,  charging  Charles  with  the  grossest  libertinism.  "  Casti- 
moniam  tu  ejus  et  continentiam  laudes,  quem  cum  Duce  Buck- 
inghamio  Jlagitiis  omnibus  coopertum  riovimus?  secretiora  ejus 
et  recessus  perscrutari  quid  attinet,  qui  in  theatro  medias  mu- 
lieres  petulanter  amplecti,  et  suaviari,  qui  virginum  et  matro. 
narum  papillas,  ne  dicarn  C(rtera,  pertractare  in  propatulo,  con- 
sue  verat  ?"  (c.  iv.  see  a/so  c.  12.)  But  this,  it  maybe  said,  is 
the  account  of  an  enemy.  Then  let  us  hear  his  friends  :  "  Lady 
Leicester  says  to  her  husband,  in  1636,  '  I  have  been  at  court. 
In  his  majesty  (Charles  I.)  I  found  an  inclination  to  show  me 
some  kindness,  but  he  could  not  find  the  way :  at  last  he  told 
me,  that  he  perceived  I  was  very  kind  to  my  husband  when  he 
was  with  me,  which  kept  me  very  lean,  for  he  thought  me  much 
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teries,  which  he  affirms  to  be  unseparable,  to  the 
overturning  of  all  peace,  and  the  loss  of  his  own 
honour  and  kingdoms. 
'  342.  That  he  came  therefore  thus  bred  up  and 
nurtured  to  the  throne  far  worse  than  Rehoboam, 
unless  he  be  of  those  who  equalized  his  father  to 
king  Solomon,  we  have  here  his  own  confession. 
And  how  voluptuousl}^  how  idly  reigning  in  the 
hands  of  other  men,  he  either  tyrannized  or  trifled 
away  those  seventeen  years  of  peace,  without  care 
or  thought,  as  if  to  be  a  king  had  been  nothing 
else  in  his  apprehension,  but  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
have  his  will,  and  take  his  pleasure ;  though  there 
be  who  can  relate  his  domestic  life  to  the  exact- 
ness of  a  diary,  there  shall  be  here  no  mention 
made.  This  yet  we  might  have  then  foreseen,  that 
he  who  spent  his  leisure  so  remissly  and  so  cor- 
ruptly to  his  own  pleasing,  would  one  day  or  other 
be  worse  busied  and  employed  to  our  sorrow.  And 
that  he  acted  in  good  earnest  what  Rehoboam  did 
but  threaten,  to  make  his  little  finger  heavier  than 
his  father's  loins,  and  to  whip  us  up  with  two 
twisted    scorpions,   both   temporal   and    spiritual 

fatter  than  I  used  to  be.  This  short  speech  was  worse  to  me  than 
absolute  silence,  for  I  blushed,  and  was  so  extremely  out  of  coun- 
tenance, that  all  the  company  laughed  at  me.'  " — {Sidneii  Papers, 
ii.  472.)  And  young  Lord  Sunderland,  in  the  camp,  1642,  to 
his  wife :  "  I  never  saw  the  king  look  better  ;  he  is  very  cheer- 
ful, and  by  the  bawdy  discourse  I  thought  I  had  been  in  the 
drawing-room."  {Sidney  Papers,  ii.  CG8.)  Warburton  has 
quoted  these  passages  in  his  Notes  on  Clarendon.  {History,  vii. 
629.)  So  that,  after  all,  the  court  of  Charles  II.  sprang  natu- 
rally enough  from  that  of  Charles  I. 
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tyranny,  all  his  kingdoms  have  felt.  What  good 
use  he  made  afterwards  of  his  adversity,  both  his 
impenitence  and  obstinacy  to  the  end,  (for  he  was 
no  Manasseh,)  and  the  sequel  of  these  his  medi- 
tated resolutions,  abundantly  express  :  retaining, 
commending,  teaching  to  his  son  all  those  putrid 
and  pernicious  documents,  both  of  state  and  of 
religion,  instilled  by  wicked  doctors,  and  received 
by  him  as  in  a  vessel  nothing  better  seasoned, 
which  were  the  first  occasion  both  of  his  own  and 
all  our  miseries. 

343.  And  if  he,  in  the  best  maturity  of  his  years 
and  understanding,  made  no  better  use  to  himself 
or  others  of  his  so  long  and  manifold  afflictions, 
either  looking  up  to  God,  or  looking  down  upon 
the  reason  of  his  own  affairs ;  there  can  be  no  pro- 
bability, that  his  son,  bred  up,  not  in  the  soft 
effeminacies  of  a  court  only,  but  in  the  rugged  and 
more  boisterous  licence  of  undisciplined  camps 
and  garrisons,  for  years  unable  to  reflect  with 
judgment  upon  his  own  condition,  and  thus  ill- 
instructed  by  his  father,  should  give  his  mind  to 
walk  by  any  other  rules  than  these,  bequeathed 
him  as  on  his  father's  death-bed,  and  as  the 
choicest  of  all  that  experience,  which  his  most 
serious  observation  and  retirement  in  good  or  evil 
days  had  taught  him.  David  indeed,  by  suffer- 
ing without  just  cause,  learned  that  meekness  and 
that  wisdom  by  adversity,  which  made  him  much 
the  fitter  man  to  reign.  But  they  who  suffer  as 
oppressors,  tyrants,  violators  of  law,  and  persecu- 
tors of  reformation,  without  appearance  of  repent- 
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ing ;  if  they  once  get  hold  again  of  that  dignity 
and  power,  which  tliey  had  lost,  are  but  whetted 
and  enraged  by  what  they  suffered,  against  those 
whom  they  look  upon  as  them  that  caused  their 
sufferings.  {^*) 

344.  How  he  hath  been  "  subject  to  the  sceptre 
of  God's  word  and  Spirit,"  though  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  government ;  and  what  his  dispen- 
sation of  civil  power  hath  been,  with  what  justice, 
and  what  honour  to  the  public  peace ;  it  is  but 
looking  back  upon  the  whole  catalogue  of  his  deeds, 
and  that  will  be  sufficient  to  remember  us.  "  The 
cup  of  God's  physic,"  as  he  calls  it,  what  alteration 
it  wrought  in  him  to  a  firm  healthfulness  from  any 
surfeit,  or  excess  whereof  the  people  generally 
thought  him  sick,  if  any  man  would  go  about  to 
prove,  we  have  his  own  testimony  following  here, 
that  it  wrought  none  at  all. 

345.  First,  he  hath  the  same  fixed  opinion  and 
esteem  of  his  old  Ephesian  goddess,  called  the 
Church  of  England,  as  he  had  ever;  and  charges 
strictly  his  son  after  him  to  persevere  in  that  an- 
tipapal  schism,  (for  it  is  not  much  better,)  as  that 
which  will  be  necessary  both  for  his  soul's  and 
the  kingdom's  peace.  But  if  this  can  be  any 
foundation  of  the  kingdom's  peace,  which  was  the 

('^)  How  exactly  was  this  verified  upon  the  Restoration  !  For 
an  account  of  the  public  actions  of  Charles  II.,  we  need  refer  no 
farther  than  to  the  common  page  of  history  ;  but  nowhere, 
perhaps,  except  in  the  "  jMemoires  de  Grammont,"  can  we  find 
a  faithful  picture  of  his  private  career,  soiled  by  every  vice,  and 
dishonoured  by  every  meanness,  incident  to  human  nature. 
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first  cause  of  our  distractions,  let  common  sense 
be  judge.  It  is  a  rule  and  principle  worthy  to  be 
known  by  Christians,  that  no  Scripture,  no  nor  so 
much  as  any  ancient  creed,  binds  our  faith,  or  our 
obedience  to  any  church  whatsoever,  denominated 
by  a  particular  name ;  far  less,  if  it  be  distin- 
guished by  a  several  government  from  that  which 
is  indeed  catholic.  No  man  was  ever  bid  be  sub- 
ject to  the  church  of  Corinth,  Rome,  or  Asia,  but 
to  the  church  without  addition,  as  it  held  faithful 
to  the  rules  of  Scripture,  and  the  government 
established  in  all  places  by  the  apostles ;  which  at 
first  was  universally  the  same  in  all  churches 
and  congregations ;  not  differing  or  distinguished 
by  the  diversity  of  countries,  territories,  or  civil 
bounds.  That  church,  that  from  the  name  of  a 
distinct  place  takes  authority  to  set  up  a  distinct 
faith  or  government,  is  a  schism  and  faction,  not  a 
church.  It  were  an  injury  to  condemn  the  papist 
of  absurdity  and  contradiction,  for  adhei'ing  to  his 
catholic  Romish  religion,  if  we,  for  the  pleasure 
of  a  king  and  his  politic  considerations,  shall  ad- 
here to  a  catholic  English. 

346.  But  suppose  the  church  of  England  were 
as  it  ought  to  be,  how  is  it  to  us  the  safer  by  being 
so  named  and  established,  vvhenas  that  very  name 
and  establishment,  by  this  contriving,  or  approba- 
tion, served  for  nothing  else  but  to  delude  us  and 
amuse  us,  while  the  church  of  England  insensibly 
was  almost  changed  and  translated  into  the  church 
of  Rome.  Which  as  every  man  knows  in  general 
to  be  true,  so  the  particular  treaties  and  transac- 
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tions  tending  to  that  conclusion  are  at  large  dis- 
covered in  a  book  entitled  the  "  English  Pope." 
But  when  the  people,  discerning  these  abuses, 
began  to  call  for  reformation,  in  order  to  which 
the  parliament  demanded  of  the  king  to  unestab- 
lish  that  prelatical  government,  which  without 
Scripture  had  usurped  over  us ;  straight  as  Pha- 
raoh accused  of  idleness  the  Israelites  that  sought 
leave  to  go  and  sacrifice  to  God,  he  lays  faction 
to  their  charge. 

347.  And  that  we  may  not  hope  to  have  ever 
any  thing  reformed  in  the  church  either  by  him  or 
his  son,  he  forewarns  him,  "  that  the  devil  of  re- 
bellion doth  most  commonly  turn  himself  into  an 
angel  of  reformation  :"  and  says  enough  to  make 
him  hate  it,  as  the  worst  of  evils,  and  the  bane  of 
his  crown  :  nay,  he  counsels  him  to  "  let  nothing 
seem  little  or  despicable  to  him,  so  as  not  speedily 
and  effectually  to  suppress  errors  and  schisms." 
Whereby  we  may  perceive  plainly,  that  our  con- 
sciences v.ere  destined  to  the  same  servitude  and 
persecution,  if  not  worse  than  before,  whether 
under  him,  or  if  it  should  so  happen,  under  his 
son;  who  count  all  Protestant  churches  erroneous 
and  schismatical,  which  are  not  episcopal. 

348.  His  next  precept  is  concerning  our  civil 
liberties ;  which  by  his  sole  voice  and  predomi- 
nant will  must  be  circumscribed,  and  not  per- 
mitted to  extend  a  hand's  breadth  further  than 
his  interpretation  of  the  laws  already  settled.  And 
although  all  human  laws  are  but  the  offspring  of 
that  frailty,  that  fallibility  and  imperfection,  which 
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was  in  their  authors,  whereby  many  laws  in  the 
change  of  ignorant  and  obscure  ages,  may  be 
found  both  scandalous,  and  full  of  grievance  to 
their  posterity  that  made  them,  and  no  law  is  fur- 
ther good  than  mutable  upon  just  occasion;  yet 
if  the  removing  of  an  old  law,  or  the  making  of  a 
new,  would  save  the  kingdom,  we  shall  not  have 
it,  unless  his  arbitrary  voice  will  so  far  slacken 
the  stiff  curb  of  his  prerogative,  as  to  grant  it  us ; 
who  are  as  freeborn  to  make  our  own  laws,  as  our 
fathers  were,  who  made  these  we  have. 

349,  Where  are  then  the  English  liberties, 
which  we  boast  to  have  been  left  us  by  our  pro- 
genitors ?  To  that  he  answers,  that  "  our  liber- 
ties consist  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  our 
industry,  and  the  benefit  of  those  laws,  to  which 
we  ourselves  have  consented."  First,  for  the  en- 
joyment of  those  fruits,  which  our  industry  and 
labours  have  made  our  own  upon  our  own,  what 
privilege  is  that  above  what  the  Turks,  Jews,  and 
Moors  enjoy  under  the  Turkish  monarchy  ?  For 
without  that  kind  of  justice,  which  is  also  in 
Algiers,  among  thieves  and  pirates  between  them- 
selves, no  kind  of  government,  no  society,  just  or 
unjust,  could  stand  ;  no  combination  or  conspi- 
racy could  stick  together.  Which  he  also  ac- 
knowledges in  these  words :  "  that  if  the  crown 
upon  his  head  be  so  heavy  as  to  oppress  the  whole 
body,  the  weakness  of  inferior  members  cannot 
return  any  thing  of  strength,  honour,  or  safety  to 
the  head ;  but  that  a  necessary  debilitation  must 
follow."     So  that  this  liberty  of  the  subject  con- 
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cerns  himself  and  the  subsistence  of  his  own  regal 
power  in  the  first  place,  and  before  the  considera- 
tion of  any  right  belonging  to  the  subject.  We 
expect  therefore  something  more,  that  must  dis- 
tinguish free  government  from  slavish.  But  in- 
stead of  that,  this  king,  though  ever  talking  and 
protesting  as  smooth  as  now,  suffered  it  in  his  own 
hearing  to  be  preached  and  pleaded  without  con- 
trol or  check,  by  them  whom  he  most  favoured  and 
upheld,  that  the  subject  had  no  property  of  his 
own  goods,  but  that  all  was  the  king's  right. 

350.  Next,  for  the  "  benefit  of  those  laws,  to 
which  we  ourselves  have  consented,"  we  never  had 
it  under  him ;  for  not  to  speak  of  laws  ill-executed, 
when  the  parliament,  and  in  them  the  people,  have 
consented  to  divers  laws,  and,  according  to  our  an- 
cient rights,  demanded  them,  he  took  upon  him  to 
have  a  negative  will,  as  the  transcendent  and  ulti- 
mate law  above  all  our  laws ;  and  to  rule  us  for- 
cibly by  laws,  to  which  Ave  ourselves  did  not  con- 
sent, but  complained  of.  Thus  these  two  heads, 
wherein  the  utmost  of  his  allowance  here  will  give 
our  liberties  leave  to  consist,  the  one  of  them  shall 
be  so  far  only  made  good  to  us,  as  may  support 
his  own  interest  and  crown  from  ruin  or  debilita- 
tion ;  and  so  far  Turkish  vassals  enjoy  as  much 
liberty  under  Mahomet  and  the  Grand  Signior  : 
the  other  we  neither  yet  have  enjoyed  under  him, 
nor  were  ever  like  to  do  under  the  tyranny  of  a 
negative  voice,  which  he  claims  above  the  una- 
nimous consent  and  power  of  a  whole  nation,  vir- 
tually in  the  parliament. 
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351.  In  which  negative  voice  to  have  been  cast 
by  the  doom  of  war,  and  put  to  death  by  those 
who  vanquished  him  in  their  own  defence,  he 
reckons  to  himself  more  than  a  negative  martyr- 
dom. But  martyrs  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  not 
to  themselves.  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  saith 
Christ,  my  witness  is  not  true.  He  who  writes 
himself  martyr  by  his  own  inscription,  is  like  an 
ill  painter,  who,  by  writing  on  a  shapeless  picture 
which  he  hath  drawn,  is  fain  to  tell  passengers 
what  shape  it  is :  which  else  no  man  could  ima- 
gine ;  no  more  than  how  a  martyrdom  can  belong 
to  him,  who  therefoi'e  dies  for  his  religion,  because 
it  is  established.  Certainly  if  Agrippa  had  turned 
Christian,  as  he  was  once  turning,  and  had  put  to 
death  Scribes  and  Pharisees  for  observing  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  refusing  Christianity,  they  had  died 
a  truer  martyrdom.  For  those  laws  were  estab- 
lished by  God  and  Moses,  these  by  no  warrant- 
able authors  of  religion,  whose  laws  in  all  other 
best  refoi-med  churches  are  rejected.  And  if  to 
die  for  an  establishment  of  religion  be  martyrdom, 
then  Romish  priests  executed  for  that,  which  had 
so  many  hundred  years  been  established  in  this 
land,  are  no  worse  martyrs  than  he.  Lastly,  if  to 
die  for  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience,  he 
enough  to  make  him  a  martyr,  what  heretic  dying 
for  direct  blasphemy,  as  some  have  done  con- 
stantly, may  not  boast  a  martyrdom  ? 

352.  As  for  the  constitution  or  repeal  of  civil 
laws,  that  power  lying  only  in  the  parliament, 
which  he  by  the  very  law  of  his  coronation  was  to 

VOL.  II.  U 
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grant  them,  not  to  debar  them,  not  to  preserve  a 
lesser  law  with  the  contempt  and  violation  of  a 
greater ;  it  will  conclude  him  not  so  much  as  in  a 
civil  and  metaphorical  sense  to  have  died  a  martyr 
of  our  laws,  but  a  plain  transgressor  of  them.  And 
should  the  parliament,  endued  with  legislative 
power,  make  our  laws,  and  be  after  to  dispute  them 
piecemeal  with  the  reason,  conscience,  humour, 
passion,  fancy,  folly,  obstinacy,  or  other  ends  of 
one  man,  whose  sole  word  and  will  shall  baffle  and 
unmake  what  all  the  wisdom  of  a  parliament  hath 
been  deliberately  framing ;  what  a  ridiculous  and 
contemptible  thing  a  parliament  would  soon  be,  and 
what  a  base  unworthy  nation  we,  who  boast  our 
freedom,  and  send  them  with  the  manifest  peril  of 
their  lives  to  preserve  it,  they  who  are  not  marked 
by  destiny  for  slaves  may  apprehend  !  In  this  ser- 
vile condition  to  have  kept  us  still  under  hatches, 
he  both  resolves  here  to  the  last,  and  so  instructs  his 
son. 

353.  As  to  those  offered  condescensions  of  a 
"  charitable  connivance,  or  toleration,"  if  we  con- 
sider what  went  before,  and  what  follows,  they 
moulder  into  nothing.  For,  what  with  not  suffer- 
ing ever  so  little  to  seem  a  despicable  schism,  with- 
out effectual  suppression,  as  he  warned  him  before, 
and  what  with  no  opposition  of  law,  government,  or 
established  religion  to  be  permitted,  which  is  his 
following  proviso,  and  wholly  within  his  own  con- 
struction ;  what  a  miserable  and  suspected  tolera- 
tion, under  spies  and  haunting  promooters,  we 
should  enjoy,  is  apparent.     Besides  that  it  is  so  far 
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beneath  the  honour  of  a  parliament  and  free  nation, 
to  beg  and  supplicate  the  godship  of  one  frail  man, 
for  the  bare  and  simple  toleration  of  what  they  all 
consent  to  be  both  just,  pious,  and  best  pleasing  to 
God,  while  that  which  is  erroneous,  unjust,  and 
mischievous  in  the  church  or  state,  shall  by  him 
alone  against  them  all  be  kept  up  and  established, 
and  they  censured  the  while  for  a  covetous,  ambi- 
tious, and  sacrilegious  faction. 

354.  Another  bait  to  allure  the  people  is  the 
charge  he  lays  ujDon  his  son  to  be  tender  of  them. 
Which  if  we  should  believe  in  part,  because  they 
are  his  herd,  his  cattle,  the  stock  upon  his  ground, 
as  he  accounts  them,  whom  to  waste  and  destroy 
would  undo  himself,  yet  the  inducement,  which  he 
brings  to  move  him,  renders  the  motion  itself  some- 
thing suspicious.  For  if  princes  need  no  pallia- 
tions, as  he  tells  his  son,  wherefore  is  it  that  he  him- 
self hath  so  often  used  them  ?  Princes,  of  all  other 
men,  have  not  more  change  of  raiment  in  their 
wardrobes,  than  variety  of  shifts  and  palliations  in 
their  solemn  actings  and  pretences  to  the  people. 

355.  To  try  next  if  he  can  ensnare  the  prime  men 
of  those  who  have  opposed  him,  whom,  more  truly 
than  his  meaning  was,  he  calls  the  "  patrons  and 
vindicators  of  the  people,"  he  gives  out  indemnity, 
and  offers  acts  of  oblivion.  But  they  who  with  a 
good  conscience  and  upright  heart  did  their  civil 
duties  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  their  several 
places,  to  resist  tyranny  and  the  violence  of  super- 
stition banded  both  against  them,  he  may  be  sure 
will  never  seek  to  be  forgiven  that,  which  may  be 

v2 
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justly  attributed  to  their  immortal  praise;  nor  will 
assent  ever  to  the  guilty  blotting  out  of  those  actions 
before  men,  by  which  tlieir  faith  assures  them  they 
chiefly  stand  approved,  and  are  had  in  remem- 
brance before  the  throne  of  God. 

356.  He  exhorts  his  son  "  not  to  study  revenge." 
But  how  far  he,  or  at  least  they  about  him,  intend 
to  follow  that  exhortation,  was  seen  lately  at  the 
Hague,  (^^)  and  now  lateliest  at  Madrid  ;  where  to 
execute  in  the  basest  manner,  though  but  the 
smallest  part  of  that  savage  and  barbarous  revenge, 
which  they  do  nothing  else  but  study  and  contem- 
plate, they  cared  not  to  let  the  world  know  them 

(^')  Of  Dr.  Dorislaus'  murder  at  the  Hague,  Clarendon  gives 
the  following  account : — "  Whilst  he  was  at  supper,  the  same 
evening  that  he  came  to  the  town,  in  comj)any  of  many  others  who 
used  to  eat  there,  hulf-a-dozen  gentlemen  entered  the  room  with  their 
swords  drawn,  and  required  those  at  the  table  '  not  to  stir ;  for 
that  there  was  no  harm  intended  to  any  but  the  agent  who  came 
from  the  rebels  in  England,  who  had  newly  murdered  their  king.' 
And  one  of  them,  who  knew  Dorislaus,  pulled  him  from  the 
table,  and  killed  him  at  his  leet :  and  thereupon  they  all  put  up 
their  swords,  and  walked  leisurely  out  of  the  house,  leaving  those 
who  were  in  the  room  in  much  amazement  and  consternation. 
Though  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  enterprise  went  quietly 
away,  and  so  out  of  the  town,  insomuch  as  no  one  of  them  was 
ever  apprehended,  or  called  in  question  :  yet  they  kept  not  their 
own  counsel  so  well,  (believing  they  had  done  a  very  heroic  act,) 
but  that  it  was  generally  known  they  were  all  Scottish  men,  and 
most  of  them  servants  or  dependants  upon  the  Marquis  of  I\Ion- 
trose."  (History,  &;c.  vi.  '297,  298.)  In  the  same  volume  of  his 
work  the  historian  has  to  relate  the  trial  and  execution  of  this 
same  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who  was  condemned  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  "  to  be  hanged  upon  a  gallows  thirty  feet  high 
for  the  space  of  three  hours."  (p.  419.)  Numbers  of  his  adherents 
underwent  the  same  fate ;  among  them  probably  the  murderers  of 
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for  professed  traitors  and  assassinators  of  all  law, 
both  divine  and  human,  even  of  that  last  and  most 
extensive  law  kept  inviolable  to  public  persons 
among  all  fair  enemies  in  the  midst  of  uttermost 
defiance  and  hostility.  How  implacable  therefore 
they  would  be,  after  any  terms  of  closure  or  admit- 
tance for  the  future,  or  any  like  opportunity  given 
them  hereafter,  it  will  be  wisdom  and  our  safety  to 
believe  rather,  and  prevent,  than  to  make  trial. 
And  it  will  concern  the  multitude,  though  courted 
here,  to  take  heed  how  they  seek  to  hide  or  colour 
their  own  fickleness  and  instability  with  a  bad  re- 
pentance of  their  well-doing,  and  their  fidelity  to 
the  better  cause  ;  to  which  at  first  so  cheerfully  and 
conscientiously  they  joined  themselves.      * 

Dorislaus,  of  whom  one,  it  seems,  was  saved,  under  I  know  not 
what  jiretence.  (p.  421.)  The  murder  of  Ascham  by  the  royaHsts, 
at  Uladrid,  took  place  under  circumstances  smiilar  to  those  which 
attended  that  of  Dorislaus.  Clarendon  gives  us  one  version  of 
them,  written  in  so  extenuating  a  tone,  and  with  so  many  con- 
temptuous epithets  bestowed  on  the  victims,  that  we  are  almost 
led  to  suppose  he  was  not  wholly  clear  of  the  guilt,  which,  at  all 
events,  he  seems  not  to  have  thought  very  great.  (See  his  History, 
vi.  441 — 446.)  In  fact,  we  may  certainly  infer  that,  against  re- 
publicans, this  "noble historian,"  as  Warburton  is  fond  of  calling 
him,  considered  assassination  allowable;  for  he  speaks,  evidently 
with  approval,  of  the  design  of  assassinating  the  Protector,  which 
he  artfully  attributes  to  the  whole  nation.  V^'arburton  says, 
moreover,  that  "this is  confirmed  by  Thurlow's  Papers,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  royal  family  did  project  and  encourage  Crom- 
u-eWs  assassination.'''  The  bishop  also  is  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
affair  with  no  very  severe  eye  :  "  Without  doubt,"  says  he,  "  they 
had  liish  provocation."  Notwithstanding  which  he  is  not  satis- 
fied, though  he  had  clearly  some  misgivings,  that  such  a  step 
would  have  been  justifiable.  "  But  such  a  step  appeals  neither 
to  have  been  prudent  nor  honourahlt'."  Only  appears!  {See  his 
Notes  on  Clarendon,  vii.  (J40.) 
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357.  He  returns  again  to  extol  the  church  of 
England,  and  again  requires  his  son,  by  the  joint 
authority  of  "  a  father  and  a  king,  not  to  let  his 
heart  receive  the  least  check  or  disaffection  against 
it."  And  not  without  cause,  for  by  that  means, 
"  having  sole  influence  upon  the  clergy,  and  they 
upon  the  people,  after  long  search  and  many  dis- 
putes," he  could  not  possibly  find  a  more  compen- 
dious and  politic  way  to  uphold  and  settle  tyranny, 
than  by  subduing  first  the  consciences  of  vulgar 
men,  with  the  insensible  poison  of  their  slavish  doc- 
trine: for  then  the  body  and  besotted  mind  without 
much  reluctancy  was  likeliest  to  admit  the  yoke. 

358.  He  commends  also  "  parliaments  held  with 
freedom  and  with  honour."  But  I  would  ask  how 
that  can  be,  while  he  only  must  be  the  sole  free 
person  in  that  number  ;  and  would  have  the  power 
with  his  unaccountable  denial,  to  dishonour  them 
by  rejecting  all  their  counsels,  to  confine  their  law- 
giving power,  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  free- 
dom, and  to  change  at  his  pleasure  the  very  name 
of  a  parliament  into  the  name  of  a  faction. 

359.  The  conclusion  therefore  must  needs  be 
quite  contrary  to  what  he  concludes  ;  that  nothing 
can  be  more  unhappy,  more  dishonourable,  more 
unsafe  for  all,  than  when  a  wise,  grave,  and  honour- 
able parliament  shall  have  laboured,  debated,  ar- 
gued, consulted,  and,  as  he  himself  speaks,  "  con- 
tributed" for  the  public  good  all  their  counsels  in 
common,  to  be  then  frustrated,  disappointed,  de- 
nied, and  repulsed  by  the  single  whiff  of  a  negative, 
from  the  mouth  of  one  wilful  man ;  nay,  to  be 
blasted,  to  be  struck  as  mute  and  motionless  as  a 
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parliament  of  tapestry  in  the  hangings  ;  or  else  after 
all  their  pains  and  travel  to  be  dissolved,  and  cast 
away  like  so  many  noughts  in  arithmetic,  unless  it 
be  to  turn  the  O  of  their  insignificance  into  a  la- 
mentation with  the  people,  who  had  so  vainly  sent 
them.  For  this  is  not  to  "  enact  all  things  by  pub- 
lic consent,"  as  he  would  have  us  be  persuaded; 
this  is  to  enact  nothing  but  by  the  private  consent 
and  leave  of  one  not  negative  tyrant ;  this  is  mis- 
chief without  remedy,  a  stifling  and  obstructing 
evil  that  hath  no  vent,  no  outlet,  no  passage 
through.  Grant  hini  this,  and  the  parliament  hath 
no  more  freedom  than  if  it  sate  in  his  noose,  which 
when  he  pleases  to  draw  together  with  one  twitch 
of  his  negative,  shall  throttle  a  whole  nation,  to  the 
wish  of  Caligula,  in  one  neck. 

360.  This  with  the  power  of  the  militia,  in  his 
own  hands  over  our  bodies  and  estates,  and  the  pre- 
lates to  enthral  our  consciences  either  by  fraud  or 
force,  is  the  sum  of  that  happiness  and  liberty  we 
were  to  look  for,  whether  in  his  own  restitution,  or 
in  these  precepts  given  to  his  son.  Which  una- 
voidably would  have  set  us  in  the  same  state  of 
misery,  wherein  we  were  before ;  and  have  either 
compelled  us  to  submit  like  bondslaves,  or  put  us 
back  to  a  second  wandering  over  that  horrid  wil- 
derness of  distraction  and  civil  slaughter,  which, 
not  without  the  strong  and  miraculous  hand  of  God 
assisting  us,  we  have  measured  out,  and  survived. 
And  who  knows,  if  we  make  so  slight  of  this  incom- 
parable deliverance,  which  God  hath  bestowed 
upon   us,  but  that   we  shall,  like    those   foolish 
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Israelites,  who  deposed  God  and  Samuel  to  set  up 
a  king,  "  cry  out"  one  day,  "  because  of  our  king," 
which  we  have  been  mad  upon ;  and  then  God,  as 
he  foretold  them,  will  no  more  deliver  us. 

361.  There  now  remains  but  little  more  of  his  dis- 
course, whereof  to  take  a  short  view  will  not  be 
amiss.  His  words  make  semblance  as  if  he  were 
magnanimously  exercising  himself,  and  so  teaching 
his  son,  "  to  want  as  well  as  to  wear  a  crown ;" 
and  would  seem  to  account  it  "  not  worth  taking 
up  or  enjoying,  upon  sordid,  dishonourable,  and  ir- 
religious terms ;"  and  yet  to  his  very  last  did  no- 
thing more  industriously,  than  strive  to  take  up 
and  enjoy  again  his  sequestered  crown,  upon  the 
most  sordid,  disloyal,  dishonourable,  and  irreligious 
terms,  not  of  making  peace  only,  but  of  joining  and 
incorporating  with  the  murderous  Irish,  formerly 
by  himself  declared  against,  for  "  wicked  and  de- 
testable rebels,  odious  to  God  and  all  good  men." 
And  who  but  those  rebels  now  are  the  chief  strength 
and  confidence  of  his  son  ?  While  the  presbyter 
Scot  that  woos  and  solicits  him  is  neglected  and 
put  off,  as  if  no  terms  were  to  him  sordid,  irreli- 
gious, and  dishonourable,  but  the  Scottish  and 
presbyterian,  never  to  be  complied  with,  till  the 
fear  of  instant  perishing  starve  him  out  at  length 
to  some  unsound  and  hypocritical  agreement. 

362.  He  bids  his  son  "  keep  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  piety,  virtue,  and  honour,  and  he  shall  never 
want  a  kingdom."  And  I  say,  people  of  England  ! 
keep  ye  to  those  principles,  and  ye  shall  never 
want  a  king.     Nay,  after  such  a  fair  deliverance  as 
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this,  with  so  much  fortitude  and  valour  shown 
against  a  tyrant,  that  people  that  should  seek  a 
king,  claiming  what  this  man  claims,  would  show 
themselves  to  be  by  nature  slaves  and  arrant  beasts ; 
not  fit  for  that  liberty  which  they  cried  out  and 
bellowed  for,  but  fitter  to  be  led  back  again  into 
their  old  servitude,  like  a  sort  of  clamouring  and 
fighting  brutes,  broke  loose  from  their  copyholds, 
that  know  not  how  to  use  or  possess  the  liberty 
which  they  fought  for ;  but  with  the  fair  words  and 
promises  of  an  old  exasperated  foe,  are  ready  to  be 
stroked  and  tamed  again,  into  the  wonted  and 
well-pleasing  state  of  their  true  Norman  villanage, 
to  them  best  agreeable. 

363.  The  last  sentence,  whereon  he  seems  to  ven- 
ture the  whole  weight  of  all  his  former  reasons  and 
argumentations,  "  That  religion  to  their  God,  and 
loyalty  to  their  king,  cannot  be  parted,  without  the 
sin  and  infelicity  of  a  people,"  is  contrary  to  the 
plain  teaching  of  Christ,  that  "  No  man  can  serve 
two  masters;  but,  if  he  hold  to  the  one,  he  must  re- 
ject and  foi-sake  the  other."  If  God,  then,  and 
earthly  kings  be  for  the  most  part  not  several  only, 
but  opposite  masters,  it  will  as  oft  happen,  that 
they  who  will  serve  their  king  must  forsake  their 
God  ;  and  they  who  will  serve  God  must  forsake 
their  king:  which  then  will  neither  be  their  sin, 
nor  their  infelicity;  but  their  wisdom,  their  piety, 
and  their  true  happiness  ;  as  to  be  deluded  by  these 
unsound  and  subtle  ostentations  here,  would  be 
their  misery ;  and  in  all  likelihood  much  greater 
than  what  they  hitherto  have  undergone  :  if  now 
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again  intoxicated  and  moped  with  these  royal,  and 
therefore  so  delicious  because  royal,  rudiments  of 
bondage,  the  cup  of  deception,  spiced,  and  tem- 
pered to  their  bane,  they  should  deliver  up  them- 
selves to  these  glozing-  words  and  illusion  of  him, 
whose  raffe  and  utmost  violence  thevhave  sustained, 
and  overcome  so  nobly. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Entitled,  Meditations  upon  Death. 

364.  It  might  be  well  thought  by  him  who  reads 
no  further  than  the  title  of  this  last  essay,  that  it 
required  no  answer.  For  all  other  human  things 
are  disputed,  and  will  be  variously  thought  of  to 
the  world's  end.  But  this  business  of  death  is  a 
plain  case,  and  admits  no  controversy :  in  that 
centre  all  opinions  meet.  Nevertheless,  since  out 
of  those  few  mortifying  hours,  that  should  have 
been  entirest  to  themselves,  and  most  at  peace  from 
all  passion  and  disquiet,  he  can  afford  spare  time 
to  inveigh  bitterly  against  that  justice  which  was 
done  upon  him  ;  it  w  ill  be  needful  to  say  something 
in  defence  of  those  proceedings,  though  briefly,  in  re- 
gard so  much  on  this  subject  hath  been  written  lately. 

365.  It  happened  once,  as  we  find  in  Esdras  and 
Josephus,  authors  not  less  believed  than  any  under 
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sacred,  to  be  a  great  and  solemn  debate  in  the  court 
of  Darius,  what  tbing  was  to  be  counted  strongest 
of  all  otber.  He  that  could  resolve  this,  in  reward 
of  his  excellent  wisdom,  should  be  clad  in  purple, 
drink  in  gold,  sleep  on  a  bed  of  gold,  and  sit  next 
Darius.  None  but  they,  doubtless,  who  were  re- 
puted wise,  had  the  question  propounded  to  them  ; 
who  after  some  respite  given  them  by  the  king  to 
consider,  in  full  assembly  of  all  his  lords  and 
gravest  counsellors,  returned  severally  what  they 
thought.  The  first  held,  that  wine  was  strong- 
est, another  that  the  king  was  strongest  ;  but  Zo- 
robabel,  prince  of  the  captive  Jews,  and  heir  to  the 
crown  of  Judah,  being  one  of  them,  proved  women 
to  be  stronger  than  the  king,  for  that  he  himself  had 
seen  a  concubine  take  his  crown  from  off  his  head 
to  set  it  upon  her  own  ;  and  others  beside  him  have 
likewise  seen  the  like  feat  done,  and  not  in  jest. 
Yet  he  proved  on,  and  it  was  so  yielded  by  the  king 
himself,  and  all  his  sages,  that  neither  wine,  nor 
women,  nor  the  king,  but  truth,  of  all  other  things 
was  the  strongest. 

366.  For  me,  though  neither  asked,  nor  in  a  na- 
tion that  gives  such  rewards  to  wisdom,  I  shall  pro- 
nounce my  sentence  somewhat  different  from  Zoro- 
babel ;  and  shall  defend  that  either  truth  and  jus- 
tice are  all  one,  (for  truth  is  but  justice  in  our  know- 
ledge, and  justice  is  but  truth  in  our  practice  ;)  and 
he  indeed  so  explains  himself,  in  saying  that  with 
truth  is  no  accepting  of  persons,  which  is  the  pro- 
perty of  justice,  or  else  if  there  be  any  odds,  that 
justice,  though  not  stronger  than  truth,  yet  by  her 
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office  is  to  put  forth  and  exhibit  more  strength  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind.  For  truth  is  properly  no  more 
than  contemplation  ;  and  her  utmost  efficiency  is 
but  teaching:  but  justice  in  her  very  essence  is  all 
strength  and  activity  ;  and  hath  a  sword  put  into 
her  hand,  to  use  against  all,violence  and  oppression 
on  the  earth.  She  it  is  most  truly,  who  accepts  no 
person,  and  exempts  none  from  the  severity  of  her 
stroke.  She  never  suffers  injury  to  prevail,  but 
when  falsehood  first  prevails  over  truth  ;  and  that 
also  is  a  kind  of  justice  done  on  them  who  are  so 
deluded.  Though  wicked  kings  and  tyrants  coun- 
terfeit her  sword,  as  some  did  that  buckler,  fabled 
to  fall  from  heaven  into  the  capitol,  yet  she  com- 
municates her  power  to  none  but  such  as  like  herself 
are  just,  or  at  least  will  do  justice.  For  it  were  ex- 
treme partiality  and  injustice,  the  flat  denial  and 
overthrow  of  herself,  to  put  her  own  authentic 
sword  into  the  hand  of  an  unjust  and  wicked  man, 
or  so  far  to  accept  and  exalt  one  mortal  person 
above  his  equals,  that  he  alone  shall  have  the 
punishing  of  all  other  men  transgressing,  and  not 
receive  like  punishment  from  men,  when  he  himself 
shall  be  found  the  highest  transgressor. 

367.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  justice, 
above  all  other  things,  is  and  ought  to  be  the 
strongest  :  she  is  the  strength,  the  kingdom,  the 
power,  and  majesty  of  all  ages.  Truth  herself 
would  subscribe  to  this,  though  Darius  and  all  the 
monarchs  of  the  world  should  deny.  And  if  by 
sentence  thus  written,  it  were  my  happiness  to  set 
free  the  minds  of  Englishmen  from  longing  to  re- 
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turn  poorly  under  that  captivity  of  kings,  from 
which  the  strength  and  supreme  sword  of  justice 
hath  delivered  them,  I  shall  have  done  a  work  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Zorobabel ;  who,  by  well- 
praising  and  extolling  the  force  of  truth,  in  that 
contemplative  strength  conquered  Darius,  and 
freed  his  country  and  the  people  of  God  from  the 
captivity  of  Babylon.  Which  I  shall  yet  not  de- 
spair to  do,  if  they  in  this  land,  whose  minds  are 
yet  captive,  be  but  as  ingenuous  to  acknowledge 
the  strength  and  supremacy  of  justice,  as  that  hea- 
then king  was  to  confess  the  strength  of  truth  :  or 
let  them  but,  as  he  did,  grant  that,  and  they  will 
soon  perceive,  that  truth  resigns  all  her  outward 
strength  to  justice  :  justice  therefore  must  needs  be 
strongest,  both  in  her  own,  and  in  the  strength  of 
truth.  But  if  a  king  may  do  among  men  whatso- 
ever is  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  notwithstanding 
be  unaccountable  to  men,  then  contrary  to  his  mag- 
nified wisdom  of  Zorobabel,  neither  truth  nor  jus- 
tice, but  the  king,  is  strongest  of  all  other  things, 
which  that  Persian  monarch  himself,  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  pride  and  glory,  durst  not  assume. 

368.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  this  king  hath 
to  affirm,  why  the  sentence  of  justice,  and  the 
weight  of  that  sword,  which  she  delivers  into  the 
hands  of  men,  should  be  more  partial  to  him 
offending,  than  to  all  others  of  human  race.  First, 
he  pleads,  that  "  no  law  of  God  or  man  gives  to 
subjects  any  power  of  judicature  without  or  against 
him."  Which  assertion  shall  be  proved  in  every 
part  to  be  most  untrue.     The  first  express  law  of 
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God  given  to  mankind  was  that  to  Noah,  as  a  law, 
in  general,  to  all  the  sons  of  men.  And  by  that 
most  ancient  and  universal  law,  "  Whosoever  shed- 
deth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;" 
we  find  here  no  exception.  If  a  king  therefore  do 
this,  to  a  king,  and  that  by  men  also,  the  same  shall 
be  done.  This  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  came 
next,  several  times  is  repeated,  and  in  one  place  re- 
markably. Numb.  XXXV.  "  Ye  shall  take  no  satis- 
faction for  the  life  of  a  murderer,  but  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death  :  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed 
of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein,  but  by  the  blood 
of  him  that  shed  it."  This  is  so  spoken  as  that 
which  concerned  all  Israel,  not  one  man  alone,  to 
see  performed ;  and  if  no  satisfaction  were  to  be 
taken,  then  certainly  no  exception.  Nay,  the  king, 
when  they  should  set  up  any,  was  to  observe  the 
whole  law,  and  not  only  to  see  it  done,  but  to  "  do 
it ;  that  his  heart  might  not  be  lifted  up  above  his 
brethren;"  to  dream  of  vain  and  useless  preroga- 
tives or  exemptions,  whereby  the  law  itself  must 
needs  be  founded  in  unrighteousness. 

369.  And  were  that  true,  which  is  most  false, 
that  all  kings  are  the  Lord's  anointed,  it  were 
yet  absurd  to  think  that  the  anointment  of  God 
should  be,  as  it  were,  a  charm  against  law,  and 
give  them  privilege,  who  punish  others,  to  sin 
themselves  unpunishably.  The  high-priest  was 
the  Lord's  anointed  as  well  as  any  king,  and 
with  the  same  consecrated  oil :  yet  Solomon  had 
put  to  death  Abiathar,  had  it  not  been  for  other  re- 
spects than  that  anointment.     If  God  himself  say 
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to  kings,  "  touch  not  mine  anointed,"  meaning  his 
chosen  people,  as  is  evident  in  that  psalm,  yet  no 
man  will  argue  thence,  that  he  protects  them  from 
civil  laws  if  they  offend;  then  certainly,  though 
David  as  a  private  man,  and  in  his  own  cause, 
feared  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed, 
much  less  can  this  forbid  the  law,  or  disarm  justice 
from  having  legal  power  against  any  king.  No  other 
supreme  magistrate,  in  what  kind  of  government 
soever,  lays  claim  to  any  such  enormous  pi-ivilege  ; 
wherefore  then  should  any  king,  who  is  but  one 
kind  of  magistrate,  and  set  over  the  people  for  no 
other  end  than  they  ? 

370.  Next  in  order  of  time  to  the  laws  of  Moses 
are  those  of  Christ,  who  declares  professedly  his  ju- 
dicature to  be  spiritual,  abstract  from  civil  manage- 
ments, and  therefore  leaves  all  nations  to  their  own 
particular  laws,  and  way  of  government.  Yet  be- 
cause the  church  hath  a  kind  of  jurisdiction  within 
her  own  bounds,  and  that  also,  though  in  process 
of  time  much  corrupted  and  plainly  turned  into  a 
corporal  judicature,  yet  much  approved  by  this 
king  ;  it  will  be  firm  enough  and  valid  against  him, 
if  subjects,  by  the  laws  of  church  also,  be  "  invested 
with  a  power  of  judicature"  both  without  and 
against  their  king,  though  pretending,  and  by  them 
acknowledged,  "  next  and  immediately  under  Christ 
supreme  head  and  governor."  Theodosius,  one  of 
the  best  Christian  emperors,  having  made  a  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Thessalonians  for  sedition,  but  too  cruelly, 
was  excommunicated  to  his  face  by  St.  Ambrose, 
who  was  his  subject ;    and   excommunion  is  the 
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utmost  of  ecclesiastical  judicature,  a  spiritual  put- 
ting to  death. 

371.  But  this,  ye  will  say,  was  only  an  example. 
Read  then  the  story  ;  and  it  will  appear,  both  that 
Ambrose  avouched  it  for  the  law  of  God,  and  Theo- 
dosius  confessed  it  of  his  own  accord  to  be  so ;  "  and 
that  the  law  of  God  was  not  to  be  made  void  in 
him,  for  any  reverence  to  his  imperial  power." 
From  hence,  not  to  be  tedious,  I  shall  pass  into  our 
own  land  of  Britain;  and  show  that  subjects  here 
have  exercised  the  utmost  of  spiritual  judicature, 
and  more  than  spiritual,  against  their  kings,  his 
predecessors.  Vortiger,  for  committing  incest  with 
his  daughter,  was  by  St.  German,  at  that  time  his 
subject,  cursed  and  condemned  in  a  British  council, 
about  the  year  448 ;  and  thereupon  soon  after  was 
deposed.  Mauricus,  a  king  in  Wales,  for  breach 
of  oath  and  murder  of  Cynetus,  was  excommuni- 
cated and  cursed,  with  all  his  offspring,  by  Oudo- 
ceus,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  full  synod,  about  tbe 
year  560,  and  not  restored  till  he  had  repented. 
Morcant,  another  king  in  Wales,  having  slain  Frioc 
his  uncle,  was  fain  to  come  in  person,  and  receive 
judgment  from  the  same  bishop  and  his  clergy ; 
who  upon  his  penitence  acquitted  him,  for  no  other 
cause  than  lest  the  kingdom  should  be  destitute  of 
a  successor  in  the  royal  line. 

372.  These  examples  are  of  the  primitive, British, 
and  episcopal  church  ;  long  ere  they  had  any  com- 
merce or  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome. 
What  power  afterwards  of  deposing  kings,  and  so 
consequently  of  putting  them  to  death,  was  as- 
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sumed  and  practised  by  the  canon  law,  I  omit,  as  a 
thing  generally  known.  Certainly,  if  whole  coun- 
cils of  the  Romish  church  have  in  the  midst  of 
their  dimness  discerned  so  much  of  truth,  as  to  de- 
cree at  Constance,  and  at  Basil,  and  many  of  them 
to  avouch  at  Trent  also,  that  a  council  is  above  the 
pope,  and  may  judge  him,  though  by  them  not  de- 
nied to  be  the  vicar  of  Christ ;  we  in  our  clearer 
light  may  be  ashamed  not  to  discern  further,  that 
a  parliament  is  by  all  equity  and  right  above  a 
king,  and  may  judge  him,  whose  reasons  and  pre- 
tensions to  hold  of  God  only,  as  his  immediate 
vicegerent,  we  know  how  far-fetched  they  are,  and 
insufficient. 

373.  As  for  the  laws  of  man,  it  would  ask  a  vo- 
lume to  repeat  all  that  might  be  cited  in  this  point 
against  him  from  all  antiquity.  In  Greece,  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agamemnon,  and  by  succession  king  of 
Argos,  was  in  that  country  judged  and  condemned 
to  death  for  killing  his  mother:  whence  escaping, 
he  was  judged  again,  though  a  stranger,  before  the 
great  council  of  Areopagus  in  Athens.  And  this  me- 
morable act  of  judicature  was  the  first,  that  brought 
the  justice  of  that  grave  senate  into  fame  and  high 
estimation  over  all  Greece  for  many  ages  after. 
And  in  the  same  city,  tyrants  were  to  undergo  legal 
sentence  by  the  laws  of  Solon. 

374.  The  kings  of  Sparta,  though  descended 
lineally  from  Hercules,  esteemed  a  god  among 
them,  were  often  judged,  and  sometimes  put  to 
death,  by  the  most  just  and  renowned  laws  of  Ly- 
curgus ;  who,  though  a  king,  thought  it  most  un- 
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equal  to  bind  his  subjects  by  any  law,  to  which  he 
bound  not  himself.  In  Rome,  the  laws  made  by 
Valerius  Publicola,  soon  after  the  expelling  of  Tar- 
quin  and  his  race,  expelled  without  a  written  law, 
the  law  being  afterward  written ;  and  what  the 
senate  decreed  against  Nero,  that  he  should  be 
judged  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  their 
ancestors,  and  what  in  like  manner  was  decreed 
against  other  emperors,  is  vulgarly  known ;  as  it 
was  known  to  those  heathen,  and  found  just  by  na- 
ture ere  any  law  mentioned  it.  And  that  the 
Christian  civil  law  warrants  like  power  of  judicature 
to  subjects  against  tyrants,  is  written  clearly  by  the 
best  and  famousest  civilians.  For  if  it  was  decreed 
by  Theodosius,  and  stands  yet  firm  in  the  code  of 
Justinian,  that  the  law  is  above  the  emperor,  then 
certainly  the  emperor  being  under  law,  the  law 
may  judge  him;  and  if  judge  him,  may  punish 
him,  proving  tyrannous  :  how  else  is  the  law  above 
him,  or  to  what  purpose  ?  These  are  necessary  de- 
ductions ;  and  thereafter  hath  been  done  in  all  ages 
and  kingdoms,  oftener  than  to  be  here  recited. 

375.  But  what  need  we  any  further  search  after 
the  law  of  other  lands,  for  that  which  is  so  fully  and 
so  plainly  set  down  lawful  in  our  own  ?  Where 
ancient  books  tell  us,  Bracton,  Fleta,  and  others, 
that  the  king  is  under  law,  and  inferior  to  his 
court  of  parliament ;  that  although  his  place  "  to 
do  justice"  be  highest,  yet  that  he  stands  as  liable 
"  to  receive  justice"  as  the  meanest  of  his  kingdom. 
Nay,  Alfred  the  most  worthy  king,  and  by  some  ac- 
counted first  absolute  monarch  of  the  Saxons  here, 
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SO  ordained ;  as  is  cited  out  of  an  ancient  law-book 
called  "  the  Mirror;"  in  "  rights  of  the  kingdom," 
p.  31,  where  it  is  complained  of,  "  as  the  sovereign 
abuse  of  all,"  that  "  the  king  should  be  deemed 
above  the  law,  whereas  he  ought  to  be  subject 
to  it  by  his  oath."  Of  which  oath  anciently  it  was 
the  last  clause,  that  the  king  "  should  be  as  liable, 
and  obedient  to  suffer  right,  as  others  of  his  peo- 
ple." And  indeed  it  were  but  fond  and  senseless, 
that  the  king  should  be  accountable  to  every  petty 
suit  in  lesser  courts,  as  we  all  know  he  was,  and  not 
be  subject  to  the  judicature  of  parliament  in  the 
main  matters  of  our  common  safety  or  destruction  ; 
that  he  should  be  answerable  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  law  for  any  wrong  done  to  a  private  person,  and 
not  answerable  in  court  of  parliament  for  destroying 
the  whole  kingdom. 

376.  By  all  this,  and  much  more  that  might  be 
added,  as  in  an  argument  over-copious  rather  than 
barren,  we  see  it  manifest  that  all  laws,  both  of 
God  and  man,  are  made  without  exemption  of  any 
pereon  whomsoever;  and  that  if  kings  presume  to 
overtop  the  law  by  which  they  reign  for  the  public 
good,  they  are  by  law  to  be  reduced  into  order  ; 
and  that  can  no  way  be  more  justly,  than  by  those 
who  exalt  them  to  that  high  place.  For  who  should 
better  understand  their  own  laws,  and  when  they  are 
transgressed,  than  they  who  are  governed  by  them, 
and  whose  consent  first  made  them  ?  And  who  can 
have  more  right  to  take  knowledge  of  things  done 
within  a  free  nation  than  they  within  themselves  ? 

377.  Those  objected  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su- 
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premacy  we  swore,  not  to  his  person,  but  as  it  was 
invested  with  his  authority ;  and  his  authority  was 
by  the  people  first  given  him  conditionally,  in  law, 
and  under  law,  and  under  oath  also  for  the  king- 
dom's good,  and  not  otherwise;  the  oaths  then 
were  interchanged,  and  mutual ;  stood  and  fell  to- 
gether; he  swore  fidelity  to  his  trust;  (not  as  a 
deluding  ceremony,  but  as  a  real  condition  of  their 
admitting  him  for  king;  and  the  conqueror  him- 
self swore  it  oftener  than  at  his  crowning;)  they 
swore  homage  and  fealty  to  his  person  in  that 
trust.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  kingdom 
should  be  further  bound  by  oaths  to  him,  than  he 
by  his  coronation  oath  to  us,  which  he  hath  every 
way  broken  :  and  having  broken,  the  ancient  crown 
oath  of  Alfred  above  mentioned  conceals  not  his 
penalty. 

378.  As  for  the  covenant,  if  that  be  meant,  cer- 
tainly no  discreet  person  can  imagine  it  should 
bind  us  to  him  in  any  stricter  sense  than  those 
oaths  formerly.  The  acts  of  hostility,  which  we 
received  from  him,  were  no  such  dear  ohligements, 
that  we  should  owe  him  more  fealty  and  defence 
for  being  our  enemy,  than  we  could  before  when 
we  took  him  only  for  a  king.  They  were  accused 
by  him  and  his  party,  to  pretend  liberty  and  re- 
formation, but  to  have  no  other  end  than  to  make 
themselves  great,  and  to  destroy  the  king's  person 
and  authority.  For  which  reason  tliey  added  that 
third  article,  testifying  to  the  world,  that  as  they 
were  resolved  to  endeavour  first  a  reformation  in 
the  church,  to  extirpate  prelacy,  to  preserve  the 
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rights  of  parliament,  and  the  liberties  of  the  king- 
dom, so  they  intended,  so  far  as  it  might  consist 
with  the  preservation  and  defence  of  these,  to  pre- 
serve the  king's  person  and  authority ;  but  not 
otherwise.  As  far  as  this  comes  to,  they  covenant 
and  swear  in  the  sixth  article,  to  preserve  and  de- 
fend the  persons  and  authority  of  one  another,  and 
all  those  that  enter  into  that  league ;  so  that  this 
covenant  gives  no  unlimitable  exemption  to  the 
king's  person,  but  gives  to  all  as  much  defence  and 
preservation  as  to  him,  and  to  him  as  much  as  to 
their  own  persons,  and  no  more;  that  is  to  say,  in 
order  and  subordination  to  those  main  ends,  for 
which  we  live  and  are  a  nation  of  men  joined  in 
society  either  Christian,  or  at  least  human. 

379.  But  if  the  covenant  were  made  absolute,  to 
preserve  and  defend  any  one  whomsoever,  without 
respect  had,  either  to  the  trUe  religion,  or  those 
other  superior  things  to  be  defended  and  preserved 
however,  it  cannot  then  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
covenant  was  rather  a  most  foolish,  hasty,  and  un- 
lawful vow,  than  a  deliberate  and  well-weighed 
covenant;  swearing  us  into  labyrinths  and  repug- 
nances, no  way  to  be  solved  or  reconciled,  and 
therefore  no  way  to  be  kept;  as  first  offending 
against  the  law  of  God,  to  vow  the  absolute  pre- 
servation, defence,  and  maintaining  of  one  man, 
though  in  his  sins  and  offences  never  so  great  and 
heinous  against  God  or  his  neighbour;  and  to  ex- 
cept a  person  from  justice,  whereas  his  law  excepts 
none.  Secondly,  it  offends  against  the  law  of  this 
nation,  wherein,  as  hath  been  proved,  kings  in  re- 
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ceiving  justice,  and  undergoing  due  trial,  are  not 
differenced  from  the  meanest  subject. 

380.  Lastly,  it  contradicts  and  offends  against 
the  covenant  itself,  which  vows  in  the  fourth  article 
to  bring  to  open  trial  and  condign  punishment  all 
those  that  shall  be  found  guilty  of  such  crimes  and 
delinquencies,  whereof  the  king,  by  his  own  letters 
and  other  undeniable  testimonies  not  brought  to 
light  till  afterward,  was  found  and  convicted  to  be 
chief  actor  in  what  they  thought  him,  at  the  time 
of  taking  that  covenant,  to  be  overruled  only  by 
evil  counsellors;  and  those,  or  whomsoever  they 
should  discover  to  be  principal,  they  vowed  to  try, 
either  by  their  own  "  supreme  judicatories,"  (for 
so  even  then  they  called  them,)  "  or  by  others 
having  power  from  them  to  that  effect."  So  that 
to  have  brought  the  king  to  condign  punishment 
hath  not  broke  the  covenant,  but  it  would  have 
broke  the  covenant  to  have  saved  him  from  those 
judicatories,  which  both  nations  declared  in  that 
covenant  to  be  supreme  against  any  person  what- 
soever. 

381.  And  besides  all  this,  to  swear  in  covenant 
the  bringing  of  his  evil  counsellors  and  accomplices 
to  condign  punishment,  and  not  only  to  leave  un- 
punished and  untouched  the  grand  offender,  but 
to  receive  him  back  again  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  many  violences  and  mischiefs,  dipped 
from  head  to  foot,  and  stained  over  with  the  blood 
of  thousands  that  were  his  faithful  subjects,  forced 
to  their  own  defence  against  a  civil  war  by  him 
first  raised  upon  them ;  and  to  receive  him  thus,  in 
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this  gory  pickle,  to  all  his  dignities  and  honours, 
covering  the  ignominious  and  horrid  purple  robe 
of  innocent  blood,  that  sat  so  close  about  him, 
with  the  glorious  purple  of  royalty  and  supreme 
rule,  the  reward  of  highest  excellence  and  virtue 
here  on  earth,  were  not  only  to  swear  and  cove- 
nant the  performance  of  an  unjust  vow,  the  strangest 
and  most  impious  to  the  face  of  God,  but  were  the 
most  unwise  and  unprudential  act  as  to  civil  go- 
vernment. 

382.  For  so  long  as  a  king  shall  find  by  ex- 
perience, that,  do  the  worst  he  can,  his  subjects, 
overawed  by  the  religion  of  their  own  covenant, 
will  only  prosecute  his  evil  instruments,  nor  dare 
to  touch  his  person ;  and  that  whatever  hath  been 
on  his  part  offended  or  transgressed,  he  shall  come 
off  at  last  with  the  same  reverence  to  his  person, 
and  the  same  honour  as  for  well  doing,  he  will  not 
fail  to  find  them  work ;  seeking  far  and  near,  and 
inviting  to  his  court  all  the  concourse  of  evil  coun- 
sellors, or  agents,  that  may  be  found  :  who,  tempted 
with  preferments  and  his  promise  to  uphold  them, 
will  hazard  easily  their  own  heads,  and  the  chance 
of  ten  to  one  but  they  shall  prevail  at  last,  over 
men  so  quelled  and  fitted  to  be  slaves  by  the  false 
conceit  of  a  religious  covenant.  And  they  in  that 
superstition  neither  wholly  yielding,  nor  to  the  ut- 
most resisting,  at  the  upshot  of  all  their  foolish 
war  and  expense,  will  find  to  have  done  no  more 
but  fetched  a  compass  only  of  their  miseries,  end- 
ing at  the  same  point  of  slavery,  and  in  the  same 
distractions  wherein  they  first  began. 
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383,  But  when  kings  themselves  are  made  as 
liable  to  punishment  as  their  evil  counsellors,  it 
will  be  both  as  dangerous  from  the  king  himself 
as  from  his  parliament,  to  those  that  evil  counsel 
him :  and  they,  who  else  would  be  his  readiest 
agents  in  evil,  will  then  not  fear  to  dissuade  or  to 
disobey  him,  not  only  in  respect  of  themselves  and 
their  own  lives,  which  for  his  sake  they  would  not 
seem  to  value,  but  in  respect  of  that  danger  which 
the  king  himself  may  incur,  whom  they  would 
seem  to  love  and  serve  with  greatest  fidelity.  On 
all  these  grounds  therefore  of  the  covenant  itself, 
whether  religious  or  political,  it  appears  likeliest, 
that  both  the  English  parliament  and  the  Scotch 
commissioners,  thus  interpreting  the  covenant,  (ais 
indeed  at  that  time  they  were  the  best  and  most 
authentical  interpreters  joined  together,)  answered 
the  king  unanimously,  in  their  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary the  13th,  1645,  that  till  security  and  satisfac- 
tion first  given  to  both  kingdoms  for  the  blood 
spilled,  for  the  Irish  rebels  brought  over,  and  for 
the  war  in  Ireland  by  him  fomented,  they  could 
in  nowise  yield  their  consent  to  his  return. 

384.  Here  was  satisfaction,  full  two  years  and 
upward  after  the  covenant  taken,  demanded  of  the 
king  by  both  nations  in  parliament  for  crimes  at 
least  capital,  wherewith  they  charged  him.  x\nd 
what  satisfaction  could  be  given  for  so  much  blood, 
but  justice  upon  him  that  spilled  it?  till  which 
done,  they  neither  took  themselves  bound  to  grant 
him  the  exercise  of  his  regal  office  by  any  mean- 
ing of  the  covenant  which   they  then   declared. 
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(though  other  meanings  have  been  since  contrived,) 
nor  so  much  regarded  the  safety  of  his  person,  as 
to  admit  of  his  return  among  them  from  the  midst 
of  those  whom  they  declared  to  be  his  greatest 
enemies;  nay,  from  himself  as  from  an  actual 
enemy,  not  as  from  a  king,  they  demanded  se- 
curity. But  if  the  covenant,  all  this  notwithstand- 
ing, swore  otherwise  to  preserve  him  than  in  the 
preservation  of  true  religion  and  our  liberties, 
against  which  he  fought,  if  not  in  arms,  yet  in 
resolution,  to  his  dying  day,  and  now  after  death 
still  fights  again  in  this  his  book,  the  covenant  was 
better  broken,  than  he  saved.  And  God  hath  tes- 
tified by  all  propitious  and  the  most  evident  signs, 
whereby  in  these  latter  times  he  is  wont  to  testify 
what  pleases  him,  that  such  a  solemn  and  for 
many  ages  unexampled  act  of  due  punishment 
was  no  «nockery  of  justice,  but  a  most  grateful 
and  well-pleasing  sacrifice.  Neither  was  it  to  cover 
their  perjury,  as  he  accuses,  but  to  uncover  his 
perjury  to  the  oath  of  his  coronation. 

385.  The  rest  of  his  discourse  quite  forgets  the 
title ;  and  turns  his  meditations  upon  death  into 
obloquy  and  bitter  vehemence  against  his  "judges 
and  accusei*s;"  imitating  therein,  not  our  Saviour, 
but  his  grandmother,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  as  also 
in  the  most  of  his  other  scruples,  exceptions,  and 
evasions ;  and  from  whom  he  seems  to  have  learnt, 
as  it  were  by  heart,  or  else  by  kind,  that  which  is 
thought  by  his  admirers  to  be  the  most  virtuous, 
most  manly,  most  Christian,  and  most  martyr-like, 
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both  of  his  words  and  speeches  here,  and  of  his 
answers  and  behaviour  at  his  trial. 

386.  "  It  is  a  sad  fate,"  he  saith,  "  to  have  his 
enemies  both  accusers,  parties,  and  judges."  Sad 
indeed,  but  no  sufficient  plea  to  acquit  him  from 
being  so  judged.  For  what  malefactor  might  not 
sometimes  plead  the  like  ?  If  his  own  crimes  have 
made  all  men  his  enemies,  who  else  can  judge 
him  ?  They  of  the  powdei'-plot  against  his  father 
might  as  well  have  jDleaded  the  same.  Nay,  at 
the  resurrection  it  may  as  well  be  pleaded,  that 
the  saints,  who  then  shall  judge  the  world,  are 
"  both  enemies,  judges,  parties,  and  accusers." 

387.  So  much  he  thinks  to  abound  in  his  own 
defence,  that  he  undertakes  an  unmeasurable  task, 
to  bespeak  "  the  singular  care  and  protection  of 
God  over  all  kings,"  as  being  the  greatest  patrons 
of  law,  justice,  order,  and  religion  on  earth.  But 
what  patrons  they  be,  God  in  the  Scripture  oft 
enough  hath  expressed ;  and  the  earth  itself  hath 
too  long  groaned  under  the  burden  of  their  in- 
justice, disorder,  and  irreligion.  Therefore  "  to 
bind  their  kings  in  chains,  and  their  nobles  with 
links  of  iron,"  is  an  honour  belonging  to  his  saints ; 
not  to  build  Babel,  (which  was  Nimrod's  work,  the 
first  king,  and  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was 
Babel,)  but  to  destroy  it,  especially  that  spiritual 
Babel :  and  first  to  overcome  those  European  kings, 
which  receive  their  power,  not  from  God,  but  from 
the  beast;  and  are  counted  no  better  than  his  ten 
horns.     "  These  shall  hate  the  great  whore,"  and 
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yet  "  shall  give  their  kingdoms  to  the  beast  that 
carries  her;  they  shall  commit  fornication  Avith 
her,"  and  yet  "  shall  burn  her  with  fire,"  and  yet 
"  shall  lament  the  fall  of  Babylon,"  where  they 
fornicated  with  her.  Revelations  chap.  xvii.  and 
xviii. 

388.  Thus  shall  they  be  to  and  fro,  doubtful 
and  ambiguous  in  all  their  doings,  until  at  last, 
"  joining  their  armies  with  the  beast,"  whose  power 
first  raised  them,  they  shall  perish  with  him  by 
the  "  King  of  kings,"  against  whom  they  have  re- 
belled ;  and  "  the  fowls  shall  eat  their  flesh."  This 
is  their  doom  written.  Rev.  xix.,  and  the  utmost 
that  we  find  concerning  them  in  these  latter  days ; 
which  we  have  much  more  cause  to  believe,  than 
his  unwarranted  revelation  here,  prophesying  what 
shall  follow  after  his  death,  with  the  spirit  of  en- 
mity, not  of  St.  John. 

389.  He  would  fain  bring  us  out  of  conceit  with 
the  good  success,  which  God  hath  vouchsafed  us. 
We  measure  not  our  cause  by  our  success,  but  our 
success  by  our  cause.  Yet  certainly  in  a  good 
cause  success  is  a  good  confirmation  ;  for  God  hath 
promised  it  to  good  men  almost  in  every  leaf  of 
Scripture.  If  it  argue  not  for  us,  we  are  sure  it 
argues  not  against  us ;  but  as  much  or  more  for  us, 
than  ill  success  argues  for  them ;  for  to  the  wicked 
God  hath  denounced  ill  success  in  all  they  take 
in  hand. 

390.  He  hopes  much  of  those  "  softer  tempers," 
as  he   calls   them,  and  "  less  advantaged  by  his 
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ruin,  that  their  consciences  do  already"  gripe  them. 
It  is  true,  there  be  a  sort  of  moody,  hotbrained, 
and  alway  unedified  consciences ;  apt  to  engage 
their  leaders  into  great  and  dangerous  affairs  past 
retirement,  and  then  upon  a  sudden  qualm  and 
swimming  of  their  conscience,  to  betray  them 
basely  in  the  midst  of  what  was  chiefly  under- 
taken for  their  sakes.  Let  such  men  never  meet 
with  any  faithful  parliament  to  hazard  for  them ; 
never  with  any  noble  spirit  to  conduct  and  lead 
them  out :  but  let  them  live  and  die  in  servile 
condition  and  their  scrupulous  queasiness,  if  no 
instruction  will  confirm  them  !  Others  there  be, 
in  whose  consciences  the  loss  of  gain,  and  those 
advantages  they  hoped  for,  hath  sprung  a  sudden 
leak.  These  are  they  that  cry  out.  The  covenant 
broken  I  and  to  keep  it  better,  slide  back  into  neu- 
trality, or  join  actually  with  incendiaries  and 
malignants.  But  God  hath  eminently  begun  to 
punish  those,  first  in  Scotland,  then  in  Ulster,  who 
have  provoked  him  with  the  most  hateful  kind  of 
mockery,  to  break  his  covenant  under  pretence  of 
strictest  keeping  it ;  and  hath  subjected  them  to 
those  malignants,  with  whom  they  scrupled  not 
to  be  associates.  In  God  therefore  we  shall  not 
fear  what  their  false  fraternity  can  do  against  us. 

391.  He  seeks  again  with  cunning  words  to  turn 
our  success  into  our  sin:  but  might  call  to  mind, 
that  the  Scripture  speaks  of  those  also,  who  "when 
God  slew  them,  then  sought  him  ;"  yet  did  but 
"  flatter  him  with  their  mouth,  and  lied  to  him 
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with  their  tongues ;  for  their  heart  was  not  right 
with  him."  And  there  was  one,  who  in  the  time 
of  his  affliction  trespassed  more  against  God.  This 
was  that  King  Ahaz. 

392.  He  glories  much  in  the  forgiveness  of  his 
enemies ;  so  did  his  grandmother  at  her  death. 
Wise  men  would  sooner  have  believed  him,  had 
he  not  so  often  told  us  so.  But  he  hopes  to  erect 
"  the  trophies  of  his  charity  over  us."  And  tro- 
phies of  charity  no  doubt  will  be  as  glorious  as 
trumpets  before  the  alms  of  hypocrites ;  and  more 
especially  the  trophies  of  such  an  aspiring  charity, 
as  offers  in  his  prayer  to  share  victory  with  God's 
compassion,  which  is  over  all  his  works.  Such 
prayers  as  these  may  haply  catch  the  people,  as 
was  intended  :  but  how  they  please  God  is  to  be 
much  doubted,  though  prayed  in  secret,  much  less 
written  to  be  divulged.  Which  perhaps  may  gain 
him  after  death  a  short,  contemptible,  and  soon 
fading  reward  ;  not  what  he  aims  at,  to  stir  the 
constancy  and  solid  firmness  of  any  wise  man,  or 
to  unsettle  the  conscience  of  any  knowing  Chris- 
tian, (if  he  could  ever  aim  at  a  thing  so  hopeless, 
and  above  the  genius  of  his  cleric  elocution,)  but 
to  catch  the  worthless  approbation  of  an  incon- 
stant, irrational,  and  image-doting  rabble;  that 
like  a  credulous  and  hapless  herd,  begotten  to 
servility,  and  enchanted  with  these  popular  insti- 
tutes of  tyranny,  subscribed  with  a  new  device  of 
the  king's  picture  at  his  prayers,  liold  out  both 
their  ears  with  such  delight  and  ravishment  to  be 
stigmatized  and  bored  through,  in  witness. of  their 
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own  voluntary  and  beloved  baseness.  The  rest, 
whom  perhaps  ignorance  without  malice,  or  some 
error,  less  than  fatal,  hath  for  the  time  misled,  on 
this  side  sorcery  or  obduration,  may  find  the  grace 
and  good  guidancCj  to  bethink  themselves  and 
recover. 
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COMMONWEALTH. 


During  the  confusion  and  disorders  of  the  year  1659,  when,  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  notwithstanding  a  republican  majoritj'  in  the  parliament,  the  partisans 
of  the  Stuarts,  in  conjunction  «-ith  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  clamoured  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  exiled  family,  Milton,  inspired  with  shame  and  indignation  by  the 
relapse  of  his  countrj'men,  or  a  large  portion  of  them  at  least,  into  their  old  passion 
for  ser^utude,  composed  the  following  pieces,  in  which  he  warns  the  nation  against 
their  fatal  error,  foretells  the  e\'ils  they  would  ine\'itably  bring  upon  themseh-es,  and 
to  which  they  should  see  no  end,  but  by  undoing  what  they  were  now  so  eager  to 
accomplish.  His  prophecy  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter;  and,  after  a  disgraceful 
interval  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  Stuarts,  together  with  the  doctrines  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  passive  obedience,  were  finally  banished  together  from  these 
realms  in  1G88.  The  first  of  these  tracts,  Dr.  Symmons  observes,  "  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Toland,  and  is  well-worthy  of  the  reader's  attention.  After  an  interval  of 
a  few  months,  he  inscribed  to  Monk,  who  now  seemed  to  command  the  issue  of 
things,  his  '  Mode  of  Establishing  a  Commonwealth  ;'  a  piece  intended  rather  to 
expose  the  evils  necessarily  consequent  to  the  nation's  relapse  into  its  old  \-assalage 
under  kings,  and  to  demonstrate  the  preference  of  a  republican  to  a  monarchical  go- 
vernment, than  to  propose  any  just  model  of  a  popular  constitution.  "* 

*  Life  of  Wilton,  p.  477- 
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[IN  A  LEITER  TO  A  FRIEND-] 


1.  Sir,  Upon  the  sad  and  serious  discourse 
which  we  fell  into  last  night,  concerning  these 
dangerous  ruptures  of  the  Commonwealth,  scarce 
yet  in  her  infancy,  which  cannot  be  without  some 
inward  flaw  in  her  bowels;  I  began  to  consider 
more  intensely  thereon  than  hitherto  I  have  been 
wont,  resigning  myself  to  the  wisdom  and  care  of 
those  who  had  the  government;  and  not  finding 
that  either  God  or  the  public  required  more  of  me, 
than  my  prayers  for  them  that  govern.  And  since 
you  have  not  only  stirred  up  my  thoughts,  by  ac- 
quainting me  with  the  state  of  affairs,  more  in- 
wardly than  I  knew  before ;  but  also  have  desired 
me  to  set  down  my  opinion  thereof,  trusting  to 
your  ingenuity,  I  shall  give  you  freely  my  ap- 
prehension, both  of  our  present  evils,  and  what 
expedients,  if  God  in  mercy  regard  us,  may  re- 
move them. 

Y  2 
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2.  I  will  begin  with  telling  you  how  I  was  over- 
joyed, when  I  heard  that  the  army,  under  the 
working  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  as  I  thought,  and 
still  hope  well,  had  been  so  far  wrought  to  Chris- 
tian humility,  and  self-denial,  as  to  confess  in 
public  their  backsliding  from  the  good  old  cause, 
and  to  show  the  fruits  of  their  repentance,  in  the 
righteousness  of  their  restoring  the  old  famous 
parliament,  which  they  had  without  just  authority 
dissolved.  I  call  it  the  famous  parliament,  though 
not  the  harmless,  since  none  well-afFected  but  will 
confess,  they  have  deserved  much  more  of  these 
nations,  than  they  have  undeserved.  And  I  per- 
suade me,  that  God  was  pleased  with  their  restitu- 
tion, signing  it,  as  he  did,  with  such  a  signal  victory, 
when  so  great  a  part  of  the  nation  were  desperately 
conspired  to  call  back  again  their  Egyptian 
bondage. 

3.  So  much  the  more  it  now  amazes  me,  that 
they,  whose  lips  were  yet  scarce  closed  from  giving 
thanks  for  that  great  deliverance,  should  be  now 
relapsing,  and  so  soon  again  backsliding  into  the 
same  fault,  which  they  confessed  so  lately  and  so 
solemnly  to  God  and  the  world,  and  more  lately 
punished  in  those  Cheshire  rebels ;  that  they  should 
now  dissolve  that  parliament,  which  they  them- 
selves re-established,  and  acknowledged  for  their 
supreme  power  in  their  other  day's  humble  repre- 
sentation :  and  all  this,  for  no  apparent  cause  of 
public  concernment  to  the  church  or  common- 
wealth, but  only  for  discommissioning  nine  great 
officers  in  the  army ;  which  had  not  been  done,  as 
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is  reported,  but  upon  notice  of  their  intentions 
against  the  parliament. 

4.  I  presume  not  to  give  my  censure  on  this 
action,  not  knowing,  as  yet  I  do  not,  the  bottom  of 
it,  I  speak  only  what  it  appears  to  us  without 
doors,  till  better  cause  be  declared,  and  I  am  sure 
to  all  other  nations  most  illegal  and  scandalous,  I 
fear  me  barbarous,  or  rather  scarce  to  be  exampled 
among  any  barbarians,  that  a  paid  army  should, 
for  no  other  cause,  thus  subdue  the  supreme  power 
that  set  them  up.  This,  I  say,  other  nations  will 
judge  to  the  sad  dishonour  of  that  army,  lately  so 
renowned  for  the  civilest  and  best  ordered  in  the 
world,  and  by  us  here  at  home,  for  the  most  con- 
scientious. Certainly,  if  the  great  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Holland,  French,  or  Venetian  forces, 
should  thus  sit  in  council,  and  write  from  garrison 
to  garrison  against  their  superiors,  they  might  as 
easily  reduce  the  K.ing  of  France,  or  Duke  of  Venice, 
and  put  the  United  Provinces  in  like  disorder  and 
confusion.  Why  do  they  not,  being  most  of  them 
held  ignorant  of  true  religion  ?  because  the  light 
of  nature,  the  laws  of  human  society,  the  reverence 
of  their  magistrates,  covenants,  engagements,  loy- 
alty, allegiance,  keeps  them  in  awe. 

5.  How  grievous  will  it  then  be !  how  infamous 
to  the  true  religion  which  we  profess !  how  dis- 
honourable to  the  name  of  God,  that  his  fear  and 
the  power  of  his  knowledge  in  an  army  professing 
to  be  his,  should  not  work  that  obedience,  that 
fidelity  to  their  supreme  magistrates,  that  levied 
them  and  paid  them ;  when  the  light  of  nature. 
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the  laws  of  human  society,  covenants  and  contracts, 
yea  common  shame,  works  in  other  armies,  amongst 
the  worst  of  them  !  Which  will  undoubtedly  pull 
down  the  heavy  judgment  of  God  among  us,  who 
cannot  but  avenge  these  hypocrisies,  violations  of 
truth  and  holiness ;  if  they  be  indeed  so  as  they 
yet  seem.  For  neither  do  I  speak  this  in  reproach 
to  the  army,  but  as  jealous  of  their  honour,  incit- 
ing them  to  manifest  and  publish  with  all  speed, 
some  better  cause  of  these  their  late  actions,  than 
hath  hitherto  appeared,  and  to  find  out  the  Achan 
amongst  them,  whose  close  ambition  in  all  like- 
lihood abuses  their  honest  natures  against  their 
meaning  to  these  disorders;  their  readiest  way  to 
bring  in  again  the  common  enemy,  and  with  him 
the  destruction  of  true  religion,  and  civil  liberty. 

6.  But,  because  our  evils  are  now  grown  more 
dangerous  and  extreme,  than  to  be  remedied  by 
complaints,  it  concerns  us  now  to  find  out  what 
remedies  may  be  likeliest  to  save  us  from  approach- 
ing ruin.  Being  now  in  anarchy,  without  a  coun- 
selling and  governing  power;  and  the  army,  I 
suppose,  finding  themselves  insufficient  to  dis- 
charge at  once  both  military  and  civil  affairs,  the 
first  thing  to  be  found  out  with  all  speed,  without 
which  no  commonwealth  can  subsist,  must  be 
a  senate  or  general  council  of  state,  in  whom  must 
be  the  power,  first  to  preserve  the  public  peace ; 
next,  the  commerce  with  foreign  nations ;  and 
lastly,  to  raise  moneys  for  the  management  of  these 
affairs :  this  must  either  be  the  parliament  re-ad- 
mitted to  sit,  or  a  council  of  state  allowed  of  by  the 
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army,  since  they  only  now  have  the  power.  The 
terms  to  be  stood  on  are,  liberty  of  conscience  to 
all  professing  Scripture  to  be  the  rule  of  their 
faith  and  worship;  and  the  abjuration  of  a  single 
person. 

7.  Tf  the  parliament  be  again  thought  on,  to 
salve  honour  on  both  sides,  the  well-affected  part 
of  the  city,  and  the  congregated  churches,  may  be 
induced  to  mediate  by  public  addresses,  and  bro- 
therly beseechings;  which,  if  there  be  that  saint- 
ship  among  us  which  is  talked  of,  ought  to  be  of 
highest  and  undeniable  persuasion  to  reconcile- 
ment. If  the  parliament  be  thought  well  dissolved, 
as  not  complying  fully  to  grant  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  the  necessary  consequence  th(#eof, 
the  removal  of  a  forced  maintenance  from  minis- 
ters, then  must  the  army  forthwith  choose  a  council 
of  state,  whereof  as  many  to  be  of  the  parliament, 
as  are  undoubtedly  affected  to  these  two  conditions 
proposed. 

8.  That  which  I  conceive  only  able  to  cement, 
and  unite  for  ever  the  army,  either  to  the  parlia- 
ment recalled,  or  this  chosen  council,  must  be  a 
mutual  league  and  oath,  private  or  public,  not  to 
desert  one  another  till  death :  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  army  be  kept  up,  and  all  these  officers  in  their 
places  during  life,  and  so  likewise  the  parliament 
or  counsellors  of  state ;  which  will  be  no  way  un- 
just, considering  their  known  merits  on  either  side, 
in  council  or  in  field,  unless  any  be  found  false  to 
any  of  these  two  principles,  or  otherwise  person- 
ally criminous  in  the  judgment  of  both  parties.    If 
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such  a  union  as  this  be  not  accepted  on  the  army's 
part,  be  confident  there  is  a  single  person  under- 
neath. 

9.  That  the  army  be  upheld,  the  necessity  of  our 
affairs  and  factions  will  constrain  long  enough, 
perhaps,  to  content  the  longest  liver  in  the  army. 
And  whether  the  civil  government  be  an  annual 
democracy,  or  a  perpetual  aristocracy,  is  not  to  me 
a  consideration  for  the  extremities  wherein  we  are, 
and  the  hazard  of  our  safety  from  our  common 
enemy,  gaping  at  present  to  devour  us.  That  it  be 
not  an  oligarchy,  or  the  faction  of  a  few,  may  be 
easily  prevented  by  the  numbers  of  their  own 
choosing,  who  may  be  found  infallibly  constant  to 
those  two  conditions  fore-named,  full  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  the  abjuration  of  monarchy  pro- 
posed :  and  the  well-ordered  committees  of  their 
faith  fullest  adherents  in  every  county,  may  give 
this  government  the  resemblance  and  effects  of  a 
perfect  democracy.  As  for  the  reformation  of  laws, 
and  the  places  of  judicature,  whether  to  be  here, 
as  at  present,  or  in  every  county,  as  hath  been 
long  aimed  at,  and  many  such  proposals,  tending 
no  doubt  to  public  good,  they  may  be  considered 
in  due  time,  when  we  are  past  these  pernicious 
pangs,  in  a  hopeful  way  of  health,  and  firm  con- 
stitution. 

10.  But  unless  these  things,  which  I  have  above 
proposed,  one  way  or  other,  be  once  settled,  in  my 
fear,  which  God  avert,  we  instantly  ruin ;  or  at 
best  become  the  servants  of  one  or  other  single  per- 
son, the  secret  author  and  fomenter  of  these  dis- 
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turbances.  You  have  the  sum  of  my  present 
thoughts,  as  much  as  I  understand  of  these  affairs, 
freely  imparted ;  at  your  request,  and  the  persua- 
sion you  wrought  in  me,  that  I  might  chance 
hereby  to  be  some  way  serviceable  to  the  common- 
wealth, in  a  time  when  all  ought  to  be  endeavour- 
ing what  good  they  can,  whether  much  or  but 
little.  With  this  you  may  do  what  you  please, 
put  out,  put  in,  communicate,  or  suppress:  you 
offend  not  me,  who  only  have  obeyed  your  opinion, 
that  in  doing  what  I  have  done,  I  might  happen 
to  offer  something  which  might  be  of  some  use  in 
this  great  time  of  need.  However,  I  have  not  been 
wanting  to  the  opportunity  which  you  presented 
before  me,  of  showing  the  readiness  which  I  have 
in  the  midst  of  my  unfitness,  to  whatever  may  be 
required  of  me,  as  a  public  duty. 

October  20,  1659. 


BRIEF   DELINEATION 


OF    A 


FREE    COMMONWEALTH. 

[IN  A  LEITEK  TO  GENERAL  MONK.] 


L  First,  All  endeavours  speedily  to  be  used, 
that  the  ensuing  election  be  of  such  as  are  already 
firm,  or  inclinable  to  constitute  a  free  common- 
wealth, (according  to  the  former  qualifications 
decreed  in  parliament,  and  not  yet  repealed,  as  I 
hear,)  without  single  person,  or  house  of  lords.  If 
these  be  not  such,  but  the  contrary,  who  foresees 
not,  that  our  liberties  will  be  utterly  lost  in  this 
next  parliament,  without  some  powerful  course 
taken,  of  speediest  prevention  ?  The  speediest 
way  will  be  to  call  up  forthwith  the  chief  gentle- 
men out  of  every  county  ;  to  lay  before  them  (as 
your  excellency  hath  already,  both  in  your  pub- 
lished letters  to  the  army,  and  your  declaration 
recited  to  the  members  of  parliament)  the  danger 
and  confusion  of  readmitting  kingship  in  this 
land ;  especially  against  the  rules  of  all  prudence 
and  example,  in  a  family  once  ejected,  and  there- 
by not  to  be  trusted  with  the  power  of  revenge. 
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That  you  will  not  longer  delay  them  with  vain 
expectation,  but  will  put  into  their  hands  forth- 
with the  ])ossession  of  a  free  commonwealth ;  if 
they  will  first  return  immediately  and  elect  them, 
by  such  at  least  of  the  people  as  are  rightly  qua- 
lified, a  standing  council  in  every  city  and  great 
town,  which  may  then  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  city,  continually  to  consult  the  good  and  flou- 
rishing state  of  that  place,  with  a  competent  ter- 
ritory adjoined  ;  to  assume  the  judicial  laws,  either 
those  that  are,  or  such  as  they  themselves  shall 
new  make  severally,  in  each  commonalty,  and  all 
judicatures,  all  magistracies,  to  the  administration 
of  all  justice  between  man  and  man,  and  all  the 
ornaments  of  public  civility,  academies,  and 
such  like,  in  their  own  hands.  Matters  appertain- 
ing to  men  of  several  counties  or  territories, 
may  be  determined,  as  they  are  here  at  London, 
or  in  some  more  convenient  place,  under  equal 
judges. 

2.  Next,  That  in  every  such  capital  place,  they 
will  choose  them  the  usual  number  of  ablest 
knights  and  burgesses,  engaged  for  a  common- 
wealth, to  make  up  the  parliament,  or  (as  it  will 
from  henceforth  be  better  called)  the  Grand  or 
general  Council  of  the  Nation  :  whose  office  must 
be,  with  due  caution,  to  dispose  of  forces  both  by 
sea  and  land,  under  the  conduct  of  your  excel- 
lency, for  the  preservation  of  peace,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  must  raise  and  manage  the  public 
revenue,  but  with  provident  inspection  of  their 
accompts ;    must   administer    all    foreign    affairs. 
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make  all  general  laws,  peace  or  war,  but  not 
without  assent  of  the  standing  council  in  each 
city,  or  such  other  general  assembly  as  may  be 
called  on  such  occasion,  from  the  whole  territory, 
where  they  may,  without  much  trouble,  deliberate 
on  all  things  fully,  and  send  up  their  suffrages 
within  a  set  time,  by  deputies  appointed. 

3.  Though  this  grand  council  be  perpetual,  (as 
in  that  book  I  proved  would  be  best  and  most 
conformable  to  best  examples,)  yet  they  will  then, 
thus  limited,  have  so  little  matter  in  their  hands, 
or  jjower  to  endanger  our  liberty ;  and  the  people 
so  much  in  theirs,  to  prevent  them,  having  all 
judicial  laws  in  their  own  choice,  and  free  votes  in 
all  those  which  concern  generally  the  whole  com- 
monwealth ;  that  we  shall  have  little  cause  to  fear 
the  perpetuity  of  our  general  senate ;  which  will 
be  then  nothing  else  but  a  firm  foundation  and 
custody  of  our  public  liberty,  peace,  and  union, 
through  the  whole  commonwealth,  and  the  trans- 
actors of  our  affairs  with  foreign  nations.  If  this 
yet  be  not  thought  enough,  the  known  expedient 
may  at  length  be  used,  of  a  partial  rotation. 

4.  Lastly,  If  these  gentlemen  convocated  refuse 
these  fair  and  noble  offers  of  immediate  liberty, 
and  happy  condition,  no  doubt  there  be  enough 
in  every  county  who  will  thankfully  accept  them  ; 
your  excellency  once  more  declaring  publicly  this 
to  be  your  mind,  and  having  a  faithful  veteran 
army,  so  ready  and  glad  to  assist  you  in  the  pro- 
secution thereof.  For  the  full  and  absolute  admi- 
nistration  of  law  in  every  county,  which   is  the 
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difficultest  of  these  proposals,  hath  been  of  most 
long  desired ;  and  the  not  granting  it  held  a  ge- 
neral grievance.  The  rest,  when  they  shall  see 
the  beginnings  and  proceedings  of  these  constitu- 
tions proposed,  and  the  orderly,  the  decent,  the 
civil,  the  safe,  the  noble  effects  thereof,  will  be 
soon  convinced,  and  by  degrees  come  in  of  their 
own  accord,  to  be  partakers  of  so  happy  a  govern- 
ment. 


MODE  OF  ESTABLISHING 


FREE    COMMONWEALTH.  (') 


[FIRST   PUBLISHED  IN  1660.] 


Et  nos 


Consilium  dedimus  Syllae,  demus  populo  nunc. 


I.  Althotgh,  since  the  writing  of  this  trea- 
tise, the  face  of  things  hath  had  some  change, 
writs  for  new  elections  have  been  recalled,  and 
the  members  at  first  chosen  re-admitted  from  ex- 
clusion ;  yet  not  a  little  rejoicing  to  hear  declared 

(')  The  title  under  which  this  short  work  has  been  hitherto 
printed  is,  "  The  ready  and  easy  AV^ay  to  establish  a  JTree 
Commonwealth,  and  the  Excellence  thereof,  compared  with  the 
Inconveniencies  and  Dangers  of  re-admitting  Kingship  in  this 
Nation."  For  the  advocates  of  absolute  monarchy  he  entertained 
a  sovereign  contempt,  traces  of  which  are  everywhere  visible 
in  his  works ;  but  especially  in  the  Eikonoklastes,  where,  ani- 
madverting on  the  desire  of  the  more  ignorant  and  base- 
minded  among  the  peojjle  to  recal  the  exiled  Stuart,  he  says  : 
"  But  the  people,  exorbitant  and  excessive  in  all  their  motions, 
are  prone  ofttimes  not  to  a  religious  only,  but  to  a  civil  kind 
of  idolatry,  in  idolizing  their  kings ;  though  never  more  mis- 
taken in  the  object  of  their  worship :  heretofore  being  wont  to 
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the  resolution  of  those  who  are  in  power,  tending 
to  the  establishment  of  a  free  commonwealth,  and 
to  remove,  if  it  be  possible,  this  noxious  humour 
of  returning  to  bondage,  instilled  of  late  by  some 
deceivers,  and  nourished  from  bad  principles  and 
false  apprehensions  among  too  many  of  the  people ; 
I  thought  best  not  to  suppress  what  I  had  written, (*) 
hoping  that  it  may  now  be  of  much  more  use  and 
concernment  to  be  freely  published,  in  the  midst 
of  our  elections  to  a  free  parliament,  or  their  sit- 
ting to  consider  freely  of  the  government ;  whom 
it  behoves  to  have  all  things  represented  to  them 
that   may  direct   their  judgment   therein  ;  and  I 

repute  for  saints  those  faithful  and  courageous  barons,  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  field,  making  glorious  war  against  tyrants  for 
the  common  liberty  ;  as  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
against  Henry  III. ;  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
against  Edward  II.  But  now,  with  a  besotted  and  degenerate 
baseness  of  spirit,  except  some  few  who  yet  retain  in  them  the 
(dd  English  fortitude  and  love  of  freedom,  and  have  testified  it 
by  their  matchless  deeds,  imbastardized  from  the  ancient  noble- 
ness of  their  ancestors,  are  ready  to  fall  flat  and  give  adoration 
to  the  image  and  memory  of  this  man,  who  hath  offered  at  more 
cunning  fetches  to  undermine  our  liberties,  and  put  tyranny  into 
an  art,  than  any  British  king  before  him." 

(-)  Upon  this  attempt  of  Milton  at  composing  the  distractions 
of  his  country.  Dr.  Johnson  remarks  :  "  Even  in  the  year  of 
the  restoration  he  bated  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  but  was  faiitas- 
tical  enough  to  think  that  the  nation,  agitated  as  it  was,  might 
be  settled  by  a  pamphlet."  Milton  was  not  without  hope  that 
reason  and  common  sense,  though  urged  in  a  pamphlet,  might 
have  some  weight  with  his  countrymen,  whom  he  saw  still 
hesitating  to  put  their  necks  in  the  yoke ;  and  at  all  events, 
considered  it  his  duty  to  lift  up  a  warning  voice,  cautioning 
them  before  it  should  be  too  late.  In  the  next  page  Johnson 
speaks  of  him  as  *' kicking  when  he  could  strike  no  longer;" 
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never  read  of  any  state,  scarce  of  any  tyrant,  grown 
so  incurable,  as  to  refuse  counsel  from  any  in  a 
time  of  public  deliberation,  much  less  to  be 
offended.  If  their  absolute  determination  be  to 
enthral  us,  before  so  long  a  Lent  of  servitude, 
they  may  permit  us  a  little  shroving-time  first, 
wherein  to  speak  freely,  and  take  our  leaves  of 
liberty.  (')  And  because  in  the  former  edition, 
through  haste,  many  faults  escaped,  and  many 
books  were  suddenly  dispersed,  ere  the  note  to 
mend  them  could  be  sent,  I  took  the  opportunity 
from  this  occasion  to  revise  and  somewhat  to  en- 
large the  whole  discourse,  especially  that  part 
which  argues  for  a  perpetual  senate.  The  treatise 
thus  revised  and  enlarged,  is  as  follows  : 

2.  The  Parliament  of  England,  assisted  by  a 
great  number  of  the  people  who  appeared  and 
stuck  to  them  faith  fullest  in  defence  of  religion 
and  their  civil  liberties,  judging  kingship  by  long 
experience  a  government  unnecessary,  burdensome, 
and  dangerous,  justly  and  magnanimously  abo- 
lished it,  turning  regal  bondage  into  a  free  com- 
monwealth, to  the  admiration  and  terror  of  our 
emulous  neighbours.    They  took  themselves  not 

and  again,  further  on,  describes  him  "  skulking  from  the  ap- 
proach of  his  king ;"  forgetting  that  that  same  king  had  for 
years  been  skulking  from  the  parliament,  and  subsisting  on  the 
contemptuous  pity  of  a  foreign  despot,  to  whom,  when  rein- 
stated in  his  kingdom,  he  was  content,  if  history  may  be  be- 
lieved, to  become  the  pensioned  slave. 
(^)  A  melancholy  leave-taking  ;    for, 

"  Jove  fixed  it  certain  that  the  fatal  day 
That  makes  man  sla\e,  takes  half  his  worth  away." 
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bound  by  the  light  of  nature  or  religion  to  any- 
former  covenant,  from  which  the  king  himself,  by 
many  forfeitures  of  a  latter  date  or  discovery,  and 
our  own  longer  consideration  thereon,  had  more 
and  more  unbound  us,  both  to  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity ;  as  hath  been  ever  the  justice  and  the  pru- 
dence of  all  wise  nations,  that  have  ejected  ty- 
ranny. They  covenanted  "  to  preserve  the  king's 
person  and  authority,  in  the  preservation  of  the 
true  religion,  and  our  liberties ;"  not  in  his  en- 
deavouring to  bring  in  upon  our  consciences  a 
popish  religion ;  upon  our  liberties,  thraldom ; 
upon  our  lives,  destruction,  by  his  occasioning,  if 
not  complotting,  as  was  after  discovered,  the  Irish 
massacre;  his  fomenting  and  arming  the  rebellion  ; 
his  covert  leaguing  with  the  rebels  against  us ;  his 
refusing,  more  than  seven  times,  propositions  most 
just  and  necessary  to  the  true  religion  and  our 
liberties,  tendered  him  by  the  parliament  both  of 
England  and  Scotland.  They  made  not  their  cove- 
nant concerning  him  with  no  difference  between  a 
king  and  a  God  ;  or  promised  him,  as  Job  did  to 
the  Almighty,  "  to  trust  in  him  though  he  slay  us  :" 
they  vinderstood  that  the  solemn  engagement, 
wherein  we  all  forswore  kingship,  was  no  more  a 
breach  of  the  covenant,  than  the  covenant  was  of 
the  protestation  before,  but  a  faithful  and  prudent 
going  on  both  in  words  well  weighed,  and  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  covenant  "  without  respect  of 
persons,"  when  we  could  not  serve  two  contrary 
masters,  God  and  the  king,  or  the  king  and  that 
more  supreme  law,  sworn  in  the  first  place  to  main- 

VOL.  II.  z 
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tain  our  safety  and  our  liberty.  They  knew  the 
people  of  England  to  be  a  free  people,  themselves 
the  representers  of  that  freedom ;  and  although 
many  were  excluded,  and  as  many  fled  (so  they 
pretended)  from  tumults  to  Oxford,  yet  they  were 
left  a  sufficient  number  to  act  in  parliament,  there- 
fore not  bound  by  any  statute  of  preceding  par- 
liaments, but  by  the  law  of  nature  only,  which  is 
the  only  law  of  laws  truly  and  properly  to  all 
mankind  fundamental ;  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  all  government ;  to  which  no  parliament  or 
people  that  will  thoroughly  reform,  but  may  and 
must  have  recourse,  as  they  had,  and  must  yet 
have,  in  church-reformation  (if  they  thoroughly 
intend  it)  to  evangelic  rules ;  not  to  ecclesiastical 
canons,  though  never  so  ancient,  so  ratified  and 
established  in  the  land  by  statutes  which  for  the 
most  part  are  mere  positive  laws,  neither  natural 
nor  moral  :  and  so  by  any  parliament,  for  just  and 
serious  considerations,  without  scruple  to  be  at 
any  time  repealed. 

3.  If  others  of  their  number  in  these  things  were 
under  force,  they  were  not,  but  under  free  con- 
science; if  others  were  excluded  by  a  power  which 
they  could  not  resist,  they  were  not  therefore  to 
leave  the  helm  of  government  in  no  hands,  to  dis- 
continue their  care  of  the  public  peace  and  safety, 
to  desert  the  people  in  anarchy  and  confusion,  no 
more  than  w  hen  so  many  of  their  members  left  them, 
as  made  up  in  outward  formality  a  more  legal  par- 
liament of  three  estates  against  them.  The  best- 
affected    also,  and    best-principled  of  the   people, 
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stood  not  numbering  or  computing,  on  whlcli  side 
were  most  voices  in  parliament,  but  on  which  side 
appeared  to  them  most  reason,  most  safety,  when 
the  house  divided  upon  main  matters.  What  was 
well-mentioned  and  advised,  they  examined  not 
whether  fear  or  persuasion  carried  it  in  the  vote, 
neither  did  they  measure  votes  and  counsels  by  the 
intentions  of  them  that  voted  ;  knowing  that  inten- 
tions either  are  but  guessed  at,  or  not  soon  enough 
known ;  and  although  good,  can  neither  make  the 
deed  such,  nor  prevent  the  consequence  from  being- 
bad.  Suppose  bad  intentions  in  things  otherwise 
well  done ;  what  was  well  done,  was  by  them  who 
so  thought,  not  the  less  obeyed  or  followed  in  the 
state  ;  since  in  the  church,  who  !iud  not  rather  fol- 
low Iscariot  or  Simon,  the  magician,  though  to 
covetous  ends,  preaching,  than  Saul,  though  in 
the  uprightness  of  his  heart  persecuting  the  gos- 
pel ? 

4.  Safer  they,  therefore,  judged  what  they  thought 
the  better  counsels,  though  carried  on  by  some  pei*- 
liaps  to  bad  ends,  than  the  worse  by  others,  though 
endeavoured  with  best  intentions.  And  yet  they 
were  not  to  learn,  that  a  greater  number  might  be 
corrupt  within  the  walls  of  a  parliament,  as  well  as 
of  a  city;  whereof  in  matters  of  nearest  concern- 
ment all  men  will  be  judges;  nor  easily  permit, 
that  the  odds  of  voices  in  their  greatest  council  shall 
more  endanger  them  by  corrupt  or  credidous  votes, 
than  the  odds  of  enemies  by  open  assaults; 
judging,  that  most  voices  ought  not  always  to  pre- 
vail, where  main  matters  are  in  question.  If  others 

z  2 
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hence  will  pretend  to  disturb  all  counsels;  what  is 
that  to  them  who  pretend  not,  but  are  in  real 
danger;  not  they  only  so  judging-,  but  a  great, 
though  not  the  greatest  number  of  their  chosen  pa- 
triots, who  might  be  more  in  weight  than  the  others 
in  numbers:  there  being  in  number  little  virtue,  but 
by  weight  and  measure  wisdom  working  all  things, 
and  the  dangers  on  either  side  they  seriously  thus 
weighed. 

5.  From  the  treaty,  short  fruits  of  long  labours, 
and  seven  years'  war ;  security  for  twenty  years,  if 
we  can  hold  it ;  reformation  in  the  church  for  three 
years :  then  put  to  shift  again  with  our  vanquished 
master.  His  justice,  his  honour,  his  conscience  de- 
clared quite  contrary  to  ours;  which  would  have 
furnished  him  with  many  such  evasions,  as  in  a 
book  entitled,  "  An  Inquisition  for  Blood,"  soon 
after  wei*e  not  concealed  :  bishops  not  totally  re- 
moved, but  left,  as  it  were,  in  ambush,  a  reserve, 
with  ordination  in  their  sole  power;  their  lands 
already  sold,  not  to  be  alienated,  but  rented, 
and  the  sale  of  them  called  "  sacrilege ;"  delin- 
quents, few  of  many  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment ;  accessories  punished,  the  chief  author,  above 
pardon,  though,  after  utmost  resistance,  van- 
quished ;  not  to  give,  but  to  receive,  laws ;  yet  be- 
sought, treated  with,  and  to  be  thanked  for  his  gra- 
cious concessions,  to  be  honoured,  worshipped, 
glorified. 

6.  If  this  we  swore  to  do,  with  what  righteous- 
ness in  the  sight  of  God,  with  what  assurance  that 
we  bring  not  by  such   an  oath,  the  whole   sea  of 
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blood-guiltiness  upon  our  heads?  Tf  on  the  other 
side  we  prefer  a  free  government,  though  for  the 
present  not  obtained,  yet  all  those  suggested  fears 
and  difficulties,  as  the  event  will  prove,  easily  over- 
come, we  remain  finally  secure  from  the  exaspe- 
rated regal  power,  and  out  of  snares ;  shall  retain 
the  best  part  of  our  liberty,  which  is  our  religion, 
and  the  civil  part  will  be  from  these  who  defer  us, 
much  more  easily  recovered,  being  neither  so  sub- 
tle nor  so  awful  as  a  king  reinthroned.  Nor  were 
their  actions  less  both  at  home  and  abroad,  than 
might  become  the  hopes  of  a  glorious  rising 
commonwealth  :  nor  were  the  expressions  both  of 
army  and  people,  whether  in  their  public  decla- 
rations, or  several  writings,  other  than  such 
as  testified  a  spirit  in  this  nation,  no  less  no- 
ble and  well-fitted  to  the  liberty  of  a  commonwealth, 
than  in  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans.  {*)  Nor 
was  the  heroic  cause  unsuccessfully  defended  to  all 
Christendom,  against  the  tongue  of  a  famous  and 
thought  invincible  adversary ;  nor  the  constancy 


('')  Such  were  the  hopes  then  entertained  by  men,  themselves 
enthusiastic,  and  filled  with  the  noblest  maxims;  but  JMilton 
lived  to  be  convinced  that  a  people,  for  the  most  part  ill-in- 
structed, can  never  be  free.  Liberty  must  be  based  on  edu- 
cation, on  a  political  education,  adapted  to  that  end.  Had  the 
Commonwealth  long  enough  subsisted,  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  its  conservation  would  doubtless  have  been  soon  dif- 
used  ;  but  it  was  destroyed  before  it  had  properly  taken  root, 
though  there  remained  in  the  public  mind  a  hankering  after 
popular  institutions,  which,  up  to  this  day,  seems  to  have  gone 
on  constantly  increasing  m  strength. 
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and  fortitude,  that  so  nobly  vindicated  our  liberty, 
our  victory  at  once  against  two  the  most  prevailing 
usurpers  over  mankind,  superstition  and  tyranny, 
unpraised  or  uncelebrated  in  a  written  monument, 
likely  to  outlive  detraction,  as  it  hath  hitherto  con- 
vinced or  silenced  not  a  few  of  our  detractors,  espe- 
cially in  parts  abroad.   (^) 

7.  After  our  liberty  and  religion  thus  prosper- 
ously fought  for,  gained,  and  many  years  possessed, 
except  in  those  unhappy  interruptions,  which  God 
hath  removed ;  now  that  nothing  remains,  but  in 
all  reason  the  certain  hopes  of  a  speedy  and  imme- 
diate settlement  for  ever  in  a  firm  and  free  common- 
wealth, for  this  extolled  and  magnified  nation,  re- 
2:ardless  both  of  honour  won,  or  deliverances  vouch- 
safed  from  heaven,  to  fall  back,  or  rather  to  creep 
back  so  poorly,  as  it  seems  the  multitude  would,  to 
their  once  abjured  and  detested  thraldom  of  king- 
ship, to  be  ourselves  the  slanderers  of  our  own  just 
and  religious  deeds,  though  done  by  some  to  cove- 
tous and  ambitious  ends,  yet  not  therefore  to  be 
stained  with  their  infamy,  or  they  to  asperse  the  in- 
tegrity of  others ;  and  yet  these  now  by  revolting 
from  the  conscience  of  deeds  well  done,  both  in 
church  and  state,  to  throw  away  and  forsake,  or 
rather  to  betray,  a  just  and  noble  cause  for  the  mix- 
ture of  bad  men  who  have  ill-managed  and  abused 

(5)  He  here  makes  manifest  with  what  satisfaction  he  looked 
back  upon  his  own  achievements,  in  defending  the  people  of 
England  against  their  foreign  defamers,  and  the  advocates  of 
prelacy  at  home. 
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it,  (which  had  our  fathers  done  heretofore,  and  on 
the  same  pretence  deserted  true  religion,  what  had 
long^  ere  this  become  of  our  gospel,  and  all  Protes- 
tant reformation  so  much  intermixed  with  the  ava- 
rice and  ambition  of  some  reformers  ?)  and  by  thus 
relapsing,  to  verify  all  the  bitter  predictions  of  our 
triumphing  enemies,  who  will  now  think  they 
wisely  discerned  and  justly  censured  both  us  and 
all  our  actions  as  rash,  rebellious,  hypocritical, 
and  impious ;  not  only  argues  a  strange,  de- 
generate contagion  suddenly  spread  among  us, 
fitted  and  prepared  for  new  slavery,  but  will 
render  us  a  scorn  and  derision  to  all  our  neigh- 
bours. 

8.  And  what  will  they  at  best  say  of  us,  and  of 
the  whole  English  name,  but  scoffingly,  as  of  that 
foolish  builder  mentioned  by  our  Saviour,  who 
began  to  build  a  tower,  and  was  not  able  to  finish 
it  ?  Where  is  this  goodly  tower  of  a  commonwealth, 
which  the  English  boasted  they  would  build  to 
overshadow  kings,  and  be  another  Rome  in  the 
west  ?  The  foundation  indeed  they  lay  gallantly, 
but  fell  into  a  worse  confusion,  not  of  tongues,  but 
of  factions,  than  those  at  the  tower  of  Babel ;  and 
have  left  no  memorial  of  their  work  behind  them 
remaining  but  in  the  common  laughter  of  Europe  ! 
Which  must  needs  redound  the  more  to  our  shame, 
if  we  but  look  on  our  neighbours  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, to  us  inferior  in  all  outward  advantages; 
who  notwithstanding,  in  the  midst  of  greater  diffi- 
culties, courageously,  wisely,  constantly  went 
through  with  tlie  same  work,  and  are  settled  in  all 
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the  happy  enjoyments  of  a  potent  and  flourishing 
republic  to  this  day. 

9.  Besides  this,  if  we  return  to  kingship,  and 
soon  repent,  (as  undoubtedly  we  shall,  when  we  be- 
gin to  find  the  old  encroachments  coming  on  by 
little  and  little  upon  our  consciences,  which  must 
necessarily  proceed  from  king  and  bishop  united 
inseparably  in  one  interest,)  we  may  be  forced  per- 
haps to  fight  over  again  all  that  we  have  fought, 
and  spend  over  again  all  that  we  have  spent,  but 
are  never  like  to  attain  thus  far  as  we  are  now  ad- 
vanced C*)  to  the  recovery  of  our  freedom,  never  to 
have  it  in  possession  as  we  now  have  it,  never  to  be 
vouchsafed  hereafter  the  like  mercies  and  signal 
assistances  from  Heaven  in  our  cause,  if  by  our  in- 
grateful  backsliding  we  make  these  fruitless ;  flying 
now  to  regal  concessions  from  his  divine  condescen- 
sions and  gracious  answers  to  our  once  importuning 
prayers  against  the  tyranny  which  we  then  groaned 
under ;  making  vain  and  viler  than  dirt  the  blood 
of  so  many  thousand  faithful  and  valiant  English- 
ed) Xearly  two  hundred  years  have  elapsed,  and  he  has  not 
yet  been  proved  a  false  prophet.  We  have  in  our  own  day,  in- 
deed, witnessed  great  reforms,  and  others  are  even  now  in 
progress.  But  we  have  still  a  house  filled  with  hereditary 
legislators,  with  men,  who,  without  understanding  the  question 
under  debate,  without  even  hearing  the  reasons  urged  for  or 
against  a  measure,  send  their  blind  votes  from  beyond  the  seas, 
or  commission  another  man  to  oppose,  in  their  names,  the  Interests 
of  their  country  ;  and  in  that  same  house  all  the  out-of-date  pre- 
judices, all  the  feudal  notions  of  our  ignorant  ancestors,  with 
many  others,  worse  than  tliey  ever  entertained,  are  by  grea^ 
numbers  fostered,  openly  professed,  gloried  in,  to  the  shame  of 
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men,  who  left  us  in  this  liberty,  bought  with  their 
lives ;  losing  by  a  strange  after-game  of  folly  all 
the  battles  we  have  won,  together  with  all  Scotland 
as  to  our  conquest,  hereby  lost,  which  never  any  of 
our  kings  could  conquer,  all  the  treasure  we  have 
spent,  not  that  corruptible  treasure  only,  but  that 
far  more  precious  of  all  our  lute  miraculous  deli- 
verances; treading  back  again  with  lost  labour  all 
our  happy  steps  in  the  progress  of  reformation,  and 
most  pitifully  depriving  ourselves  the  instant  frui- 
tion of  that  free  government,  which  we  have  so 
dearly  purchased,  a  free  commonwealth,  not  only 
held  by  wisest  men  in  all  ages  the  noblest,  the  man- 
liest, the  equallest,  the  justest  government,  the  most 
agreeable  to  all  due  liberty  and  proportioned 
equality,  both  human,  civil,  and  Christian,  most 
cherishing  to  virtue  and  true  religion,  but  also  (I 
may  say  it  with  greatest  probability)  plainly  com- 
mended, or  rather  enjoined  by  our  Saviour  himself, 
to  all  Christians,  not  without  remarkable  disallow- 
ance, and  the  brand  of  Gentilism  upon  kingship. 

10,  God  in  much  displeasure  gave  a  king  to  the 
Tsraelites,  and  imputed  it  a  sin  to  them  that  they 
sought  one  :  but  Christ  apparently  forbids  his  dis- 
ciples to  admit  of  any  such  heathenish  government : 
"  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles,"  saith  he,  "  exercise 
lordship  over  them  ;"  and  they  that  "  exercise  au- 
thority upon  them  are  called  benefactors :  but 
ye  shall  not  be  so ;  but  he  that  is  greatest  among 
you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger;  and  he  that 
is  chief,  as  he  that  serveth."  The  occasion  of 
these  his  words  was  the  ambitious  desire  of  Zebe- 
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dee's  two  sons,  to  be  exalted  above  their  brethren 
in  his  kingdom,  which  they  thought  was  to  be  ere 
long  upon  earth.  That  he  speaks  of  civil  govern- 
ment, is  manifest  by  the  former  part  of  the  compa- 
rison, which  infers  the  other  part  to  be  always 
in  the  same  kind.  And  what  government  comes 
nearer  to  this  precept  of  Christ,  than  a  free  com- 
monwealth ;  wherein  they  who  are  the  greatest,  are 
perpetual  servants  and  drudges  to  the  public  at 
their  own  cost  and  charges,  neglect  their  own 
affairs,  yet  are  not  elevated  above  their  brethren ; 
live  soberly  in  their  families,  walk  the  street  as  other 
men,  may  be  spoken  to  freely,  familiarly,  friendly, 
■without  adoration  ?  (')  Whereas  a  king  must  be 
adored  like  a  demigod,  with  a  dissolute  and  haughty 

C)  Dr.  Gillies,  many  years  ago,  translated  the  Politics  of  Aris- 
totle for  the  purpose, — which  Johnson  might,  perhaps,  had  he 
been  a  reformer,  have  termed  "  fantastical,"- — of  combating 
the  popular  predilection  in  favour  of  liberal  institutions :  and, 
with  this  view,  he  endeavoured,  both  in  his  notes,  and  the  pecu- 
liar phraseology  he  adopted  in  rendering  the  text,  to  misrepresent 
the  sense  of  the  original,  which,  as  Hobbes  clearly  perceived,  is 
hostile  to  monarchy.  Nevertheless,  in  this  elegant  but  faithless 
translation,  the  reader  will  find  thefoUowing  passage,  among  many 
others  which  show  the  conformity  of  Aritotle's  and  IMilton's  opi- 
nions. "  Were  one  portion  of  the  community  as  far  distin- 
guished above  the  rest,  as  we  believe  the  gods  and  heroes  to  be 
exalted  above  men,  or,  as  Scylax  says,  that  the  kings  of  India  are 
superior  to  their  subjects,  in  the  virtues  of  mind  and  body,"  (a 
glance  at  the  doctrine  of  castes,)  "  it  would  be  proper  that  these 
dignified  races  or  families  should  be  invested  with  hereditary  and 
unalterable  authority ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  trained  and  edu- 
cated in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  relative  to  that 
preeminent  rank  which  they  were  for  ever  destined  to  hold.  But, 
aincesuch  races  nrJamUies  are  notchere  tc  be  found  in  these  parts  nj 
the  u-orld,  JUSTICE  concurs  with  good  policy,  in  requiring 
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court  about  him,  of  vast  expense  and  luxury,  masks, 
and  revels,  to  the  debauching  of  our  prime  gentry 
both  male  and  female ;  not  in  their  pastimes  only, 
but  in  earnest,  by  the  loose  employments  of  court- 
service,  which  will  be  then  thought  honourable.  (^) 
There  will  be  a  queen  of  no  less  charge ;  in  most 
likelihood  outlandish  and  a  papist,  besides  a  queen- 
mother  such  already ;  together  with  both  their 
courts  and  numerous  train  :  then  a  royal  issue,  and 
ere  long  severally  their  sumptuous  courts;  to  the 
multiplying  of  a  servile  crew,  not  of  servants  only, 
but  of  nobility  and  gentry,  bred  up  then  to  the 
hopes  not  of  public,  but  of  court-offices,  to  be 
stewards,  chamberlains,  ushers,  grooms,  even  of  the 
close-stool ;  and  the  lower  their  minds  debased  with 
court-opinions,  contrary  to  all  virtue  and  reforma- 
tion, the  haughtier  will  be  their  pride  and  profuse- 
ness.  (^)     We  may  well  remember  this  not   long 

that  the  citizens  should  rule  bij  vicarious  succession  ;  and  how  this 
ought  to  be  done,  Nature  herself  sufficiently  indicates."  The 
doctor's  ingenuity  in  selecting  a  work  of  which  such  is  the  spirit, 
in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of  royalty,  cannot  be  sufficiently  ad- 
mired. (See  book  iv.  ch.  14,  1.  vii.  of  the  original.) 

C^)  We  have  here  a  sufficient  refutation  of  Johnson's  notion, 
that  in  opposing  monarchy,  JMilton  looked  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
at  its  expensiveness.  He  considered  a  kuig's  court  as  a  great  re- 
servoir of  vice,  from  whence  every  evil  and  corruption  of  man- 
ners flowed  down  upon  the  community  ;  and  Charles  II.,  as  if  to 
convince  the  world  of  the  correctness  of  his  theory, "more  than  real- 
ized his  worst  predictions,  more  than  justified  his  severest  repro- 
bation. In  fact,  the  world  never  witnessed,  not  even  in  Capri, 
scenes  more  revolting  or  disgraceful  to  human  nature  than  the 
English  court  then  exhibited  ;  proofs  of  which  the  reader  may 
find  in  the  Memoires  de  Grammont. 

(')  Of  this   the  history  of  our  aristocracy  furnishes  but  too 
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since  at  home ;  nor  need  but  look  at  present  into 
the  French  court,  where  enticements  and  prefer- 
ments daily  draw  away  and  pervert  the  Protestant 
nobility. 

11.  As  to  the  burden  of  expense,  to  our  cost  we 
shall  soon  know  it;  for  any  good  to  us  deserving  to  be 
termed  no  better  than  the  vast  and  lavish  price  of 
our  subjection,  and  their  debauchery,  which  we  are 
now  so  greedily  cheapening,  and  would  so  fain  be 
paying  most  inconsiderately  to  a  single  person ;  who, 
for  any  thing  wherein  the  public  really  needs  him, 
will  have  little  else  to  do,  but  to  bestow  the  eating 
and  drinking  of  excessive  dainties,  to  set  a  pom- 
pous face  upon  the  superficial  actings  of  state,  to 
pageant  himself  up  and  down  in  progress  among 
the  j)erpetual  bowings  and  cringings  of  an  abject 
people,  on  either  side  deifying  and  adoring  him  for 
nothing  done  that  can  deserve  it.  For  what  can 
he  more  than  another  man  ?  who,  even  in  the  ex- 
pression of  a  late  court-poet,  sits  only  like  a  great 


many  examples.  Look  back  :  what  were  the  women,  who  were 
the  men,  from  whom  some  of  the  proudest  houses  in  the  king- 
dom derived  what  are  denominated  their  honours  ?  It  were  well 
had  they  been  nothing  worse  than  stewards,  chamberlains,  and 
grooms.  To  thrive  in  a  court,  no  one  can  be  ignorant  what  qua- 
lities are  requisite.  "  Three  kings,  protested  to  me,"  says  Swift, 
in  his  political  romance,"  that  in  their  whole  reigns,  they  never  did 
once  prefer  any  person  of  merit,  unless  by  mistake,  or  treachery 
of  some  minister,  in  whom  they  confided  :  neither  would  they  do 
it  if  they  were  to  live  again  ;  and  they  showed  with  great  strength 
of  reason,  that  the  royal  throne  could  not  be  supported  without 
corruption,  because  that  positive,  confident,  restive  temper,  which 
virtue  infused  into  a  man,  was  a  perpetual  clog  to  public  busi- 
ness." (GuHiier's  Travels,  part  iii.  c.  U.) 
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cipher  set  to  no  purpose  before  a  long  row  of  other 
significant  figures.  Nay,  it  is  well  and  happy  for 
the  people,  if  their  king  be  but  a  cipher,  being  oft- 
times  a  mischief,  a  pest,  a  scourge  of  the  nation, 
and  which  is  worse,  not  to  be  removed,  not  to  be 
controlled,  much  less  accused  or  brought  to  punish- 
ment, without  the  danger  of  a  common  ruin,  with- 
out the  shaking  and  almost  subversion  of  the  whole 
land  :  vvliereas  in  a  free  commonwealth,  any  gover- 
nor or  chief  counsellor  offending  may  be  removed 
and  punished,  without  the  least  commotion. 

12.  Certainly  then  that  people  must  needs  be 
mad  or  strangely  infatuated,  that  build  the  chief 
hope  of  their  common  happiness  or  safety  on  a 
single  person ;  who,  if  he  happen  to  be  good,  can 
do  no  more  than  another  man  ;  if  to  be  bad,  hath 
in  his  hands  to  do  more  evil  without  check,  than 
millions  of  other  men.  The  happiness  of  a  na- 
tion must  needs  be  firmest  and  certainest  in  full 
and  free  council  of  their  own  electing,  where  no 
single  person,  but  reason  only,  sways.  And  what 
madness  is  it  for  them  who  might  manage  nobly 
their  own  affairs  themselves,  sluggishly  and  weakly 
to  devolve  all  on  a  single  person ;  and  more  like 
boys  under  age  than  men,  to  commit  all  to  his 
patronage  and  disposal,  who  neither  can  perform 
what  he  undertakes,  and  yet  for  undertaking  it, 
though  royally  paid,  will  not  be  their  servant, 
but  their  lord  !  How  unmanly  must  it  needs  be, 
to  count  such  a  one  the  breath  of  our  nostrils, 
to  hang  all  our   felicity  on  him,  all  our    safety, 
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our  well-l)einf(,  for  which  if  we  were  anj^ht  else 
but  Hluwf^arrls  or  babies,  we  need  depend  on  i)one 
but  God  and  our  own  counsels,  our  own  active 
virtue  and  induHlry  !  "  do  to  the.  ant,  thou  slufj- 
gard,"  saith  Solomon  ;  "  consider  iier  ways, 
and  be  wise;  which  having^  no  j)rince,  ruler, 
or  lord,  f»rovides  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and 
j^athers  her  iood  in  thf  harvest  :"  which  evi- 
<lently  shows  ns,  that  tliey  who  think  the  nation 
unflone  without  a  kiri;^,  thouj(h  they  look  ^rave  or 
iiaughty,  liave  not  so  mueii  true  spirit  and  under- 
Htandinf^  in  them  as  a  pismire  :  neither  are  these 
<lilij:^ent  creatures  hence  concluded  to  live  in  lawless 
anarcliy,  or  that  commended,  liut  are  set  the  ex- 
amjdes  to  imprudent  and  un(,'overned  men,  of 
a  frugal  and  self-governing  demf)craey  or  com- 
monwealth ;  safer  and  mf)re  thriving  in  the  jf)int 
providence  and  counsel  of  many  industrious  ecjuals, 
than  under  the  single  domination  of  one  impe- 
rious lord.  ('") 

(")  M'ritCTR  of  nil  parties,  Whigs  and  Tories,  acknowledge, 
in  theory,  tlic  (leiriorjili/ing  eflVct  of  flespotic  pr)wer  upon  those 
who  ininginc  themselves  called  to  exercise  it  for  life.  "  Tr»  the 
causes  already  mentioned  of  the  destniction  of  monarchy,  we 
iniist  add  one  peculiar  to  hereditary  monarchy  ;  the  nuili^nipliUlc 
character  oi'  y(ni\)i!i  t)oni  in  the  purjile,  and  their  proneness  to 
offensive  insolence.  The  authority  of  such  youths  cannot  be 
vnlinititritii  ciifhireil  ;  nnd  thus  the  government,  if  a  royalty,  is 
cfrectunlly  destroyed,  and  a  tyranny  of  short  duration  substi- 
tuted in  its  Kteml."  (/);/«/.  I'nliL  1.  vii.  c.  10.)  (iibhon,  who 
will  not  be  suspected  of  democratic  preferences,  could  nr)t,  as  an 
historian,  refuse  to  perceive  thi'  ])eriiicious  ed'ccls  of  absolute 
Jiuthority  in  the  j)ersoii  of  the  prince.  (See  anecdote  from  the  "  De- 
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13.  It  may  be  well  wondered  that  any  nation, 
styiius:  tbem:>elTes  free,  can  suffer  any  man  to  pre- 
tend hereditary  right  over  them  as  their  lord  ; 
whenas  by  acknowletl^ng:  that  risrht,  they  con- 
clude tbemsuelve*  his  servants  and  his  rass^als,  and 
so  renounce  their  own  freeilom.  Which  how  a 
people  and  their  leaders  especially  can  do,  who 
have  fought  so  srloriouslv  for  libertv;  how  thev 
can  change  their  noble  words  and  actions,  here- 
tofore so  l>ecoming:  the  majesty  of  a  free  people, 
into  the  Ixise  necessity  of  court  flatteries  jvnd  pros- 
tnttious,  is  not  onlv  stransje  iuid  admirable,  but 
lamentable  to  tliink  on.  That  a  nation  should  be 
so  valorous  and  courageous  to  win  their  liberty  in 
the  field,  and  when  they  have  won  it,  should  be 
so  heartless  mid  xinwise  in  their  counsels,  as  not 
to  know  how  to  use  it,  value  it,  what  to  do  witli  it. 
or  with  themselves ;  but  after  ten  or  twelve  years' 
prosperous  war  and  contestation  with  tyranny. 
Kxselv  and  l>esottedlv  to  run  their  necks  a^n  into 
the  yoke  which  they  hare  broken,  and  prostrate 
ali  the  fruits  of  their  victorv  for  nought  at  the  feet 


cline  and  Fall  of  ihe  Roman  Eraptre,"  note  74,  p.  IIHV)  ''  S<a«fl&aa; 
Khan  bad  been  educated  a  prince;  and  bad  the  inea^^aeiir,  and 
ihe  servile  iaibjecucKi  to  pleasure,  vhkli  that  edueasico  isuaUy 
implies."  (MitL  iiisi.  «*  Britisk  JWm,  iii.  140.)  Af^in : 
"  Suraja  Dovla  was  educated  »  prine«,  and  vtth  moK  than 
evei\  the  usual  share  of  princdv  eoasidentioci  and  indulg;efKe« 
He  had,  acwrdinglr,  more  than  the  usual  ^laie  of  the  princdv 
vice$.  He  ^^as  igmirant ;  he  vas  rtduptuoos :  on  his  ovn  pains 
antl  pleasures  he  set  a  value  immeiVje.  on  the  pains  aad  pteat- 
s\irif$  ot'  other  men  no  value  at  all ;  he  was  impadent,  irascihle, 
heads'jvinsr."     (Id.  p.  14&) 
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of  the  vanquished,  besides  our  loss  of  glory,  and 
such  an  example  as  kings  or  tyrants  never  yet  had 
the  like  to  boast  of,  will  be  an  ignominy  if  it  be- 
ful  us,  that  never  yet  befel  any  nation  possessed 
of  their  liberty ;  worthy  indeed  themselves,  what- 
soever they  be,  to  be  for  ever  slaves,  but  that  part 
of  the  nation  which  consents  not  with  them,  as  I 
persuade  me  of  a  great  number,  far  worthier  than 
by  their  means  to  be  brought  into  the  same  bond- 
age. 

14.  Considering  these  things  so  plain,  so  ra- 
tional, I  cannot  but  yet  further  admire  on  the 
other  side,  how  any  man,  who  hath  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  religion  in  him,  can  presume 
or  take  upon  him  to  be  a  king  and  lord  over  his 
brethren,  whom  he  cannot  but  know,  whether 
as  men  or  Christians,  to  be  for  the  most  part 
every  way  equal  or  superior  to  himself:  how  he 
can  display  with  such  vanity  and  ostentation  his 
regal  splendour,  so  supereminently  above  other 
mortal  men ;  or  being  a  Christian,  can  assume 
such  extraordinary  honour  and  worship  to  him- 
self, while  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  our  common 
king  and  lord,  is  hid  to  this  world,  and  such 
Gentilish  imitation  forbid  in  express  words  by 
himself  to  all  his  disciples.  All  Protestants  hold 
that  Christ  in  his  church  hath  left  no  vicegerent 
of  his  power;  but  himself,  without  deputy,  is  the 
only  head  thereof,  governing  it  from  heaven:  how 
then  can  any  Christian  man  derive  his  kingship 
from  Christ,  but  with  worse  usurpation  than  the 
pope  his  headship  over  the  church,  since  Christ 
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not  only  hath  not  left  the  least  shadow  of  a  com- 
mand for  any  such  vicegerence  from  him  in  the 
state,  as  the  pope  pretends  for  his  in  the  church, 
hut  hath  expressly  declared,  that  such  regal  do- 
minion is  from  the  Gentiles,  not  from  him,  and 
hath  strictly  charged  us  not  to  imitate  them 
therein  ? 

15.  I  doubt  not  but  all  ingenuous  and  knowing 
men  will  easily  agree  with  me,  that  a  free  common- 
wealth without  single  person  or  House  of  Lords  is 
by  far  the  best  government,  if  it  can  be  had  ;  but 
we  have  all  this  while,  say  they,  been  expecting  it, 
and  cannot  yet  attain  it.  It  is  true,  indeed,  when 
monarchy  was  dissolved,  the  form  of  a  common- 
wealth should  have  forthwith  been  framed,  and 
the  practice  thereof  immediately  begun ;  that  the 
people  might  have  soon  been  satisfied  and  de- 
lighted with  the  decent  order,  ease,  and  benefit 
thereof;  .we  had  been  then  by  this  time  firmly 
rooted  past  fear  of  commotions  or  mutations,  and 
now  flourishing ;  this  care  of  timely  settling  a 
new  government  instead  of  the  old,  too  much 
neglected,  hath  been  our  mischief.  Yet  the  cause 
thereof  may  be  ascribed  with  most  reason  to  the 
frequent  disturbances,  interruptions,  and  dissolu- 
tions, which  the  parliament  hath  had,  partly  from 
the  impatient  or  disaffected  people,  partly  from 
some  ambitious  leaders  in  the  army ;  much  con- 
trary, I  believe,  to  the  mind  and  approbation  of 
the  army  itself,  and  their  other  commanders,  once 
undeceived,  or  in  their  own  power. 

16.  Now  is  the  opportunity,  now  the  very  sea- 

VOL.  II.  A  A 
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son,  wherein  we  may  obtain  a  free  commonwealth, 
and  establish  it  for  ever  in  the  land,  without  diffi- 
culty or  much  delay.  Writs  are  sent  out  for  elec- 
tions, and  which  is  worth  observing,  in  the  name, 
not  of  any  king,  but  of  the  keepers  of  our  liberty, 
to  summon  a  free  parliament ;  which  then  only 
will  indeed  be  free,  and  deserve  the  true  honour 
of  that  supreme  title,  if  they  preserve  us  a  free 
people.  Which  never  parliament  was  more  free  to 
do,  being  now  called  not  as  heretofore,  by  the 
summons  of  a  king,  but  by  the  voice  of  liberty. 
And  if  the  people,  laying  aside  prejudice  and  im- 
patience, will  seriously  and  calmly  now  consider 
their  own  good,  both  religious  and  civil,  their  own 
liberty  and  the  only  means  thereof,  as  shall  be 
here  laid  clown  before  them,  and  will  elect  their 
knights  and  burgesses  able  men,  and  according  to 
the  just  and  necessary  qualifications,  (which,  for 
aught  I  hear,  remain  yet  in  force  unrepealed,  as 
they  were  formerly  decreed  in  parliament,)  men 
not  addicted  to  a  single  person  or  House  of  Lords, 
the  work  is  done ;  at  least  the  foundation  firmly 
laid  of  a  free  commonwealth,  and  good  part  also 
erected  of  the  main  structure.  For  the  ground 
and  basis  of  every  just  and  free  government,  (since 
men  have  smarted  so  oft  for  committing  all  to  one 
person,)  is  a  general  council  of  ablest  men,  chosen 
by  the  people  to  consult  of  public  aflfairs  from  time 
to  time  for  the  common  good.  In  this  grand 
council  must  the  sovereignty,  not  transferred,  but 
delegated  only,  and  as  it  were  deposited,  reside ; 
with  this  caution,  they  must  have  the  forces  by 
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sea  and  land  committed  to  tliem  for  preservation  of 
the  common  peace  and  liberty;  must  raise  and 
manage  the  public  revenue,  at  least  with  some  in- 
spectors deputed  for  satisfaction  of  the  people, 
how  it  is  employed  ;  must  make  or  propose,  as 
more  expressly  shall  be  said  anon,  civil  laws,  treat 
of  commerce,  peace  or  war  with  foreign  nations ; 
and,  for  the  carrying  on  some  particular  affairs 
with  more  secrecy  and  expedition,  must  elect,  as 
they  have  already  out  of  their  own  number  and 
others,  a  council  of  state. 

17.  And,  although  it  may  seem  strange  at  first 
hearing,  by  reason  that  men's  minds  are  prepos- 
sessed with  the  notion  of  successive  parliaments,  I 
affirm,  that  the  grand  or  general  council,  being 
well  chosen,  should  be  perpetual :  for  so  their 
business  is  or  may  be,  and  ofttimes  urgent ;  the 
opportunity  of  affairs  gained  or  lost  in  a  moment. 
The  day  of  council  cannot  be  set  as  the  day  of  a 
festival ;  but  must  be  ready  always  to  prevent  or 
answer  all  occasions.  By  this  continuance  they 
will  become  every  way  skilfullest,  best  provided  of 
intelligence  from  abroad,  best  acquainted  with  the 
people  at  iiome,  and  the  people  with  them.  The  ship 
of  the  commonwealth  is  always  under  sail;  they 
sit  at  the  stern,  and  if  they  steer  well,  what  need 
is  there  to  change  them,  it  being  rather  dangerous  ? 
Add  to  this,  that  the  grand  council  is  both  foun- 
dation and  main  pillar  of  the  whole  state ;  and  to 
move  pillars  and  foundations,  not  faulty,  cannot 
be  safe  for  the  building. 

18.  I  see  not,  therefore,  how  we  can  be  advan- 

A  A  2 
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taged  by  successive  and  transitory  parliaments ; 
but  that  they  are  much  likelier  continually  to  un- 
settle rather  than  to  settle  a  free  government,  to 
breed  commotions,  changes,  novelties,  and  uncer- 
tainties, to  bring  neglect  upon  present  afl'airs  and 
opportunities,  while  all  minds  are  in  suspense 
with  expectation  of  a  new  assembly,  and  the  as- 
sembly, for  a  good  space,  taken  up  with  the  new 
settling  of  itself.  After  which,  if  they  find  no 
great  work  to  do,  they  will  make  it,  by  altering 
or  repealing  former  acts,  or  making  and  multi- 
plying new ;  that  they  may  seem  to  see  what 
their  predecessors  saw  not,  and  not  to  have  assem- 
bled for  nothing  ;  till  all  law  be  lost  in  the  multi- 
tude of  clashing  statutes.  But  if  the  ambition  of 
such  as  think  themselves  injured,  that  they  also 
partake  not  of  the  government,  and  are  impatient 
till  they  be  chosen,  cannot  brook  the  perpetuity  of 
others  chosen  before  them;  or  if  it  be  feared,  that 
long  continuance  of  power  may  corrupt  sincerest 
men,  the  known  expedient  is,  and  by  some  lately 
propounded,  that  annually  (or  if  the  space  be 
longer,  so  much  perhaps  the  better)  the  third  part 
of  senators  may  go  out  according  to  the  precedence 
of  their  election,  and  the  like  number  be  chosen  in 
their  places,  to  prevent  their  settling  of  too  abso- 
lute a  power,  if  it  should  be  perpetual :  and  this 
they  call  "  partial  rotation." 

19.  But  I  could  wish,  that  this  wheel,  or  partial 
wheel  in  state,  if  it  be  possible,  might  be  avoided, 
us  having  too  much  affinity  with  the  wheel  of  For- 
tune.   For  it  appears  not  how  this  can  be  done. 
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without  danger  and  mischance  of  putting-  out  a 
great  number  of  the  best  and  ablest :  in  whose 
stead  new  elections  may  bring  in  as  many  raw, 
unexperienced,  and  otherwise  affected,  to  the  w-eak- 
ening  and  much  altering  for  the  worse  of  public 
transactions.  Neither  do  I  think  a  perpetual  se- 
nate, especially  chosen  or  entrusted  by  the  people, 
much  in  this  land  to  be  feared,  where  the  well- 
affected,  either  in  a  standing  army,  or  in  a  settled 
militia,  have  their  arms  in  their  own  hands.  Safest 
therefore  to  me  it  seems,  and  of  least  hazard  or  in- 
terruption to  affairs,  that  none  of  the  grand  council 
be  moved,  unless  by  death,  or  just  conviction  of 
some  crime  :(")  for  what  can  be  expected  firm  or 
steadfast  from  a  floating  foundation  ?  However,  I 


(")  A  senate  composed  of  members  chosen  for  life  would  be 
a  species  of  tyranny.  It  is  therefore  most  extraordinary  to  find 
such  an  institution  recommended  by  Milton,  whose  extensive 
reading  must  have  furnished  him  with  numerous  examples  of 
the  evils  which  a  body  of  this  kind  would  naturally  cause.  In 
his  analysis  of  the  Spartan  government,  this  is  one  of  the  de- 
fects that  Aristotle  objects  to  Lycurgus :  "  When  the  legislator 
enacted  that  the  members  of  this  council  should  hold  their  office 
for  life,  he  did  not  consider  that  the  understanding  grows  old  as 
well  as  the  body."  [Politics,  1.  ii.  c.  7-)  Late  in  life,  most  men 
lose  their  enthusiasm,  their  energy  and  decision,  are  slow  in 
council,  and  timorous  in  action ;  wherever  the  majority  of  the 
senators,  therefore,  are  old,  the  policy  of  the  nation  will  be  distin- 
guished by  pusillanimity,  by  a  preference  of  wealth  to  virtue, 
by  a  slowness  to  admit  just  and  necessary  reforms,  which  they 
will  stigmatize  with  the  name  of  innovations,  and  their  neigh- 
bours will  outstrip  them  in  the  arts  both  of  war  and  peace.  All 
this  was  doubtless  known  to  Milton ;  but  the  times  were  un- 
settled, and  he  hoped  they  might,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
perpetual  senate,  be  more  rapidly  and  effectually  composed. 
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forejudge  not  any  probable  expedient,  any  tempe- 
rament that  can  be  found  in  things  of  this  nature, 
so  disputable  on  either  side. 

20.  Yet  lest  this  which  I  affirm  be  thought  my 
single  opinion,  I  shall  add  sufficient  testimony. 
Kingship  itself  is  therefore  counted  the  more  safe 
and  durable  because  the  king,  and  for  the  most 
part  his  council,  is  not  changed  during  life.  But 
a  commonwealth  is  held  immortal,  and  therein 
firmest,  safest,  and  most  above  fortune  :  for  the 
death  of  a  king  causeth  ofttimes  many  dangerous 
alterations ;  but  the  death  now  and  then  of  a 
senator  is  not  felt,  the  main  body  of  them  still 
continuing  permanent  in  greatest  and  noblest 
commonwealths,  and  as  it  were  eternal.  There- 
fore among  the  Jews,  the  supreme  council  of 
seventy,  called  the  Sanhedrim,  founded  by  Moses, 
in  Athens  that  of  Areopagus,  in  Sparta  that  of 
the  ancients,  in  Rome  the  senate,  consisted  of 
members  chosen  for  term  of  life ;  and  by  that 
means  remained  as  it  were  still  the  same  to  gene- 
rations. In  Venice  they  change  indeed  oftener 
than  every  year  some  particular  council  of  state, 
as  that  of  six,  or  such  other :  but  the  true  senate, 
which  upholds  and  sustains  the  government,  is  the 
whole  aristocracy  immovable.  So  in  the  United 
Provinces,  the  states-general,  which  are  indeed  but 
a  council  of  state  deputed  by  the  whole  union,  are 
not  usually  the  same  persons  for  above  three  or 
six  years ;  but  the  states  of  every  city,  in  whom 
the  sovereignty  hath  been  placed  time  out  of  mind, 
are   a  standing    senate,   without  succession,   and 
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accounted  chiefly  in  that  regard  the  main  prop  -of 
their  liberty.  And  why  they  should  be  so  in  every 
well-ordered  commonwealth,  they  who  write  of 
policy  give  these  reasons:  That  to  make  the 
senate  successive,  not  only  impairs  the  dignity 
and  lustre  of  the  senate,  but  weakens  the  whole 
commonwealth,  and  brings  it  into  manifest  danger ; 
while  by  this  means  the  secrets  of  state  are  fre^ 
quently  divulged,  and  matters  of  greatest  conse- 
quence committed  to  inexpert  and  novice  counsel- 
lors, utterly  to  seek  in  the  full  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  affairs  past. 

21.1  know  not  therefore  what  should  be  peculiar 
in  England,  to  make  successive  parliaments  thought 
safest,  or  convenient  here  more  than  in  other  na- 
tions, unless  it  be  the  fickleness  which  is  attributed 
to  us  as  we  are  islanders.  But  good  education  and 
acquisite  wisdom  ought  to  correct  the  fluxible  fault, 
if  any  such  be,  of  our  watery  situation.  It  will  be 
objected,  that  in  those  places  where  they  had  per- 
petual senates,  they  had  also  popular  remedies 
against  their  growing  too  imperious:  as  in  Athens, 
besides  Areopagus,  another  senate  of  four  or  five 
hundred ;  in  Sparta,  the  Ephori ;  in  Rome,  the 
tribunes  of  the  people. 

22.  But  the  event  tells  us,  that  these  remedies 
either  little  availed  the  people,  or  brought  them  to 
such  a  licentious  and  unbridled  democracy,  as  in 
fine  ruined  themselves  with  their  own  excessive 
power.  ('*)     So  that  the  main  reason  urged  why 

('*)  By  the  laws  of  Sparta,  while  all  the  other  citizens  were 
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popular  assemblies  are  to  be  trusted  with  the  peo- 
ple's liberty,  rather  than  a  senate  of  principal  men, 
because  great  men  will  be  still  endeavouring  to  en- 
large their  power,  but  the  common  sort  will  be 
contented  to  maintain  their  own  liberty,  is  by  ex- 
perience found  false ;  none  being  more  immoderate 
and  ambitious  to  amplify  their  power,  than  such 
popularities,  which  were  seen  in  the  people  of 
Rome;  who,  at  first  contented  to  have  their  tri- 
bunes, at  length  contended  with  the  senate  that  one 
consul,  then  both  ;  soon  after,  that  the  censors  and 
prcetors  also  should  be  created  plebeian,  and  the 
whole  empire  put  into  their  hands;  adoring  lastly 

subjected  to  a  severe  discipline,  the  Ephori  were  indulged  in  the 
exercise  of  the  most  unbounded  luxury.  Aristotle  censures  this, 
as  being  opposed  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  Lycurgus's  laws, 
which  was  harsh  and  rugged.  "Without  having  the  vanity  to 
suppose  ourselves  to  have  discovered  what  Aristotle  could  not, 
we  think  he  has  overlooked  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary  in- 
dulgence. The  Spartan  constitution  was  essentially  aristocratic, 
and  the  institution  of  the  Ephori,  a  concession  made  reluctantly 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  But,  while  this  democratic  power 
was  created,  steps  were  secretly  taken  to  render  it  weak  and 
inefficient ;  and,  among  a  people  educated  in  the  exclusive  ad- 
miration of  abstemiousness,  and  indifference  for  pleasure,  a 
course  more  likely  to  succeed  could  not  have  been  devised  than 
to  overwhelm  the  popular  magistrates  by  the  temptations  of 
effeminacy  and  debauchery.  To  the  Spartan  nobility,  a  drunken 
Ephorus  would  have  been  a  spectacle  no  less  edifying  and 
agreeable  than  a  druken  Ilelot :  "  Such,"  might  they  observe 
to  each  other,  or  to  the  populace,  "  are  ever  the  magistrates 
elected  by  or  from  among  the  people!"  which  would  be  a 
weighty  argument  in  favour  of  retaining  all  offices  of  state  in 
their  own  hands.  That  such  a  polity  was  not  at  all  too  refined 
for  Spartan  heads  may  be  inferred  from  the  well-known  method 
they  adopted  to  inculcate  sobriety  among  their  children. 
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those,  who  most  were  adverse  to  the  senate,  till 
Marius,  by  fulfilling-  their  inordinate  desires,  quite 
lost  them  all  the  power  for  which  they  had  so  long 
been  striving,  and  left  them  under  the  tyranny  of 
Sylla.  The  balance  therefore  must  be  exactly  so 
set,  as  to  preserve  and  keep  up  due  authority  on 
either  side,  as  well  in  the  senate  as  in  the  people. 
And  this  annual  rotation  of  a  senate  to  consist  of 
three  hundred,  as  is  lately  propounded,  requires 
also  another  popular  assembly  upward  of  a  thou- 
sand, with  an  answerable  rotation.  Which,  be- 
sides that  it  will  be  liable  to  all  those  inconveni- 
ences found  in  the  aforesaid  remedies,  cannot  but 
be  troublesome  and  chargeable,  both  in  their  mo- 
tion and  their  session,  to  the  whole  land,  unwieldy 
with  their  own  bulk,  unable  in  so  great  a  number 
to  mature  their  consultations  as  they  ought,  if  any 
be  allotted  them,  and  that  they  meet  not  from  so 
many  parts  remote  to  sit  a  whole  year  lieger  in 
one  place,  only  now  and  then  to  hold  up  a  forest 
of  fingere,  or  to  convey  each  man  his  bean  or  ballot 
into  the  box,  without  reason  shown  or  common 
deliberation;  incontinent  of  secrets,  if  any  be  im- 
parted to  them;  emulous  and  always  jarring  with 
the  other  senate.  The  much  better  way  doubtless 
will  be,  in  this  wavering  condition  of  our  affairs, 
to  defer  the  changing  or  circumscribing  of  our 
senate,  more  than  may  be  done  with  ease,  till  the 
commonwealth  be  thoroughly  settled  in  peace  and 
safety,  and  they  themselves  give  us  the  occasion. 

23.  Military  men  hold  it  dangerous  to  change 
the  form  of  battle  in  view  of  an  enemy :  neither 
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did  the  people  of  Rome  bandy  with  their  senate, 
while  any  of  the  Tarquins  lived,  the  enemies  of 
their  liberty ;  nor  sought,  by  creating  tribunes,  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  fear  of  their  pa- 
tricians, till  sixteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of 
their  kings,  and  in  full  security  of  their  state,  they 
had  or  thought  they  had  just  cause  given  them  by 
the  senate.  Another  way  will  be,  to  well  qualify 
and  refine  elections :  not  committing  all  to  the 
noise  and  shouting  of  a  rude  multitude,  but  per- 
mitting only  those  of  them  who  are  rightly  quali- 
fied, to  nominate  as  many  as  they  will ;  and  out  of 
that  number  others  of  a  better  breeding,  to  choose 
a  less  number  more  judiciously,  till  after  a  third 
or  fourth  sifting  and  refining  of  exactest  choice, 
they  only  be  left  chosen  who  are  the  due  number, 
and  seem  by  most  voices  the  worthiest. 

24.  To  make  the  people  fittest  to  choose,  and 
the  chosen  fittest  to  govern,  will  be  to  mend  our 
corrupt  and  faulty  education,  to  teach  the  people 
faith,  not  without  virtue,  temperance,  modesty, 
sobriety,  parsimony,  justice;  not  to  admire  wealth 
or  honour;  to  hate  turbulence  and  ambition;  to 
place  every  one  his  private  welfare  and  happiness 
in  the  public  peace,  liberty,  and  safety.  They 
shall  not  then  need  to  be  much  mistrustful  of  their 
chosen  patriots  in  the  grand  council ;  who  will  be 
then  rightly  called  the  true  keepers  of  our  liberty, 
though  the  most  of  their  business  will  be  in  foreign 
affairs.  But  to  prevent  all  mistrust,  the  people 
then  will  have  their  several  ordinary  assemblies 
(which  will  henceforth  quite  annihilate  the  odious 
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power  and  name  of  committees)  in  the  chief  towns 
of  every  county,  without  the  trouble,  charge,  or 
time  lost  of  summoning  and  assembling  from  far 
in  so  great  a  number,  and  so  long  residing  from 
their  own  houses,  or  removing  of  their  families,  to 
do  as  much  at  home  in  their  several  shires,  entire 
or  subdivided,  toward  the  securing  of  their  liberty, 
as  a  numerous  assembly  of  them  all  formed  and 
convened  on  purpose  with  the  wariest  rotation. 
Whereof  I  shall  speak  more  ere  the  end  of  this 
discourse ;  for  it  may  be  referred  to  time,  so  we  be 
still  going  on  by  degrees  to  perfection.  The  people 
well  weighing  and  performing  these  things,  I  sup- 
pose would  have  no  cause  to  fear,  though  the  par- 
liament abolishing  that  name,  as  originally  signi- 
fying but  the  parley  of  our  lords  and  commons 
with  the  Norman  king  when  he  pleased  to  call 
them,  should,  with  certain  limitations  of  their 
power,  sit  perpetual,  if  their  ends  be  faithful  and 
for  a  free  commonwealth,  under  the  name  of  a 
grand  or  general  council. 

25.  Till  this  be  done,  1  am  in  doubt  whether  our 
state  will  be  ever  certainly  and  throughly  settled ; 
never  likely  till  then  to  see  an  end  of  our  troubles 
and  continual  changes,  or  at  least  never  the  true 
settlement  and  assurance  of  our  liberty.  The  grand 
council  being  thus  firmly  constituted  to  perpetuity, 
and  still,  upon  the  death  or  default  of  any  mem- 
ber, supplied  and  kept  in  full  number,  there  can 
be  no  cause  alleged,  why  peace,  justice,  plentiful 
trade,  and  all  prosperity  should  not  thereupon 
ensue  throughout  the  whole  land ;  with  as  much 
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assurance  as  can  be  of  human  things,  that  they 
shall  so  continue  (if  God  favour  us,  and  our  wilful 
sins  provoke  him  not)  even  to  the  coming  of  our 
true  and  rightful,  and  only  to  be  expected  King, 
only  worthy  as  he  is  our  only  Saviour,  the  Messiah, 
the  Christ,  the  only  heir  of  his  eternal  Father,  the 
only  by  him  anointed  and  ordained  since  the  work 
of  our  redemption  finished,  universal  Lord  of  all 
mankind. 

26.  The  way  propounded  is  plain,  easy,  and 
open  before  us;  without  intricacies,  without  the 
introducement  of  new  or  absolute  forms  or  terms, 
or  exotic  models ;  ideas  that  would  effect  nothing ; 
but  with  a  number  of  new  injunctions  to  manacle 
the  native  liberty  of  mankind ;  turning  all  virtue 
into  prescription,  servitude,  and  necessity,  to  the 
great  impairing  and  frustrating  of  Christian  liberty. 
I  say  again,  this  way  lies  free  and  smooth  before 
us ;  is  not  tangled  with  inconveniencies ;  invents 
no  new  incumbrances;  requires  no  perilous,  no 
injurious  alteration  or  circumscription  of  men's 
lands  and  properties  ;  secure,  that  in  this  common- 
wealth, temporal  and  spiritual  lords  removed,  no 
man  or  number  of  men  can  attain  to  such  wealth 
or  vast  possession,  as  will  need  the  hedge  of  an 
agrarian  law  (never  successful,  but  the  cause  rather 
of  sedition,  save  only  where  it  began  seasonably 
with  first  possession)  to  confine  them  from  endan- 
gering our  public  liberty.  To  conclude,  it  can 
have  no  considerable  objection  made  against  it, 
that  it  is  not  practicable  ;  lest  it  be  said  hereafter, 
that  we  gave  up  our  liberty  for  want  of  a  ready 
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way  or  distinct  form  proposed  of  a  free  common- 
wealth. And  this  facility  we  shall  have  above  our 
next  neighbouring  commonwealth,  (if  we  can  keep 
us  from  the  fond  conceit  of  something  like  a  duke 
of  Venice,  put  lately  into  many  men's  heads,  by 
some  one  or  other  subtly  driving  on  under  that 
notion  his  own  ambitious  ends  to  lurch  a  crown,) 
that  our  liberty  shall  not  be  hampered  or  hovered 
over  by  any  engagement  to  such  a  potent  family 
as  the  house  of  Nassau,  of  whom  to  stand  in  per- 
petual doubt  and  suspicion,  but  we  shall  live  the 
clearest  and  absolutest  free  nation  in  the  world. 

27.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  a  king,  which 
the  inconsiderate  multitude  are  now  so  mad  upon, 
mark  how  far  short  we  are  like  to  come  of  all  those 
happinesses,  which  in  a  free  state  we  shall  imme- 
diately be  possessed  of.  First,  the  grand  council, 
which,  as  T  showed  before,  should  sit  perpetually, 
(unless  their  leisure  give  them  now  and  then  some 
intermissions  or  vacations,  easily  manageable  by 
the  council  of  state  left  sitting,)  shall  be  called,  by 
the  king's  good  will  and  utmost  endeavour,  as  sel- 
dom as  may  be.  For  it  is  only  the  king's  right, 
he  will  say,  to  call  a  parliament ;  and  this  he  will 
do  most  commonly  about  his  own  affairs  rather 
than  the  kingdom's,  as  will  appear  plainly  so  soon 
as  they  are  called.  For  what  will  their  business 
then  be,  and  the  chief  expense  of  their  time,  but 
an  endless  tugging  between  petition  of  right  and 
royal  prerogative,  especially  about  the  negative 
voice,  militia,  or  subsidies,  demanded  and  ofttimes 
extorted  without  reasonable  cause  appearing  to  the 
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commons,  who  are  the  only  true  representatives  of 
the  people  and  their  liberty,  but  will  be  then 
mingled  with  a  court-faction  ;  besides  which,  with- 
in their  own  walls,  the  sincere  part  of  them  who 
stand  faithful  to  the  people  will  again  have  to  deal 
w'ith  two  troublesome  counter-working  adversaries 
from  without,  mere  creatures  of  the  king,  spiritual, 
and  the  greater  part,  as  is  likeliest,  of  temporal 
lords,  nothing  concerned  with  the  people's  liberty. 
28.  If  these  prevail  not  in  what  they  please, 
though  never  so  much  against  the  people's  interest, 
the  parliament  shall  be  soon  dissolved,  or  sit  and 
do  nothing;  not  suffered  to  remedy  the  least  griev- 
ance, or  enact  aught  advantageous  to  the  people. 
Next,  the  council  of  state  shall  not  be  chosen  by 
the  parliament,  but  by  the  king,  still  his  own  crea- 
tures, courtiers,  and  favourers ;  who  will  be  sure 
in  all  their  counsels  to  set  their  master's  grandeur 
and  absolute  power,  in  what  they  are  able,  far 
above  the  people's  liberty.  I  deny  not  but  that 
there  may  be  such  a  king,  who  may  regard  the 
common  good  before  his  own,  may  have  no  vicious 
I'avourite,  may  hearken  only  to  the  wisest  and  in- 
corruptest  of  his  parliament:  but  this  rarely  hap- 
pens in  a  monarchy  not  elective ;  and  it  behoves 
not  a  wise  nation  to  commit  the  sum  of  their  well- 
being,  the  whole  state  of  their  safety  to  fortune. 
What  need  they;  and  how  absurd  would  it  be, 
whenas  they  themselves,  to  whom  his  chief  virtue 
will  be  but  to  hearken,  may  with  much  better 
management  and  dispatch,  with  much  more  com- 
mendation of  their  own  Avorth  and  magnanimity. 
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govern  without  a  master  ?  Can  the  folly  be  par- 
alleled, to  adore  and  be  the  slaves  of  a  single  per- 
son, for  doing  that  which  it  is  ten  thousand  to  one 
whether  he  can  or  will  do,  and  we  without  him 
might  do  more  easily,  more  effectually,  more  laud- 
ably ourselves  ?  Shall  we  never  grow  old  enough 
to  be  wise,  to  make  seasonable  use  of  gravest  au- 
thorities, experiences,  examples  ?  Is  it  such  an 
unspeakable  joy  to  serve,  such  felicity  to  wear  a 
yoke  ?  to  clink  our  shackles,  locked  on  by  pre- 
tended law  of  subjection,  more  intolerable  and 
hopeless  to  be  ever  shaken  off,  than  those  which 
are  knocked  on  by  illegal  injury  and  violence  ? 

29.  Aristotle  our  chief  instructor  in  the  univer- 
sities, lest  this  doctrine  be  thought  sectarian,  as 
the  royalist  would  have  it  thought,  tells  us  in  the 
third  of  his  politics,  that  certain  men  at  first,  for 
the  matchless  excellence  of  their  virtue  above  others, 
or  some  great  public  bene6t,  were  created  kings  by 
the  people,  in  small  cities  and  territories,  and  in 
the  scarcity  of  others  to  be  found  like  them ;  but 
when  they  abused  their  power,  and  governments 
grew  larger,  and  the  number  of  prudent  men  in- 
creased, that  then  the  people,  soon  deposing  their 
tyrants,  betook  them,  in  all  civilest  places,  to  the 
form  of  a  free  commonwealth.  And  why  should 
we  thus  disparage  and  prejudicate  our  own  nation, 
as  to  fear  a  scarcity  of  able  and  worthy  men  united 
in  counsel  to  govern  us,  if  we  will  but  use  dili- 
gence and  impartiality,  to  find  them  out  and 
choose  them,  rather  yoking  ourselves  to  a  single 
person,  the  natural   adversary  and   oppressor  of 
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liberty;  though  good,  yet  far  easier  corruptible  by 
the  excess  of  his  single  power  and  exaltation,  or  at 
best,  not  comparably  sufficient  to  bear  the  weight 
of  government,  nor  equally  disposed  to  make  us 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty  under  him  ? 

30.  But  admit,  that  monarchy  of  itself  may  be 
convenient  to  some  nations ;  yet  to  us  who  have 
thrown  it  out,  received  back  again,  it  cannot  but 
prove  pernicious.  For  kings  to  come,  never  for- 
getting tlieir  former  ejection,  will  be  sure  to  fortify 
and  arm  themselves  sufficiently  for  the  future 
against  all  such  attempts  hereafter  from  the  peo- 
ple ;  who  shall  be  then  so  narrowly  watched  and 
kept  so  low,  that  though  they  would  never  so  fain, 
and  at  the  same  rate  of  their  blood  and  treasure, 
they  never  shall  be  able  to  regain  what  they  now 
have  purchased  and  may  enjoy,  or  to  free  them- 
selves from  any  yoke  imposed  upon  them.  Nor 
will  they  dare  to  go  about  it ;  utterly  disheartened 
for  the  future,  if  these  their  highest  attempts  prove 
unsuccessful ;  which  will  be  the  triumph  of  all 
tyrants  hereafter  over  any  people  that  shall  resist 
oppression ;  and  their  song  will  then  be,  to  others. 
How  sped  the  rebellious  English  ?  to  our  posterity. 
How  sped  the  rebels,  your  fathers  ? 

31.  This  is  not  my  conjecture,  but  drawn  from 
God's  known  denouncement  against  the  gentilizing 
Israelites,  who,  though  they  were  governed  in  a 
commonwealth  of  God's  own  ordaining,  he  only 
their  king,  they  his  peculiar  people,  yet  affecting 
rather  to  resemble  heathen,  but  pretending  the 
misgovernment  of  Samuel's  sons,  no  more  a  reason 
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to  dislike  their  commonwealth,  than  the  violence 
of  Eli's  sons  was  imputable  to  that  priesthood  or 
religion,  clamoured  for  a  king.  They  had  their 
longing,  but  with  this  testimony  of  God's  wrath ; 
"  Ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  day,  because  of  your 
king  whom  ye  shall  have  chosen,  and  the  Lord 
will  not  hear  you  in  that' day."  Us  if  he  shall 
hear  now,  how  much  less  will  he  hear  when  we 
cry  hereafter,  who  once  delivered  by  him  from  a 
king,  and  not  without  wondrous  acts  of  his  provi- 
dence, insensible  and  unworthy  of  those  high 
mercies,  are  returning  precipitantly,  if  he  with- 
hold ois  not,  back  to  the  captivity  from  whence  he 
freed  us ! 

32.  Yet  neither  shall  we  obtain  or  buy  at  an 
easy  rate  this  new  gilded  yoke,  which  thus  trans- 
ports us :  a  new  royal  revenue  must  be  found,  a 
new  episcopal ;  for  those  are  individual :  both  which 
being  wholly  dissipated,  or  bought  by  private  per- 
sons, or  assigned  for  service  done,  and  especially 
to  the  army,  cannot  be  recovered  without  general 
detriment  and  confusion  to  men's  estates,  or  a 
heavy  imposition  on  all  men's  purses;  benefit  to 
none  but  to  the  worst  and  ignoblest  sort  of  men, 
whose  hope  is  to  be  either  the  ministers  of  court 
riot  and  excess,  or  the  gainers  by  it.  But  not  to 
speak  more  of  losses  and  extraordinary  levies  on 
our  estates,  what  will  then  be  the  revenges  and 
offences  remembered  and  returned,  not  only  by 
the  chief  person,  but  by  all  his  adherents ;  accounts 
and  reparations  that  will  be  required,  suits,  indict- 
ments, inquiries,  discoveries,  complaints,  informa- 

VOL.    II.  B  B 
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tions,  who  knows  against  whom  or  how  many, 
though  perhaps  neuters,  if  not  to  utmost  infliction, 
yet  to  imprisonment,  fines,  banishment,  or  molesta- 
tion ?  if  not  these,  yet  disfavour,  discountenance, 
disregard,  and  contempt  on  all  but  the  known 
royalist,  or  whom  he  favours,  will  be  plenteous. 

33.  Nor    let   the   new   royalized   presbyterians 
persuade  themselves,  that  their  old  doings,  though 
now  recanted,  will  be  forgotten ;  whatever  condi- 
tions be  contrived  or  trusted  on.     Will  they  not 
believe  this;  nor  remember  the  pacification,  how 
it  was  kept  to  the  Scots ;  how  other  solemn  pro- 
mises many  a  time  to  us  ?   Let  them  but  now  read 
the  diabolical   forerunning   libels,  the  faces,  the 
gestures,  that  now   appear  foremost  and  briskest 
in  all  public  places,  as  the  harbingers  of  those, 
that  are  in  expectation  to  reign  over  us ;  let  them 
but  hear  the  insolencies,  the  menaces,  the  insult- 
ings,  of  our  newly  animated  common  enemies  crept 
lately  out  of  their  holes,  their  hell  I  might  say,  by 
the  language  of  their  infernal  pamphlets,  the  spew 
of  every  drunkard,  every  ribald  ;  nameless,  yet  not 
for  want  of  licence,  but  for  very  shame  of  their 
own  vile  persons,  not  daring  to  name  themselves, 
while  they  traduce  others  by  name ;  and  give  us 
to  foresee,  that  they  intend  to  second  their  wicked 
w  ords,  if  ever  they  have  power,  with  more  wicked 
deeds. 

34.  Let  our  zealous  backsliders  forethink  now 
with  themselves  how  their  necks  yoked  with  these 
tigers  of  Bacchus,  these  new  fanatics  of  not  the 
preaching,  but  the  sweating  tub,  inspired  with  no- 
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thing  holier  than  the  venereal  pox,  can  draw  one 
way  under  monarchy  to  the  establishing  of  church 
discipline  with  these  new  disgorged  atheisms.  ('^) 
Yet  shall  they  not  have  the  honour  to  yoke  with 
these,  but  shall  be  yoked  under  them;  these  shall 
plough  on  their  backs.  And  do  they  among  them, 
who  are  so  forward  to  bring  in  the  single  person, 
think  to  be  by  him  trusted  or  long  regarded  ?  So 
trusted  they  shall  be,  and  so  regarded,  as  by  kings 
are  wont  reconciled  enemies;  neglected,  and  soon 
after  discarded,  if  not  persecuted  for  old  traitors; 
the  first  inciters,  beginners,  and  more  than  to  the 
third  part  actors,  of  all  that  followed. 

35.  It  will  be  found  also,  that  there  must  be  then, 
as  necessary  as  now,  (for  the  contrary  part  will  be 
still  feared,)  a  standing  army;  which  for  certain 
shall  not  be  this,  but  of  the  fiercest  cavaliers,  of  no 
less  expense,  and  perhaps  again  under  Rupert. 
But  let  this  army  be  sure  they  shall  be  soon  dis- 
banded, and  likeliest  without  arrear  or  pay ;  and 
being  disbanded,  not  be  sure  but  they  may  as  soon 
be  questioned  for  being  in  arms  against  their  king. 
The  same  let  them  fear  who,  have  contributed 
money ;  which  will  amount  to  no  small  number, 
that  must  then  take  their  turn  to  be  made  delin- 

('3)  A  royalist  historian,  who,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  would 
not  have  been  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  vices  of  his  party,  ob- 
serves that  "  Never  had  any  good  undertaking  so  many  un- 
worthy attendants,  such  horrid  blasphemers  and  wicked  wretches, 
as  ours  hath  had.  I  quake  to  think,  much  more  to  speak,  what 
mine  ears  have  heard  from  some  of  their  lips ;  but  to  discover 
them  is  not  my  present  business."  {Symmon's  Defence  of  King 
Charles  I.  p.  165.) 

B  b2 
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quents  and  compounders.  They  who  past  reason 
and  recovery  are  devoted  to  kingship  perhaps  will 
answer,  that  a  greater  part  by  far  of  the  nation  will 
have  it  so,  the  rest  therefore  must  yield. 

36.  Not  so  much  to  convince  these,  which  I  little 
hope,  as  to  confirm  them  who  yield  not,  I  reply, 
that  this  greatest  part  have  both  in  reason,  and  the 
trial  of  just  battle,  lost  the  right  of  their  election 
what  the  government  shall  be.  Of  them  who  have 
not  lost  that  right,  whether  they  for  kingship  be 
the  greater  number,  who  can  certainly  determine  ? 
Suppose  they  be,  yet  of  freedom  they  partake  all 
alike,  one  main  end  of  government;  which  if  the 
greater  part  value  not,  but  will  degenerately  forego, 
is  it  just  or  reasonable,  that  most  voices  against 
the  main  end  of  government  should  enslave  the 
less  number  that  would  be  free  ?  JMore  just  it  is, 
doubtless,  if  it  come  to  force,  that  a  less  number 
compel  a  greater  to  retain,  which  can  be  no  wrong 
to  them,  their  liberty,  than  that  a  greater  number, 
for  the  pleasure  of  their  baseness,  compel  a  less 
most  injuriously  to  be  their  fellow-slaves.  They 
who  seek  nothing  but  their  own  just  liberty,  have 
always  right  to  win  it  and  to  keep  it,  whenever 
they  have  power,  be  the  voices  never  so  numerous 
that  oppose  it.  And  how  much  we  above  others 
are  concerned  to  defend  it  from  kingship,  and  from 
them  who  in  pursuance  thereof  so  perniciously 
would  betray  us  and  themselves  to  most  certain 
misery  and  thraldom,  will  be  needless  to  repeat. 

37.  Having  thus  far  shown  with  what  ease  we 
may  now  obtain  a  free  commonwealth,  and  by  it, 
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with  as  much  ease,  all  the  freedom,  peace,  justice, 
plenty,  that  we  can  desire ;  on  the  other  side,  the 
difficulties,  troubles,  uncertainties,  nay  rather  im- 
possibilities, to  enjoy  these  things  constantly  under 
a  monarch ;  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  more  par- 
ticularly wherein  our  freedom  and  flourishing  con- 
dition will  be  more  ample,  and  secure  to  us  under 
a  free  commonwealth,  than  under  kingship. 

38.  The  whole  freedom  of  man  consists  either  in 
spiritual  or  civil  liberty.  As  for  spiritual,  who  can 
be  at  rest,  who  can  enjoy  any  thing  in  this  world 
with  contentment,  who  hath  not  liberty  to  serve 
God,  and  to  save  his  own  soul,  according  to  the  best 
light  which  God  hath  planted  in  him  to  that  pur- 
pose, by  the  reading  of  his  revealed  will,  and  the 
guidance  of  his  Holy  Spirit  ?  That  this  is  best 
pleasing  to  God,  and  that  the  whole  Protestant 
church  allows  no  supreme  judge  or  rule  in  matters 
of  religion,  but  the  Scriptures;  and  these  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  Scriptures  themselves,  which 
necessarily  infers  liberty  of  conscience;  I  have 
heretofore  proved  at  large  in  another  treatise ;  and 
might  yet  further,  by  the  public  declarations,  con- 
fessions, and  admonitions  of  whole  churches  and 
states,  obvious  in  all  histories  since  the  reforma- 
tion. 

39.  This  liberty  of  conscience,  which  above  all 
other  things  ought  to  be  to  all  men  dearest  and 
most  precious,  no  government  more  inclinable  not 
to  favour  only,  but  to  protect,  than  a  free  common- 
wealth ;  as  being  most  magnanimous,  most  fear- 
less, and  confident  of  its  own   fair  proceedings. 
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Whereas  kingship,  though  looking  big,  yet  in- 
deed most  pusillanimous,  full  of  fears,  full  of 
jealousies,  startled  at  every  umbrage,  as  it  hath 
been  observed  of  old  to  have  ever  suspected  most 
and  mistrusted  them  who  were  in  most  esteem  for 
virtue  and  generosity  of  mind,  so  it  is  now  known 
to  have  most  in  doubt  and  suspicion  them  who  are 
most  reputed  to  be  religious.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
though  herself  accounted  so  good  a  Protestant,  so 
moderate,  so  confident  of  her  subjects'  love,  would 
never  give  way  so  much  as  to  presbyterian  re- 
formation in  this  land,  though  once  and  again 
besought,  as  Camden  relates;  but  imprisoned  and 
persecuted  the  very  proposers  thereof,  alleging  it 
as  her  mind  and  maxim  unalterable,  that  such  re- 
formation would  diminish  regal  authority. 

40.  What  liberty  of  conscience  can  we  then  ex- 
pect of  others,  far  worse  principled  from  the  cradle, 
trained  up  and  governed  by  popish  and  Spanish 
counsels,  and  on  such  depending  hitherto  for  sub- 
sistence ?  Especially  what  can  this  last  parliament 
expect,  who  having  revived  lately  and  published 
the  covenant,  have  re-engaged  themselves,  never  to 
readmit  episcopacy  ?  Which  no  son  of  Charles 
returning  but  will  most  certainly  bring  back  with 
him,  if  he  regard  the  last  and  strictest  charge  of 
his  father,  "  to  persevere  in,  not  the  doctrine  only, 
but  government  of  the  church  of  England,  not  to 
neglect  the  speedy  and  effectual  suppressing  of 
errors  and  schisms;"  among  which  he  accounted 
presbytery  one  of  the  chief. 

41.  Or  if,  notwithstanding  that  charge  of  his 
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father,  he  submit  to  the  covenant,  how  will  he 
keep  faith  to  us,  with  disobedience  to  him ;  or  re- 
gard that  faith  given,  which  must  be  founded  on 
the  breach  of  that  last  and  solemnest  paternal 
charge,  and  the  reluctance,  I  may  say  the  anti- 
pathy, which  is  in  all  kings,  against  presbyterian 
and  independent  discipline  ?  For  they  hear  the 
gospel  speaking  much  of  liberty;  a  word  which 
monarchy  and  her  bishops  both  fear  and  hate,  but 
a  free  commonwealth  both  favours  and  promotes ; 
and  not  the  word  only,  but  the  thing  itself  But 
let  our  governors  beware  in  time,  lest  their  hard 
measure  to  liberty  of  conscience  be  found  the  rock 
whereon  they  shipwreck  themselves,  as  others  have 
now  done  before  them  in  the  course  wherein  God 
was  directing  their  steerage  to  a  free  common- 
wealth; and  the  abandoning  of  all  those  whom 
they  call  sectaries,  for  the  detected  falsehood  and 
ambition  of  some,  be  a  wilful  rejection  of  their  own 
chief  strength  and  interest  in  the  freedom  of  all 
Protestant  religion,  under  what  abusive  name  so- 
ever calumniated. 

42.  The  other  part  of  our  freedom  consists  in 
the  civil  rights  and  advancements  of  every  person 
according  to  his  merit:  the  enjoyment  of  those 
never  more  certain,  and  the  access  to  these  never 
more  open,  than  in  a  free  common Avealth.  Both 
which,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  best  and  soonest 
obtained,  if  every  county  in  the  land  were  made 
a  kind  of  subordinate  commonalty  or  common- 
wealth, and  one  chief  town  or  more,  according  as 
the  shire  is  in  circuit,  made  cities,  if  they  be  not 
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SO  called  already;  where  the  nobility  and  chief 
gentry,  from  a  proportionable  compass  of  territory 
annexed  to  each  city,  may  build  houses  or  palaces 
befitting  their  quality  ;  may  bear  part  in  the  go- 
vernment, make  their  own  judicial  laws,  or  use 
those  that  are,  and  execute  them  by  their  own 
elected  judicatures  and  judges  without  appeal,  in 
all  things  of  civil  government  between  man  and 
man.  So  they  shall  have  justice  in  their  own  hands, 
law  executed  fully  and  finally  in  their  own  coun- 
ties and  precincts,  long  wished  and  spoken  of,  but 
never  yet  obtained.  They  shall  have  none  then  to 
blame  but  themselves,  if  it  be  not  well  adminis- 
tered ;  and  fewer  laws  to  expect  or  fear  from  the 
supreme  authority ;  or  to  those  that  shall  be  made, 
of  any  great  concernment  to  public  liberty,  they 
may,  without  much  trouble  in  these  commonalties, 
or  in  more  general  assemblies  called  to  their  cities 
from  the  whole  territory  on  such  occasion,  declare 
and  publish  their  assent  or  dissent  by  deputies, 
within  a  time  limited,  sent  to  the  grand  council; 
yet  so  as  this  their  judgment  declared  shall  submit 
to  the  greater  number  of  other  counties  or  com- 
monalties, and  not  avail  them  to  any  exemption  of 
themselves,  or  refusal  of  agreement  with  the  rest, 
as  it  may  in  any  of  the  United  Provinces,  being 
sovereign  within  itself,  ofttimes  to  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  that  union. 

43.  In  these  employments  they  may,  much  bet- 
ter than  they  do  now,  exercise  and  fit  themselves 
till  their  lot  fall  to  be  chosen  into  the  grand  coun- 
cil, according   as  their  woi"th  and  merit  shall  be 
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taken  notice  of  by  the  people.  As  for  controver- 
sies that  shall  happen  between  men  of  several 
counties,  they  may  repair,  as  they  do  now,  to  the 
capital  city,  or  any  other  more  commodious,  in- 
different place,  and  equal  judges.  And  this  I  find 
to  have  been  practised  in  the  old  Athenian  com- 
monwealth, reputed  the  first  and  ancientest  place 
of  civility  in  all  Greece  ;  that  they  had  in  their 
several  cities  a  peculiar,  in  Athens  a  common  go- 
vernment; and  their  right,  as  it  befel  them,  to  the 
administration  of  both. 

44.  They  should  have  here  also  schools  and 
academies  at  their  own  choice,  wherein  their  chil- 
dren may  be  bred  up  in  their  own  sight  to  all 
learning  and  noble  education;  not  in  grammar 
only,  but  in  all  liberal  arts  and  exercises.  This 
would  soon  spread  much  more  knowledge  and 
civility,  yea,  religion,  through  all  parts  of  the 
land,  by  communicating  the  natural  heat  of  go- 
vernment and  culture  more  distributively  to  all 
extreme  parts,  which  now  lie  numb  and  neglected, 
would  soon  make  the  whole  nation  more  indus- 
trious, more  ingenious  at  home ;  more  potent, 
more  honourable  abroad.  To  this  a  free  common- 
wealth will  easily  assent ;  (nay,  the  parliament 
hath  had  already  some  such  thing  in  design  ;)  for 
of  all  governments  a  commonwealth  aims  most  to 
make  the  people  flourishing,  virtuous,  noble,  and 
high-spirited.  Monarchs  will  never  permit ;  whose 
aim  is  to  make  the  people  wealthy  indeed  perhaps, 
and  well  fleeced,  for  their  own  shearing,  and  tlie 
supply  of  regal  prodigality  ;   but  otherwise  softest, 
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basest,  viciousest,  servilest,  easiest  to  be  kept  un- 
der. And  not  only  in  fleece,  but  in  mind  also 
sbeepishest;  and  will  have  all  the  benches  of  ju- 
dicature annexed  to  the  throne,  as  a  gift  of  royal 
grace,  that  we  have  justice  done  us;  whenas  no- 
thing can  be  more  essential  to  the  freedom  of  a 
people,  than  to  have  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  all  public  ornaments,  in  their  own  election, 
and  within  their  own  bounds,  without  long  travel- 
ling or  depending  upon  remote  places  to  obtain 
their  right,  or  any  civil  accomplishment ;  so  it  be 
not  supreme,  but  subordinate  to  the  general  power 
and  union  of  the  whole  republic. 

45.  In  which  happy  firmness,  as  in  the  particular 
above  mentioned,  we  shall  also  far  exceed  the  United 
Provinces,  by  having,  not  as  they,  (to  the  retarding 
and  distracting  ofttimes  of  their  counsels  or  urgent- 
est  occasions,)  many  sovereignties  united  in  one 
commonwealth,  but  many  commonwealths  under 
one  united  and  intrusted  sovereignty.  And  when 
we  have  our  forces  by  sea  and  land,  either  of  a  faith- 
ful army,  or  a  settled  militia,  in  our  own  hands, 
to  the  firm  establishing  of  a  free  commonwealth, 
public  accounts  under  our  own  inspection,  general 
laws  and  taxes,  with  their  causes  in  our  own  do- 
mestic suffrages,  judicial  laws,  offices,  and  orna- 
ments at  home  in  our  own  ordering  and  adminis- 
tration, all  distinction  of  lords  and  commoners, 
that  may  any  way  divide  or  sever  the  public  in- 
terest, removed ;  what  can  a  perpetual  senate  have 
then,  wherein  to  grow  corrupt,  wherein  to  encroach 
upon  us,  or  usurp  ?  Or  if  they  do,  wherein  to  be 
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formidable  ?  Yet  if  all  this  avail  not  to  remove 
the  fear  or  envy  of  a  perpetual  sitting,  it  may  be 
easily  provided,  to  change  a  third  part  of  them 
yearly,  or  every  two  or  three  years,  as  was  above 
mentioned  ;  or  that  it  be  at  those  times  in  the 
people's  choice,  whether  they  will  change  them,  or 
renew  their  power,  as  they  shall  find  cause. 

46.  I  have  no  more  to  say  at  present :  few  words 
will  save  us,  well  considered  ;  few  and  easy  things, 
now  seasonably  done.  But  if  the  people  be  so 
affected  as  to  prostitute  religion  and  liberty  to  the 
vain  and  groundless  apprehension,  that  nothing 
but  kingship  can  restore  trade,  not  remembering 
the  frequent  plagues  and  pestilences  that  then 
wasted  this  city,  such  as  through  God's  mercy  we 
never  have  felt  since ;  and  that  trade  flourishes  no- 
where more  than  in  the  free  commonwealths  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  before 
their  eyes  at  this  day ;  yet  if  trade  be  grown  so 
craving  and  importunate  through  the  profuse 
living  of  tradesmen,  that  nothing  can  support  it 
but  the  luxurious  expenses  of  a  nation  upon  trifles 
or  superfluities  ;  so  as  if  the  people  generally 
should  betake  themselves  to  frugality,  it  might 
prove  a  dangerous  matter,  lest  tradesmen  should 
mutiny  for  want  of  trading ;  and  that  therefore 
we  must  forego  and  set  to  sale  religion,  liberty, 
honour,  safety,  all  concernments  divine  or  human, 
to  keep  up  trading :  if,  lastly,  after  all  this  light 
among  us,  the  same  reason  shall  pass  for  current, 
to  put  our  necks  again  under  kingship,  as  was 
made  use  of  by  the  Jews  to  return  back  to  Egypt, 
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and  to  the  worship  of  their  idol  queen,  because 
they  falsely  imagined  that  they  then  lived  in  more 
plenty  and  prosperity ;  our  condition  is  not  sound, 
but  rotten,  both  in  religion  and  all  civil  prudence  ; 
and  will  bring  us  soon,  the  way  we  are  marching, 
to  those  calamities,  which  attend  always  and  una- 
voidably on  luxury,  all  national  judgments  under 
foreign  and  domestic  slavery  :  so  far  we  shall  be 
from  mending  our  condition  by  monarchising  our 
government,  whatever  new  conceit  now  possesses 
us. 

47.  However,  with  all  hazard  I  have  ventured 
what  I  thought  my  duty  to  speak  in  season,  and 
to  forewarn  my  country  in  time  ;  wherein  I  doubt 
not  but  there  may  be  many  wise  men  in  all  places 
and  degrees,  but  am  sorry  the  effects  of  wisdom 
are  so  little  seen  among  us.  Many  circumstances 
and  particulars  I  could  have  added  in  those  things 
whereof  I  have  spoken :  but  a  few  main  matters 
now  put  speedily  in  execution,  will  suffice  to  re- 
cover us,  and  set  all  right :  and  there  will  want  at 
no  time  who  are  good  at  circumstances;  but  men 
who  set  their  minds  on  main  matters,  and  suffi- 
ciently urge  them,  in  these  most  difficult  times  I 
find  not  many. 

48.  What  I  have  spoken,  is  the  language  of 
that  which  is  not  called  amiss  "  The  good  old 
Cause:"  if  it  seem  strange  to  any,  it  will  not 
seem  more  strange,  I  hope,  than  convincing  to 
backsliders.  Thus  much  I  should  perhaps  have 
said,  though  I  was  sure  I  should  have  spoken  only 
to  trees  and  stones  j   and  had  none  to  cry  to,  but 
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with  the  prophet,  "  O  earth,  earth,  earth !"  to 
tell  the  very  soil  itself,  what  her  perverse  inhabit- 
ants are  deaf  to.  Nay,  though  what  I  have  spoke 
should  happen  (which  thou  suffer  not,  who  didst 
create  mankind  free  !  nor  thou  next,  who  didst 
redeem  us  from  being  servants  of  men  ! )  to  be  the 
last  words  of  our  expiring  liberty.  But  I  trust  I 
shall  have  spoken  persuasion  to  abundance  of  sen- 
sible and  ingenuous  men  ;  to  some,  perhaps,  whom 
God  may  raise  from  these  stones  to  become  children 
of  reviving  liberty  ;  and  may  reclaim,  though  they 
seem  now  choosing  them  a  captain  back  for  pjgypt, 
to  bethink  themselves  a  little,  and  consider  whi- 
ther they  are  rushing ;  to  exhort  this  torrent  also 
of  the  people,  not  to  be  so  impetuous,  but  to  keep 
their  due  channel ;  and  at  length  recovering  and 
uniting  their  better  resolutions,  now  that  they  see 
already  how  open  and  unbounded  the  insolence 
and  rage  is  of  our  common  enemies,  to  stay  these 
ruinous  proceedings,  justly  and  timely  fearing  to 
what  a  precipice  of  destruction  the  deluge  of  this 
epidemic  madness  would  hurry  us,  through  the 
general  defection  of  a  misguided  and  abused  mul- 
titude. 
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TRANSLATED   FROM  THE   LATIN, 

BY  ROBERT  FELLOWES,  A.  M.,  OXON. 


These  Epistles,  originally  written  in  Latin,  are  here  given  in  the  very  elegant 
translation  of  Mr.  Fellowes,  of  Oxford,  who,  in  most  instances,  has  happily  and 
with  much  feeling  entered  into  and  expressed  the  views  of  Milton. — For  nobleness 
of  sentiment,  and  lofty  dignity  of  thought,  no  letters  with  which  1  am  acquainted 
surpass  these.  They  commence  in  youth,  and  few,  alas !  as  they  are,  carry  us  for- 
ward to  a  period  not  far  removed  from  the  writer's  death.  It  seems  to  me  impossible 
to  peruse  them  without  the  deepest  interest.  They  open  to  us,  though  doubtless 
much  too  little,  a  \  iew  into  the  every-day  frame  of  mind,  and  household  habits,  of 
our  gi«at  poet ;  and  few,  perhaps,  will  read  these  valued  fragments  of  his  inner  life, 
H-ithout  experiencing  the  sincerest  regret  that  there  should  be  no  more  of  them, 
without  perceiving  with  sorrow  the  number  of  the  leaves  decrease,  and  the  end  ap- 
proaching, of  what  to  all  who  love,  as  I  do,  the  memon-  of  this  great  and  good 
man,  must  be  an  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect  and  exalted  nature. 
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To  his  Tutor,  Thomas  Young, 

Though  I  had  determined,  my  excellent  tutor, 
to  write  you  an  epistle  in  verse,  yet  I  could  not 
satisfy  myself  without  sending  also  another  in  prose, 
for  the  emotions  of  my  gratitude,  which  your  ser- 
vices so  justly  inspire,  are  too  expansive  and  too 
warm  to  be  expressed  in  the  confined  limits  of 
poetical  metre;  they  demand  the  unconstrained 
freedom  of  prose,  or  rather  the  exuberant  richness 
of  Asiatic  phraseology  :  though  it  would  far  ex- 
ceed my  power  accurately  to  describe  how  much  I 
am  obliged  to  you,  even  if  I  could  drain  dry  all 
the  sources  of  eloquence,  or  exhaust  all  the  topics 
of  discourse  which  Aristotle  or  the  famed  Parisian 
logician  has  collected.  You  complain  with  truth, 
that  my  letters  have  been  very  few  and  very  short ; 
but  I  do  not  grieve  at  the  omission  of  so  pleasure- 
able  a  duty,  so  much  as  I  rejoice  at  having  such  a 
place  in  your  regard  as  makes  you  anxious  often 
to  hear  from  me.  I  beseech  you  not  to  take  it 
amiss,  that  I  have  not  now  written  to  you  for  more 
than  three  years;   but  with  your  usual  benignity 

c  c  2 
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and  candour  to  impute  it  rather  to  circumstances 
than  to  inclination.  For,  heaven  knows,  that  I 
regard  you  as  a  parent,  that  I  have  always  treated 
you  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  that  I  was  un- 
willing to  teaze  you  with  my  compositions.  And 
I  was  anxious  that  if  my  letters  had  nothing  else 
to  recommend  them,  they  might  be  recommended 
by  their  rarity.  And  lastly,  since  the  ardour 
of  my  regard  makes  me  imagine  that  you  are 
always  present,  that  I  hear  your  voice  and  con- 
template your  looks  ;  and  as  thus  (which  is  usually 
the  case  with  lovers)  I  charm  away  my  grief  by 
the  illusion  of  your  presence,  I  was  afraid  when  I 
wrote  to  you  the  idea  of  your  distant  separation 
should  forcibly  rush  upon  my  mind  ;  and  that 
the  pain  of  your  absence,  which  was  almost  soothed 
into  quiescence,  should  revive  and  disperse  the 
pleasurable  dream.  I  long  since  received  your 
desirable  present  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  I  wrote 
this  at  my  lodgings  in  the  city,  not  as  usual,  sur- 
rounded by  my  books.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any- 
thing in  this  letter  which  either  fails  to  give  plea- 
sure, or  which  frustrates  expectation,  it  shall  be 
compensated  by  a  more  elaborate  composition  as 
soon  as  I  return  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Muses. 
London,  March  26,  1G25. 

II. 

To  Alexander  Gill. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letters  and  your  poem,  with 
which  I  was  highly  delighted,  and  in  which  I  dis- 
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cover  the  majesty  of  a  poet,  and  the  style  of  Virgil. 
I  knew  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  a  person 
of  your  genius  entirely  to  divert  his  mind  from 
the  culture  of  the  Pluses,  and  to  extinguish  those 
heavenly  emotions,  and  that  sacred  and  ethereal 
fire  which  is  kindled  in  your  heart.  For  what 
Claudian  said  of  himself  may  be  said  of  you,  your 
"  whole  soul  is  instinct  with  the  fire  of  Apollo.''  If 
therefore,  on  this  occasion,  you  have  broken  your 
own  promises,  I  here  commend  the  want  of  con- 
stancy which  you  mention  ;  I  commend  the  want 
of  virtue,  if  any  want  of  virtue  there  be.  But,  in 
referring  the  merits  of  your  poem  to  my  judgment, 
you  confer  on  me  as  great  an  honour  as  the  gods 
would  if  the  contending  musical  immortals  had 
called  me  in  to  adjudge  the  palm  of  victory;  as 
poets  babble  that  it  formerly  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Tmolus  the  guardian  of  the  Lydian  mount.  I  know 
not  whether  I  ought  to  congratulate  Henry  Nassau 
more  on  the  capture  of  the  city  or  the  composi- 
tion of  your  poems.  Fori  think  that  this  victory 
produced  nothing  more  entitled  to  distinction  and 
to  fame  than  your  poem.  But  since  you  celebrate 
the  successes  of  our  allies  in  lays  so  harmonious 
and  energetic,  what  may  we  not  expect  when  our 
own  successes  call  for  the  congratulations  of  your 
muse  ?  Adieu,  learned  Sir,  and  believe  me  greatly 
obliged  by  the  favour  of  your  verses. 

London,  May  26,  1628. 
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ITL 

To  the  same. 

In  my  former  letter  I  did  not  so  much  answer 
yours  as  deprecate  the  obligation  of  then  answer- 
ing it ;  and  therefore  at  the  time  I  tacitly  pro- 
mised that  you  should  soon  receive  another,  in 
which  I  would  reply  at  length  to  your  friendly 
challenge.  But,  though  I  had  not  promised  this, 
it  would  most  justly  be  your  due,  since  one  of 
your  letters  is  full  worth  two  of  mine,  or  rather,  on 
an  accurate  computation,  worth  a  hundred.  When 
your  letter  arrived,  I  was  strenuously  engaged  in 
that  work  concerning  which  I  bad  given  you  some 
obscure  hints,  and  the  execution  of  which  could 
not  be  delayed.  One  of  the  fellows  of  our  college, 
who  was  to  be  the  respondent  in  a  philosophical 
disputation  for  his  degree,  engaged  me  to  furnish 
him  with  some  verses,  which  are  annually  required 
on  this  occasion ;  since  he  himself  had  long  neg- 
lected such  I'rivolous  pursuits,  and  was  then  intent 
on  more  serious  studies.  Of  these  verses  I  sent 
you  a  printed  copy,  since  I  knew  both  your  dis- 
criminating taste  in  poetry,  and  your  candid  allow- 
ances for  poetry  like  mine.  If  you  will  in  your 
turn  deign  to  communicate  to  me  any  of  your 
productions,  you  will,  I  can  assure  you,  find  no 
one  to  whom  they  will  give  more  delight,  or  who 
will  more  impartially  endeavour  to  estimate  their 
worth.  For  as  often  as  I  recollect  the  topics  of 
your  conversation,  (the  loss  of  which  I  regret  even 
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in  this  seminary  of  erudition,)  I  cannot  help  pain- 
fully reflecting  on  what  advantages  I  am  deprived 
by  your  absence,  since  I  never  left  your  company 
without  an  increase  of  knowledge,  and  always  had 
recourse  to  your  mind  as  to  an  emporium  of  lite- 
rature. Among  us,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are  only 
two  or  three,  who  without  any  acquaintance  with 
criticism  or  philosophy,  do  not  instantly  engage 
with  raw  and  untutored  judgments  in  the  study  of 
theology  ;  and  of  this  they  acquire  only  a  slender 
smattering,  not  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  patch  together  a  sermon  with  scraps  pilfered, 
with  little  discrimination,  from  this  author  and  from 
that.  Hence  I  fear  lest  our  clergy  should  relapse 
into  the  sacerdotal  ignorance  of  a  former  age. 
Since  I  find  so  few  associates  in  study  here,  I 
should  instantly  direct  my  steps  to  London,  if  I 
had  not  determined  to  spend  the  summer  vacation 
in  the  depths  of  literary  solitude,  and,  as  it  were, 
hide  myself  in  the  chamber  of  the  Muses.  As  you 
do  this  every  day,  it  would  be  injustice  in  me  any 
longer  to  divert  your  attention  or  engross  your 
time.    Adieu. 

Cambridge,  July  2,  1C28. 

IV. 

To  Thomas  Young. 

On  reading  your  letter,  my  excellent  tutor,  I 
find  only  one  superfluous  passage,  an  apology  for 
not  writing  to  me  sooner  ;  for  though  nothing  gives 
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me  more  pleasure  than  to  hear  from  you,  how  can  I 
or  ought  I  to  expect  that  you  should  always  have 
leisure  enough  from  more  serious  and  more  sacred 
engagements  to  write  to  me ;  particularly  when  it 
is  kindness,  and  not  duty,  which  prompts  you  to 
write  ?  Your  many  recent  services  must  prevent 
me  from  entertaining  any  suspicion  of  your  forget- 
fulness  or  neglect.  Nor  do  I  see  how  you  could  pos- 
sibly forget  one  on  whom  you  had  conferred  so  many 
favours.  Having  an  invitation  into  your  part  of 
the  country  in  the  spring,  I  shall  readily  accept  it, 
that  I  may  enjoy  the  deliciousness  of  the  season  as 
well  as  that  of  your  conversation ;  and  that  I  may 
withdraw  myself  for  a  short  time  from  the  tumult  of 
the  city  to  your  rural  mansion,  as  to  the  renowned 
portico  of  Zeno,  or  Tusculan  of  Tully,  where  you 
live  on  your  little  farm  with  a  moderate  fortune, 
but  a  princely  mind  ;  and  where  you  practise  the 
contempt,  and  triumph  over  the  temptations  of  am- 
bition, pomp,  luxury,  and  all  that  follows  the  cha- 
riot of  fortune,  or  attra«.ts  the  gaze  and  admiration 
of  the  thoughtless  multitude.  I  hope  that  you  who 
deprecated  the  blame  of  delay,  will  pardon  me  for 
my  precipitance ;  for  after  deferring  this  letter  to 
the  last,  I  chose  rather  to  write  a  few  lines,  however 
deficient  in  elegance,  than  to  say  nothing  at  all. 
Adieu,  reverend  Sir. 
Cambridge,  July  21,  1628. 
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V. 

To  Alexander  Gill. 

Ie  you  had  made  me  a  present  of  a  piece  of  plate, 
or  any  other  valuable  which  excites  the  admiration 
of  mankind,  I  should  not  be  ashamed  in  my  turn 
to  remunerate  you,  as  far  as  my  circumstances 
would  permit.  But  since  you,  the  day  before  yes- 
day,  presented  me  with  an  elegant  and  beautiful 
poem  in  Hendecasyllabic  verse,  which  far  exceeds 
the  worth  of  gold,  you  have  increased  my  solicitude 
to  discover  in  what  manner  I  may  requite  the  fa- 
vour of  so  acceptable  a  gift.  I  had  by  me  at  the 
time  no  compositions  in  a  like  style  which  I  thought 
at  all  fit  to  come  in  competition  with  the  excellence 
of  your  performance.  I  send  you  therefore  a  com- 
position which  is  not  entirely  my  own,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  a  truly  inspired  bard,  from  whom  I  last 
week  rendered  this  ode  into  Greek  heroic  verse,  as 
I  was  lying  in  bed  before  the  day  dawned,  without 
any  previous  deliberation,  but  with  a  certain  im- 
pelling faculty,  for  which  I  know  not  how  to  ac- 
count. By  his  help  who  does  not  less  surpass  you 
in  his  subject  than  you  do  me  in  the  execution,  I 
have  sent  something  which  may  serve  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  between  us.  If  you  see  reason  to  find 
fault  with  any  particular  passage,  I  must  inform 
you  that,  from  the  time  I  left  your  school,  this  is 
the  first  and  the  last  piece  I  have  ever  composed  in 
Greek ;  since,  as  you  know,  I  have  attended  more 
to  Latin  and  to  English  composition.     He  who  at 
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this  time  employs  his  labour  and  his  time  in  writing 
Greek,  is  in  danger  of  writing  what  will  never  be 
read.  Adieu,  and  expect  to  see  me,  God  willing, 
at  London  on  Monday  among  the  booksellers.  In 
the  meantime,  if  you  have  interest  enough  with  that 
Doctor  who  is  the  master  of  the  college,  to  promote 
my  business,  I  beseech  you  to  see  him  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  act  as  your  friendship  for  me  may 
prompt. 

From  my  Villa,  Dec.  4, 1634. 

VI. 

To  Carolo  Deodatl 

I  CLEARLY  see  that  you  are  determined  not  to  be 
overcome  in  silence ;  if  this  be  so,  you  shall  have 
the  palm  of  victory,  for  I  will  write  first.  Though, 
if  the  reasons  which  make  each  of  us  so  long  in 
writing  to  the  other  should  ever  be  judicially  ex- 
amined, it  will  appear  that  I  have  many  more  ex- 
cuses for  not  writing  than  you.  For  it  is  well 
known,  and  you  well  know,  that  I  am  naturally 
slow  in  writing,  and  averse  to  write ;  while  you, 
either  from  disposition  or  from  habit,  seem  to  have 
little  reluctance  in  engaging  in  these  literary 
(rpoo-^wj/rja-eic)  allocutions.  It  is  also  in  my  favour, 
that  your  method  of  study  is  such  as  to  admit  of 
frequent  interruptions,  in  which  you  visit  your 
friends,  write  letters,  or  go  abroad ;  but  it  is  my 
way  to  suffer  no  impediment,  no  love  of  ease,  no 
avocation  whatever,  to  chill  the  ardour,  to  break 
the  continuity,  or  divert  the  completion  of  my  lite- 
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rary  pursuits.  From  this  and  no  other  reasons  it 
often  happens  that  I  do  not  readily  employ  my 
pen  in  any  gratuitous  exertions  ;  but  I  am  not,  ne- 
vertheless, my  dear  Deodati,  a  very  sluggish  cor- 
respondent ;  nor  has  it  at  any  time  happened  that  I 
ever  left  any  letter  of  yours  unanswered  till  another 
came.  So  I  hear  that  you  write  to  the  bookseller, 
and  often  to  your  brother,  either  of  whom,  from 
their  nearness,  would  readily  have  forwarded  any 
communication  from  you  to  me.  But  what  I  blame 
you  for  is,  the  not  keeping  your  promise  of  paying 
me  a  visit  when  you  left  the  city ;  a  promise  which, 
if  it  had  once  occurred  to  your  thoughts,  would  cer- 
tainly have  forcibly  suggested  the  necessity  of 
writing.  These  are  my  reasons  for  expostulation 
and  censure.  You  will  look  to  your  own  defence. 
But  what  can  occasion  your  silence  ?  Is  it  ill 
health  ?  Are  there  in  those  parts  any  literati  with 
whom  you  may  play  and  prattle  as  we  used  to  do  ? 
When  do  you  return  ?  How  long  do  you  mean  to 
stay  among  the  Hyperboreans  ?  I  wish  you  would 
give  me  an  answer  to  each  of  these  questions ; 
and  that  you  may  not  suppose  I  am  quite  uncon- 
cerned about  what  relates  to  you,  I  must  inform  you 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  I  went  out  of 
my  way  to  see  your  brother,  in  order  to  learn  how 
you  did.  And  lately  when  I  was  accidentally  in- 
formed in  London  that  you  were  in  town,  I  instantly 
hastened  to  your  lodgings;  but  it  was  only  the  sha- 
dow of  a  dream,  for  you  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Wherefore,  as  soon  as  you  can  do  it  without  any 
inconvenience  to  yourself,  I  beseech  you  to  take  up 
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your  quarters  where  we  may  at  least  be  able  oc- 
casionally to  visit  one  another ;  for  I  hope  you 
would  not  be  a  different  neighbour  to  us  in  the 
country  than  you  are  in  town.  But  this  is  as  it 
pleases  God.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you  concern- 
ing myself  and  my  studies,  but  I  would  rather  do 
it  when  we  meet,  and  as  to-morrow  I  am  about  to 
return  into  the  country,  and  am  busy  in  making 
preparations  for  my  journey,  1  have  but  just  time 
to  scribble  this.  Adieu. 
London,  Sept.  7,  1637. 

VII. 

To  the  same. 

Most  of  my  other  friends  think  it  enough  to 
give  me  one  farewell  in  their  letters,  but  I  see  why 
you  do  it  so  often ;  for  you  give  me  to  understand 
that  your  medical  authority  is  now  added  to  the 
potency,  and  subservient  to  the  completion,  of  those 
general  expressions  of  good -will  which  are  nothing 
but  words  and  air.  You  wish  me  my  health  six 
hundred  times,  in  as  great  a  quantity  as  I  can  wish, 
as  I  am  able  to  bear,  or  even  more  than  this. 
Truly,  you  should  be  appointed  butler  to  the  house 
of  health,  whose  stores  you  so  lavishly  bestow  ;  or 
at  least  Health  should  become  your  parasite,  since 
you  so  lord  it  over  her,  and  command  her  at  your 
pleasure.  I  send  you  therefore  my  congratulations 
and  my  thanks,  both  on  account  of  your  friendship 
and  your  skill.  I  was  long  kept  waiting  in  expec- 
tation of  a  letter  from  you,  which  you  had  engaged 
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to  write ;  hut  when  no  letter  came  my  old  regard 
for  you  suflfered  not,  I  can  assure  you,  the  smallest 
diminution,  for  I  had  supposed  that  the  same  apo- 
logy for  remissness,  which  you  had  employed  in 
the  heginning  of  our  correspondence,  you  would 
again  employ.  This  was  a  supposition  agreeable 
to  truth  and  to  the  intimacy  between  us.  For  I  do 
not  think  that  true  friendship  consists  in  the  fre- 
quency of  letters  or  in  professions  of  regard,  which 
may  be  counterfeited  ;  but  it  is  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  heart  and  affections,  as  to  support  itself  against 
the  rudest  blast ;  and  when  it  originates  in  since- 
rity and  virtue,  it  may  remain  through  life  without 
suspicion  and  without  blame,  even  when  there  is  no 
longer  any  reciprocal  interchange  of  kindnesses. 
For  the  cherishing  aliment  of  a  friendship  such  as 
this,  there  is  not  so  much  need  of  letters  as  of  a  lively 
recollection  of  each  other's  virtues.  And  though 
you  have  not  written,  you  have  something  that  may 
supply  the  omission  :  your  probity  writes  to  me  in 
your  stead  ;  it  is  a  letter  ready  written  on  the  inner- 
most membrane  of  the  heart ;  the  simplicity  of 
your  manners,  and  the  rectitude  of  your  principles, 
sen'e  as  correspondents  in  your  place ;  your  ge- 
nius, which  is  above  the  common  level,  writes,  and 
serves  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  endear  you  to  me. 
But  now  you  have  got  possession  of  this  despotic 
citadel  of  medicine,  do  not  alarm  me  with  the  me- 
nace of  being  obliged  to  repay  those  six  hundred 
healths  which  you  have  bestowed,  if  I  should, 
which  God  forbid,  ever  forfeit  your  friendship. 
Remove  that  formidable  battery  which  you  seem  to 
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have  placed  upon  my  breast  to  keep  off  all  sick- 
ness but  what  comes  by  your  permission.  But  that 
you  may  indulge  any  excess  of  menace  I  must  in- 
form you,  that  I  cannot  help  loving  you  such  as 
you  are ;  for  whatever  the  Deity  may  have  bestowed 
upon  me  in  other  respects,  he  has  certainly  inspired 
me,  if  any  ever  were  inspired,  with  a  passion  for  the 
good  and  fair.  Nor  did  Ceres,  according  to  the 
fable,  ever  seek  her  daughter  Proserpine  with  such 
unceasing  solicitude,  as  I  have  sought  this  tov  koXov 
Ideav,  this  perfect  model  of  the  beautiful  in  all  the 
forms  and  appearances  of  things  (TroXXai  yap  fiop(f>al 
tS)v  Aat/Aoj/iw)/,  many  are  the  forms  of  the  divini- 
ties.) I  am  wont  day  and  night  to  continue  my 
search ;  and  I  follow  in  the  way  in  which  you  go 
before.  Hence,  I  feel  an  irresistible  impulse  to  cul- 
tivate the  friendship  of  him,  who  despising  the  pre- 
judiced and  false  conceptionsof  the  vulgar,  dares  to 
think,  to  speak,  and  to  be  that  which  the  highest  wis- 
dom has  in  every  age  taught  to  be  the  best.  But  if 
my  disposition  or  my  destiny  were  such  that  I  could 
without  any  conflict  or  any  toil  emerge  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  distinction  and  of  praise,  there  would 
nevertheless  be  no  prohibition,  either  human  or  di- 
vine, against  my  constantly  cherishing  and  revering 
those,  who  have  either  obtained  the  same  degree  of 
glory,  or  are  successfully  labouring  to  obtain  it. 
But  now  lam  sure  that  you  wish  me  to  gratify  your 
curiosity,  and  to  let  you  know  what  I  have  been 
doing  or  am  meditating  to  do.  Hear  me,  my  Deo- 
dati,  and  suffer  me  for  a  moment  to  speak  without 
blushing  in  a  more  lofty  strain.    Do  you  ask  what 
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I  am  meditating  ?  by  the  help  of  heaven,  an  im- 
mortality of  fame.     But  what  am  I  doing  ?    Trrepo- 
fvQ,  I  am  letting  my  wings  grow  and  preparing  to 
fly  ;  but  my  Pegasus  has  not  yet  feathers  enough 
to  soar  aloft  in  the  fields  of  air.     I  will  now  tell 
you  seriously  what  I  design ;  to  take  chambers  in 
one  of  the  inns  of  court,  where  I  may  have  the  be- 
nefit of  a  pleasant  and  shady  walk  ;  and  where  with 
a  few  associates  I  may  enjoy  more  comfort  when  I 
choose  to  stay  at  home,  and  have  a  more  elegant 
society  when  I  choose  to  go  abroad.     In  my  pre- 
sent situation,  you  know  in  what  obscurity  I  am 
buried,  and  to  what  inconveniences  I  am  exposed. 
You  shall  likewise  have  some  information  respect- 
ing my  studies.     I  went  through  the  perusal  of  the 
Greek  authors  to  the  time  when  they  ceased  to  be 
Greeks;  I  was  long  employed  in  unravelling  the 
obscure  history  of  the  Italians  under  the  Lombards, 
the  Franks,  and  Germans,  to  the  time  when  they  re- 
ceived their  liberty  from  Rodolphus,  king  of  Ger- 
many.    From  that  time  it  will  be  better  to  read  se- 
parately the  particular  transactions  of  each  state. 
But  how  are  you  employed  ?     How  long  will  you 
attend  to  your  domestic  ties  and  forget  your  city 
connexions  ?     But  unl«ss  this  novercal  hostility  be 
more  inveterate  than  that  of  the  Dacian  or  Sarma- 
tian,  you  will  feel  it  a  duty  to  visit  me  in  my  win- 
ter quarters.     In  the  meantime,  if  you  can  do  it 
without  inconvenience,  I  will  thank  you  to  send  me 
Giustiniani  the  historian  of  Venice.     I  will  either 
keep  it  carefully  till  your  arrival,  or  if  you  had 
rather,  will  soon  send  it  back  again.     Adieu. 
I/ondon,  Sept.  23,  1637. 
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VIII. 

To  Benedetto  Buonmattai,  a  Florentine. 

I  AM  glad  to  hear,  my  dear  Buonmattai,  that  you 
are  preparing  new  institutes  of  your  native  lan- 
guage, and  have  just  brought  the  work  to  a  conclu- 
sion. The  way  to  fame  which  you  have  chosen  is 
the  same  as  that  which  some  persons  of  the  first 
genius  have  embraced ;  and  your  fellow-citizens 
seem  ardently  to  expect  that  you  will  either  illus- 
trate or  amplify,  or  at  least  polish  and  methodize, 
the  labours  of  your  predecessors.  By  such  a  work 
you  will  lay  your  countrymen  under  no  common 
obligation,  which  they  will  be  ungrateful  if  they 
do  not  acknowledge.  For  I  hold  him  to  deserve 
the  highest  praise  who  fixes  the  principles  and  forms 
the  manners  of  a  state,  and  makes  the  wisdom  of 
his  administration  conspicuous  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  But  I  assign  the  second  place  to  him, 
who  endeavours  by  precepts  and  by  rules  to  perpe- 
tuate that  style  and  idiom  of  speech  and  composi- 
tion which  have  flourished  in  the  purest  periods  of 
the  language,  and  who,  as  it  were,  throws  up  such 
a  trench  around  it,  that  people  may  be  prevented 
from  going  beyond  the  boundary  almost  by  the 
terrors  of  a  Romulean  prohibition.  If  we  compare 
the  benefits  which  each  of  these  confer,  we  shall 
find  that  the  former  alone  can  render  the  intercourse 
of  the  citizens  just  and  conscientious,  but  that  the 
latter  gives  that  gentility,  that  elegance,  that  refine- 
ment which  are  next  to  be  desired.     The  one  in- 
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spires  lofty  courage  and  intrepid  ardour  against  the 
invasion  of  an  enemy ;  the  other  exerts  himself  to 
annihilate  that  barbarism  which  commits  more  ex- 
tensive ravages  on  the  minds  of  men,  which  is  the 
intestine  enemy  of  genius  and  literature,  by  the 
taste  which  he  inspires,  and  the  good  authors  which 
he  causes  to  be  read.  Nor  do  I  think  it  a  matter 
of  little  moment  whether  the  language  of  a  people 
be  vitiated  or  refined,  whether  the  popular  idiom 
be  erroneous  or  correct.  This  consideration  was 
more  than  once  found  salutary  at  Athens.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Plato,  that  changes  in  the  dress  and 
habits  of  the  citizens  portend  great  commotions  and 
changes  in  the  state  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,- 
that  when  the  language  in  common  use  in  any  coun- 
try becomes  irregvilar  and  depraved,  it  is  followed 
by  their  ruin  or  their  degradation.  For  what  do 
terms  used  without  skill  or  meaning,  which  are  at 
once  corrupt  and  misapplied,  denote,  but  a  people 
listless,  supine,  and  ripe  for  servitude  ?  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  never  heard  of  any  people  or  state 
which  has  not  flourished  in  some  degree  of  prospe- 
rity as  long  as  their  language  has  retained  its  ele- 
gance and  its  purity.  Hence,  my  Benedetto,  you 
may  be  induced  to  proceed  in  executing  a  work  so 
useful  to  your  country,  and  may  clearly  see  what 
an  honourable  and  permanent  claim  you  will  have 
to  the  approbation  and  tlie  gratitude  of  your  fellow- 
citizens.  Thus  much  I  have  said,  not  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  that  of  which  you  were  ignorant, 
but  because  I  was  persuaded  that  you  are  more  in- 
tent on  serving  your  country  than  in  considering 
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the  just  title  which  you  have  to  its  remuneration. 
I  will  now  mention  the  favourable  opportunity 
which  you  have,  if  you  wish  to  embrace  it,  of  obli- 
ging foreigners,  among  whom  there  is  no  one  at  all 
conspicuous  for  genius  or  for  elegance  who  does  not 
make  the  Tuscan  language  his  delight,  and  indeed 
consider  it  as  an  essential  part  of  education,  parti- 
cularly if  he  be  only  slightly  tinctured  with  the  lite- 
rature of  Greece  or  of  Rome.  I,  who  certainly  have 
not  merely  wetted  the  tip  of  my  lips  in  the  stream 
of  those  languages,  but,  in  proportion  to  my  years, 
have  swallowed  the  most  copious  draughts,  can  yet 
sometimes  retire  with  avidity  and  delight  to  feast  on 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  many  others ;  nor  has  Athens 
itself  been  able  to  confine  me  to  the  transparent 
wave  of  its  Tlissus,  nor  ancient  Rome  to  the  banks 
of  its  Tiber,  so  as  to  prevent  my  visiting  with  delight 
the  stream  of  the  Arno,  and  the  hills  of  Fsesola'- 
A  stranger  from  the  shores  of  the  farthest  ocean,  I 
have  now  spent  some  days  among  you,  and  am  be- 
come quite  enamoured  of  your  nation.  Consider 
whether  there  were  sufficient  i-eason  for  my  prefer- 
ence, that  you  may  more  readily  remember  what  I  so 
earnestly  importune  ;  that  you  would,  for  the  sake 
of  foreigners,  add  something  to  the  grammar  whicli 
you  have  begun,  and  indeed  almost  finished,  con- 
cerning the  right  pronunciation  of  the  language, 
and  made  as  easy  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
admit.  The  other  critics  iTi  your  language  seem  to 
this  day  to  have  had  no  other  design  than  to  satisfy 
their  own  countrymen,  without  taking  any  concern 
about  any  body  else.     Though   I  think  that  they 
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would  have  provided  better  for  their  own  reputa- 
tion and  for  the  glory  of  the  Italian  language,  if 
they  had  delivered  their  precepts  in  such  a  manner 
as  if  it  was  for  the  interest  of  all  men  to  learn  their 
language.  But,  for  all  them,  we  might  think  that 
you  Italians  wished  to  confine  your  wisdom  within 
the  pomaerium  of  the  Alps.  This  praise,  therefore, 
which  no  one  has  anticipated,  will  be  entirely  yours, 
immaculate  and  pure  ;  nor  will  it  be  less  so  if  you 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  point  out  who  may  justly 
claim  the  second  rank  of  fame  after  the  renowned 
chiefs  of  the  Florentine  literature ;  who  excels  in 
the  dignity  of  tragedy,  or  the  festivity  and  elegance 
of  comedy  ;  who  has  shown  acuteness  of  remark  or 
depth  of  reflection  in  his  epistles  or  dialogues ;  to 
whom  belongs  the  grandeur  of  the  historic  style. 
Thus  it  will  be  easy  for  the  student  to  choose  the 
best  writers  in  every  department ;  and  if  he  wishes 
to  extend  his  researches  farther,  he  will  know  which 
way  to  take.  Among  the  ancients  you  will  in  this 
respect  find  Cicero  and  Fabius  deserving  of  your 
imitation ;  but  I  know  not  one  of  your  own  coun- 
trymen who  does.  But  though  I  think  as  often  as 
I  have  mentioned  this  subject  that  your  courtesy 
and  benignity  have  induced  you  to  comply  with  my 
request,  I  am  unwilling  that  those  qualities  should 
deprive  you  of  the  homage  of  a  more  polished  and 
elaborate  entreaty.  For  since  your  singular  mo- 
desty is  so  apt  to  depreciate  your  own  perform- 
ances ;  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  my  respect 
for  you,  will  not  suflfer  me  to  rate  them  below  their 
worth.     And  it  is  certainly  just  that  he  who  shows 
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the  greatest  facility  in  complying  with  a  request, 
should  not  receive  the  less  honour  on  account  of  his 
compliance.  On  this  occasion  I  have  employed 
the  Latin  rather  than  your  own  language,  that  I 
might  in  Latin  confess  my  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  that  language  which  I  wish  you  by  your  pre- 
cepts to  embellish  and  adorn.  And  I  hoped  that 
if  I  invoked  the  venerable  Latian  mother,  hoary 
with  years,  and  crowned  with  the  respect  of  ages,  to 
plead  the  cause  of  her  daughter,  I  should  give  to 
my  request  a  force  and  authority  which  nothing 
could  resist.  Adieu. 
Florence,  Sept.  10,  1638. 

IX. 

To  Luke  Holstein,  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 

Though  in  my  passage  through  Italy,  many  per- 
sons have  honoured  me  with  singular  and  memo- 
rable proofs  of  their  civility  and  friendship,  yet  on 
so  short  an  acquaintance  I  know  not  whether  I  can 
truly  say  that  any  one  ever  gave  me  stronger  marks 
of  his  regard  than  yourself.  For,  when  I  went  to 
visit  you  in  the  Vatican,  though  I  was  not  at  all 
known  to  you,  except  perhaps  from  the  incidental 
mention  of  Alexander  Cherion,  you  received  me  with 
the  utmost  affability  and  kindness.  You  afterwards 
obligingly  admitted  me  into  the  Museum,  you  per- 
mitted me  to  see  the  precious  repository  of  litera- 
ture, and  many  Greek  MSS.  adorned  with  your 
own  observations ;  some  of  which  have  never  j'et 
seen  the  light,  but  seem,  like  tlie  spirits  in  Virgil, 
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In  a  green  valley  the  pent  spirits  lay, 
Impatient  to  behold  the  realms  of  day, 

to  demand  the  parturient  labours  of  the  press. 
Some  of  them  you  have  aheady  published,  which 
are  greedily  received  by  the  learned.  You  pre- 
sented me  with  copies  of  these  on  my  departure. 
And  I  cannot  but  impute  it  to  your  kind  mention 
of  me  to  the  noble  Cardinal  Francisco  Barberino, 
that  at  a  grand  musical  entertainment  which  he 
gave,  he  waited  for  me  at  the  door,  sought  me  out 
among  the  crowd,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  intro- 
duced me  into  the  palace  with  every  mark  of  the 
most  flattering  distinction.  When  I  went  the  next 
day  to  render  him  my  acknowledgments  for  this  his 
gracious  condescension,  it  was  you  who  obtained 
me  an  interview,  in  which  I  experienced  a  degree 
of  civility  and  kindness  greater  than  I  had  any  rea- 
son to  expect  from  a  person  of  his  high  dignity  and 
character.  I  know  not,  most  learned  Holstein, 
whether  I  am  the  only  Englishman  to  whom  you 
have  shown  so  much  friendship  and  regard,  or  whe- 
ther you  are  led  to  show  the  same  to  all  my  coun- 
trymen, from  a  recollection  of  the  three  years  which 
you  passed  at  the  university  of  Oxford.  If  this  be 
the  case,  you  generously  pay  to  our  dear  England 
the  fees  of  her  education  ;  and  you  both  deserve  the 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  each  individual  in 
particular,  and  of  our  country  in  general.  But  if 
this  distinction  was  shown  exclusively  to  me,  if  you 
selected  me  as  worthy  of  your  friendship,  I  congra- 
tulate myself  on  your  preference,  while  I  think 
your  candour  greater  than  my  desert.     I  strenu- 
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ously  urged  my  friends,  according  to  your  instruc- 
tions, to  inspect  the  Codex  Mediceus  ;  though  they 
have  at  present  but  little  hope  of  being  able  to  do 
it.  For  in  that  library  nothing  can  be  transcribed, 
nor  even  a  pen  put  to  paper,  without  permission 
being  previously  obtained ;  but  they  say  that  there 
is  at  Rome  one  John  Baptista  Donio,  who  is  daily 
expected  at  Florence,  where  he  has  been  invited  to 
read  lectures  on  the  Greek  language,  and  by  whom 
you  may  easily  obtain  the  object  of  your  wishes. 
It  would  indeed  have  been  far  more  grateful  to  me 
if  I  could  have  been  at  all  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing those  honourable  and  illustrious  pursuits  in 
which  you  are  engaged  ;  and  which  it  behoves  all 
men,  on  all  occasions,  and  in  all  circumstances,  to 
promote.  I  add  that  you  will  lay  me  under  new 
obligations  if  you  will  express  my  warmest  acknow- 
ledgments, and  my  most  respectful  compliments,  to 
the  most  noble  Cardinal,  whose  great  virtues,  and 
whose  honest  zeal,  so  favourable  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  all  the  liberal  arts,  are  the  constant  objects 
of  my  admiration.  Nor  can  I  look  without  reve- 
rence on  that  mild,  and  if  I  may  so  speak,  that 
lowly,  loftiness  of  mind,  which  is  exalted  by  its 
own  humiliation,  and  to  which  we  may  apply  a 
verse  in  the  Ceres  of  Callimachus, 

VBjxaTa  jxav  xepcruj  iit(paXaSe'  oi  aTrrcr*  oXvfnria. 
On  th'  earth  he  treads,  but  to  the  heavens  he  soars. 

His  conduct  may  serve  to  show  other  princes  that 
a  forbidding  superciliousness  and  a  dazzling  parade 
of  power  are  quite  incompatible  with  real  magna- 
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nimity.  Nor  do  I  think  that  while  he  lives  any  one 
will  regret  the  loss  of  the  Esti,  the  Famese,  or  the 
Medici,  who  formerly  espoused  with  so  much  zeal 
the  patronage  of  literature.  Adieu,  most  learned 
Holstein,  and  if  you  think  me  worthy  of  the  ho- 
nour, rank  me,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  future, 
wherever  I  may  be,  among  those  who  are  most  at- 
tached to  you  and  to  the  studies  in  which  you  are 
engaged. 

Florence,  March  30,  1639. 


To  Carolo  Deodati,  a  Florentine  Xoble. 

I  DERIVED,  my  dear  Charles,  from  the  unex- 
pected receipt  of  your  letter,  a  pleasure  greater  than 
I  can  express ;  but  of  which  you  may  have  some 
notion  from  the  pain  with  which  it  was  attended ; 
and  without  a  mixture  of  which  hardly  any  great 
pleasure  is  conceded  to  mankind.  While  I  was  pe- 
rusing the  first  lines  of  yours,  in  which  the  elegance 
of  expression  seems  to  contest  the  palm  with  the 
tenderness  of  friendship,  I  felt  nothing  but  an  un- 
mingled  purity  of  joy,  particularly  when  I  found 
you  labouring  to  make  friendship  win  the  prize. 
But  as  soon  as  I  came  to  that  passage  in  which  you 
tell  me  you  had  previously  sent  me  three  letters 
which  must  have  been  lost,  then  the  simplicity  of 
my  joy  began  to  be  imbued  with  grief  and  agitated 
with  regret.  But  something  more  disastrous  soon 
appears.  It  is  often  a  subject  of  sorrowful  reflec- 
tion to  me,  that  those  with  whom  I  have  been  either 
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fortuitously  or  legally  associated  by  contiguity  of 
place,  or  some  tie  of  little  moment,  are  continually 
at  hand  to  infest  my  home,  to  stun  me  with  their 
noise  and  waste  me  with  vexation,  while  those  who 
are  endeared  to  me  by  the  closest  sympathy  of 
manners,  of  tastes  and  pursuits,  are  almost  all  with- 
held from  my  embrace  either  by  death  or  an  insu- 
perable distance  of  place ;  and  have  for  the  most 
part  been  so  rapidly  hurried  from  my  sight,  that 
my  prospects  seem  continually  solitary  and  my 
heart  perpetually  desolate.  With  a  lively  pleasure 
do  I  read  your  anxious  inquiries  about  my  health 
since  I  leit  Florence,  and  your  unintermitted  recol- 
lections of  our  intimacy.  Those  recollections  have 
been  reciprocal,  though  I  thought  that  they  had  been 
cherished  by  me  alone.  I  would  not  conceal  from 
you  that  my  departure  excited  in  me  the  most  poig- 
nant sensations  of  uneasiness,  which  revive  with  in- 
creased force  as  often  as  I  recollect  that  I  left  so 
many  companions  so  engaging,  and  so  many  friends 
so  kind,  collected  in  one  city;  which  is,  alas,  so  far 
removed  ;  which  imperious  circumstances  compel- 
led me  to  c|uit  against  my  inclination,  but  which 
was  and  is  to  me  most  dear.  I  appeal  to  the  tomb 
of  Damon,  which  I  shall  ever  cherish  and  revere ; 
his  death  occasioned  the  most  bitter  sorrow  and  re- 
gret, which  I  could  find  no  more  easy  way  to  miti- 
gate than  by  recalling  the  memory  of  those  times, 
when,  with  those  persons,  and  particularly  with 
you,  I  tasted  bliss  without  alloy.  This  you  would 
have  known  long  since,  if  you  received  my  poem 
on  that  occasion.     I   had   it  carefully  sent,  that 
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whatever  poetical  merit  it  mfght  possess,  the  few 
verses  which  are  included  in  the  manner  of  an  em- 
blem might  afford  no  doubtful  proof  of  my  love  for 
you.  I  thought  that  by  this  means  I  should  entice 
you  or  some  other  pereons  to  write;  for  if  I  wrote 
first  it  seemed  necessary  that  I  should  write  to  all, 
as  if  I  wrote  to  one  exclusively  I  feared  that  I 
should  give  offence  to  the  rest ;  since  I  hope  that 
many  are  still  left  who  might  justly  claim  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty.  But  you,  by  first  addressing 
me  in  a  manner  so  truly  friendly,  and  by  a  triple 
repetitionof  epistolary  kindness,  have  laid  me  under 
an  obligation  to  write  to  you,  and  have  exonerated 
me  from  the  censure  of  those  to  whom  I  do  not 
write.  Though  I  must  confess  that  I  found  other 
reasons  for  silence  in  these  convulsions  which  my 
country  has  experienced  since  my  return  home, 
which  necessarily  diverted  my  attention  from  the 
prosecution  of  my  studies  to  the  preservation  of  my 
property  and  my  life.  For  can  you  imagine  that  I 
could  have  leisure  to  taste  the  sweets  of  literary  ease 
while  so  many  battles  were  fought,  so  much  blood 
shed,  and  while  so  much  ravage  prevailed  among 
my  fellow-citizens?  But  even  in  the  midst  of  this 
tempestuous  period,!  have  published  several  works 
in  my  native  language,  which  if  they  had  not  been 
written  in  English,  I  should  have  pleasure  in  send- 
ing to  you,  whose  judgment  I  so  much  revere.  My 
Latin  poems  I  will  soon  send  as  you  desire ;  and 
this  I  should  have  done  long  ago  without  being  de- 
sired, if  I  had  not  suspected  that  some  rather  harsh 
expressions  which  they  contained  against  the  Ro- 
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man  pontiff  would  have  rendered  them  less  pleasing 
to  your  ears.  Now  I  request,  whenever  I  mention 
the  rites  of  your  religion  in  my  own  way,  that  you 
will  prevail  on  your  friends  (for  I  am  under  no  ap- 
prehensions from  you)  to  show  me  the  same  indul- 
gence not  only  which  they  did  to  Aligerius  and  to 
Petrarch  on  a  similar  occasion,  but  which  you  did 
foimerlv  with  such  singular  benevolence  to  the 
freedom  of  my  conversation  on  topics  of  religion. 
With  pleasure  I  perused  your  description  of  the 
funeral  of  King  Louis.  I  do  not  acknowledge  the 
inspiration  of  that  vulgar  and  mercenary  Mercury 
whom  you  jocosely  profess  to  worship,  but  of  that 
Mercury  who  excels  in  eloquence,  who  is  dear  to 
the  Muses  and  the  patron  of  men  of  genius.  It  re- 
mains for  us  to  hit  upon  some  method  by  which 
our  correspondence  may  in  future  be  carried  on 
with  greater  regularity  and  fewer  interruptions. 
This  does  not  seem  very  difficult,  when  we  have  so 
many  merchants  who  trade  so  extensively  with  us  ; 
whose  agents  pass  to  and  fro  every  week,  and  whose 
ships  are  sailing  backward  and  forward  almost  as 
often.  In  the  meantime,  my  dear  Charles,  fare- 
well, and  present  my  kind  wishes  to  Cultellino, 
Francisco,  Trescobaldo,  Maltatesto,  the  younger 
Clemantillo,  and  every  other  inquiring  friend,  and 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Gaddian  academy.  Adieu. 

London,  April  21,  1647- 
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XL 


To  Hermann  Milles,  Secretary  to  the  Count  of  ^ 
Oldenburgh. 

Before  I  return  any  answer,  most  noble  Her- 
mann, to  your  letter  which  I  received  on  the  17th  of 
December,  I  will  first  explain  the  reasons  why  I 
did  not  write  before,  that  you  may  not  impute  to 
me  the  blame  of  a  silence  which  has  so  long  conti- 
nued. First,  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  ill-health, 
wJiose  hostilities  I  have  now  almost  perpetually  to 
combat;  next,  by  a  cause  of  ill-health,  a  necessary 
and  sudden  removal  to  another  house,  which  had 
accidentally  begun  to  take  place  on  the  day  that 
your  letter  arrived  ;  and  lastly,  by  shame  that  I  had 
no  intelligence  concerning  your  business,  which  I 
thought  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  communicate. 
For  the  day  before  yesterday  when  I  accidentally 
met  the  Lord  Frost,  and  anxiously  enquired  of  him 
whether  any  answer  to  you  had  been  resolved  on  ? 
(for  the  state  of  my  health  often  kept  me  from  the 
council ;)  he  replied,  not  without  emotion,  that  no- 
thing had  been  resolved  on,  and  that  he  could  make 
no  progress  in  expediting  the  business.  I  thought  it, 
therefore,  better  to  be  silent  for  a  time,  than  imme- 
diately to  write  what  I  knew  that  it  would  be  irk- 
some for  you  to  hear,  but  rather  to  wait  till  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  to  communicate  what  I  was  sure  it 
would  give  you  so  much  pleasure  to  know.  This  I 
hope  that  I  have  to-day  accomplished;  for  when  I 
had  more  than  once  reminded  the  president  of  your 
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business,  he  replied  that  to-morrow  they  would  dis- 
cuss what  answer  they  should  give.  If  I  am 
the  first,  as  I  endeavoured,  to  give  you  intelligence 
of  this  event,  I  think  that  it  will  contribute  greatly 
to  your  satisfaction,  and  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
my  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  your  interests. 
Westminster. 

XII. 

To  the  renowned  Leonard  Philara,  the  Athenian. 

I  was  in  some  measure  made  acquainted,  most 
accomplished  Philara,  with  your  goodwill  towards 
me,  and  with  your  favourable  opinion  of  my  De- 
fence of  the  People  of  England,  by  your  letters  to 
the  Lord  Auger,  a  person  so  renowned  for  his  singu- 
lar integrity  in  executing  the  embassies  of  the  re- 
public. I  then  received  your  compliments  with 
your  picture  and  an  eulogy  worthy  of  your  virtues; 
and,  lastly,  a  letter  full  of  civility  and  kindness.  I 
who  am  not  wont  to  despise  the  genius  of  the  Ger- 
man, the  Dane,  and  Swede,  could  not  but  set  the 
highest  value  on  your  applause,  who  was  born  at 
Athens  itself,  and  who  after  having  happily 
finished  your  studies  in  Italy,  obtained  the  most 
splendid  distinctions  and  the  highest  honours.  For 
if  Alexander  the  Great,  when  waging  war  in  the 
distant  East,  declared  that  he  encountered  so  many 
dangers  and  so  many  trials  for  the  sake  of  having 
his  praises  celebrated  by  the  Athenians,  ought  not 
I  to  congratulate  myself  on  receiving  the  praises  of 
a  man  in  whom  alone  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of 
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the  ancient  Athenians  seem  to  recover  their  fresh- 
ness and  their  strength  after  so  long  an  interval  of 
corruption  and  decay.  To  the  writings  of  those  il- 
lustrious men  which  your  city  has  produced,  in  the 
perusal  of  which  I  have  been  occupied  from  my 
youth,  it  is  with  pleasure  I  confess  that  I  am  in- 
debted for  all  my  proficiency  in  literature.  Did  I 
possess  their  command  of  language  and  their  force 
of  persuasion,  I  should  feel  the  highest  satisfaction 
in  employing  them  to  excite  our  armies  and  our 
fleets  to  deliver  Greece,  the  parent  of  eloquence, 
from  the  despotism  of  the  Ottomans.  Such  is  the 
enterprise  in  which  you  seem  to  wish  to  implore  my 
aid.  And  what  did  formerly  men  of  the  greatest 
courage  and  eloquence  deem  more  noble,  or  more 
glorious,  than  by  their  orations  or  their  valour  to 
assert  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Greeks  ? 
But  we  ought  besides  to  attempt,  what  is,  I  think, 
of  the  greatest  moment,  to  inflame  the  present 
Greeks  with  an  ardent  desire  to  emulate  the  virtue, 
the  industry,  the  patience,  of  their  ancient  proge- 
nitors ;  and  this  we  cannot  hope  to  see  effected  by 
any  one  but  yourself,  and  for  which  you  seem 
adapted  by  the  splendour  of  your  patriotism,  com- 
bined with  so  much  discretion,  so  much  skill  in 
war,  and  such  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  the  reco- 
very of  your  ancient  liberty.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
the  Greeks  would  be  wanting  to  themselves,  nor 
that  any  other  people  would  be  wanting  to  the 
Greeks.  Adieu. 
London,  Jan.  1652. 
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XIII. 

To  Richard  Heth. 

If  I  were  able,  my  excellent  friend,  to  render 
you  any  service  in  the  promotion  of  your  studies, 
Avhich  at  best  could  have  been  but  very  small,  I 
rejoice  on  more  accounts  than  one,  that  that  ser- 
vice, though  so  long  unknown,  was  bestowed  on  so 
fruitful  and  so  genial  a  soil,  which  has  produced 
an  honest  pastor  to  the  church,  a  good  citizen  to 
our  country,  and  to  me  a  most  acceptable  friend. 
Of  this  I  am  well  aware,  not  only  from  the  general 
habits  of  your  life,  but  from  the  justness  of  your 
religious  and  political  opinions,  and  particularly 
from  the  extraordinary  ardour  of  your  gratitude, 
which  no  absence,  no  change  of  circumstances,  or 
lapse  of  time,  can  either  extinguish  or  impair.  Nor 
is  it  possible,  till  you  have  made  a  more  than 
ordinary  progress  in  virtue,  in  piety,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind  and  heart,  to  feel  so  much 
gratitude  towards  those  who  have  in  the  least  as- 
sisted you  in  the  acquisition.  Wherefore,  my 
pupil,  a  name  which  with  your  leave  I  will  em- 
ploy, be  assured  that  you  are  among  the  first  ob- 
jects of  my  regard  ;  nor  would  any  thing  be  more 
agreeable  to  me,  if  your  circumstances  permit  as 
much  as  your  inclination,  than  to  have  you  take 
up  your  abode  somewhere  in  my  neighbourhood, 
where  we  may  often  see  each  other,  and  mutually 
profit  by  the  reciprocations  of  kindness  and  of 
literature.     But  this  must  be  as  God  pleases,  and 
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as  you  think  best.  Your  future  communications 
may,  if  you  please,  be  in  our  own  language,  lest 
(though  you  are  no  mean  proficient  in  Latin  com- 
position) the  labour  of  writing  should  make  each 
of  us  more  averse  to  write ;  and  that  we  may  freely 
disclose  every  sensation  of  our  hearts  without  being 
impeded  by  the  shackles  of  a  foreign  language. 
You  may  safely  entrust  the  care  of  your  letters  to 
any  servant  of  that  family  which  you  mention. 
Adieu. 

Westminster,  December  13,  1652. 

XIV. 

To  Henry  Oldenburgh,  AuUc  Counsellor  to  the 
Senate  of  Bremen. 

I  RECEIVED  your  former  letters,  most  accom- 
plished sir,  at  the  moment  when  your  clerk  was  at 
the  point  of  setting  out  on  his  return,  so  that  I  had 
no  power  of  returning  you  an  answer  at  that  time. 
This  some  unexpected  engagements  concurred  to 
delay,  or  I  should  not  have  sent  you  my  Defence 
without  any  compliment  or  apology ;  and  I  have 
since  received  another  letter  from  you  in  which 
you  return  me  more  ample  acknowledgments  than 
the  present  deserved.  And  I  had  more  than  once 
an  intention  of  substituting  our  English  for  your 
Latin,  that  you,  who  have  studied  our  language 
with  more  accuracy  and  success  than  any  foreigner 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  might  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  it,  which  I  think  that  you  would 
do  with  equal  elegance  and  correctness.     But  in 
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this  respect  you  shall  act  as  you  feel  inclined. 
With  respect  to  the  subject  of  your  letter  you  are 
clearly  of  my  opinion,  that  that  cry  to  heaven 
could  not  have  been  audible  by  any  human  being, 
which  only  serves  the  more  palpably  to  show  the 
effrontery  of  him  who  affirms  with  so  much  au- 
dacity that  he  heard  it.  Who  he  was  you  have 
caused  a  doubt,  though  long  since,  in  some  con- 
versations which  we  had  on  the  subject  just  after 
your  return  from  Holland,  you  seemed  to  have  no 
doubt  but  that  More  was  the  author  to  whom  the 
composition  was  in  those  parts  unanimously  as- 
cribed. If  you  have  received  any  more  authentic 
information  on  this  subject,  I  wish  that  you  would 
acquaint  me  with  it.  With  respect  to  the  mode 
of  handling  the  subject  I  would  willingly  agree 
with  you,  and  what  could  more  readily  persuade 
me  to  do  it  than  the  unfeigned  approbation  of  per- 
sons so  zealously  attached  to  me  as  you  are ;  if 
my  health,  and  the  deprivation  of  my  sight,  which 
is  more  grievous  than  all  the  infirmities  of  age,  or 
of  the  cries  of  these  impostors,  will  permit,  1  shall 
readily  be  led  to  engage  in  other  undertakings, 
though  I  know  not  whether  they  can  be  more  noble 
or  more  useful;  for  what  can  be  more  noble  or 
more  useful  than  to  vindicate  the  liberty  of  man  ? 
An  inactive  indolence  was  never  my  delight,  but 
this  unexpected  contest  with  the  enemies  of  liberty 
has  involuntarily  withdrawn  my  attention  from 
very  different  and  more  pleasurable  pursuits. 
What  I  have  done,  and  which  I  was  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  do,  I  feel  no  reason  to  regret,  and  I  am 
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far  from  thinking,  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  that  I 
have  laboured  in  vain.     But  more  on  this  at  an- 
other opportunity.    At  present  adieu,  most  learned 
sir,  and  number  me  among  your  friends. 
Westminster,  July  6,  1654. 

XV. 

To  Leonard  Philaras,  the  Athenian. 

I  HAVE  always  been  devotedly  attached  to  the 
literature  of  Greece,  and  particularly  to  that  of 
your  Athens;  and  have  never  ceased  to  cherish  the 
persuasion  that  that  city  would  one  day  make  me 
ample  recompence  for  the  warmth  of  my  regard. 
The  ancient  genius  of  your  renowned  country  has 
favoured  the  completion  of  my  prophecy  in  pre- 
senting me  with  your  friendship  and  esteem. 
Though  I  was  known  to  you  only  by  my  writings, 
and  we  were  removed  to  such  a  distance  from  each 
other,  you  most  courteously  addressed  me  by  letter; 
and  when  you  unexpectedly  came  to  London,  and 
saw  me  who  could  no  longer  see,  my  affliction, 
which  causes  none  to  regard  me  with  greater  ad- 
miration, and  perhaps  many  even  with  feelings  of 
contempt,  excited  your  tenderest  sympathy  and 
concern.  You  would  not  suffer  me  to  abandon 
the  hope  of  recovering  my  sight,  and  informed  me 
that  you  had  an  intimate  friend  at  Paris,  Doctor 
Thevenot,  who  was  particularly  celebrated  in  dis- 
orders of  the  eyes,  whom  you  would  consult  about 
mine,  if  I  would  enable  you  to  lay  before  him  the 
causes  and  symptoms  of  the  complaint.     I  will  do 
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what  you  desire,  lest  I  should  seem  to  reject  that 
aid  which  perhaps  may  be  offered  me  by  heaven. 
It  is  now,  I  think,  about  ten  years  since  I  per- 
ceived my  vision  to  grow  weak  and  dull ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  I  was  troubled  with  pain  in  my 
kidneys  and  bowels,  accompanied  with  flatulency. 
In  the  morning,  if  I  began  to  read,  as  was  my 
custom,  my  eyes  instantly  ached  intensely,  but 
were  refreshed  after  a  little  corporeal  exercise. 
The  candle  which  I  looked  at,  seemed  as  it  were 
encircled  with  a  rainbow.  Not  long  after  the  sight 
in  the  left  part  of  the  left  eye  (which  I  lost  some 
years  before  the  other)  became  quite  obscured ; 
and  prevented  me  from  discerning  any  object  on 
that  side.  The  sight  in  my  other  eye  has  now 
been  gradually  and  sensibly  vanishing  away  for 
about  three  years ;  some  months  before  it  had  en- 
tirely perished,  though  I  stood  motionless,  every 
thing  which  I  looked  at  seemed  in  motion  to  and 
fro.  A  stiff  cloudy  vapour  seemed  to  have  settled 
on  my  forehead  and  temples,  which  usually  oc- 
casions a  sort  of  somnolent  pressure  upon  my  eyes, 
and  particularly  from  dinner  till  the  evening.  So 
that  I  often  recollect  what  is  said  of  the  poet 
Phineas  in  the  Argonautics    : — 

A  stupor  deep  his  cloudy  temples  bound, 

And  when  he  walk'd  he  seera'd  as  whirling  round, 

Or  in  a  feeble  trance  he  speechless  lay. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  that,  while  I  had  any  sight  left, 
as  soon  as  I  lay  down  on  my  bed  and  turned  on 
either  side,  a  flood  of  light  used  to  gush  from  my 
closed  eyelids.     Then,  as  my  sight  became  daily 
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more  impaired,  the  colours  became  more  faint,  and 
were  emitted  with  a  certain  inward  cracklinor 
sound ;  but  at  present  every  species  of  illumina- 
tion being,  as  it  were,  extinguished,  there  is  dif- 
fused around  me  nothing  but  darkness,  or  darkness 
mingled  and  streaked  with  an  ashy  brown.  Yet 
the  darkness  in  which  I  am  perpetually  immersed, 
seems  always,  both  by  night  and  day,  to  approach 
nearer  to  white  than  black,  and  when  the  eye  is 
rolling  in  its  socket,  it  admits  a  little  particle  of 
light  as  through  a  chink.  And  though  your  phy- 
sician may  kindle  a  small  ray  of  hope,  yet  I  make 
up  my  mind  to  the  malady  as  quite  incurable ; 
and  I  often  reflect,  that  as  the  wise  man  admo- 
nishes, days  of  darkness  are  destined  to  each  of 
us,  the  darkness  which  I  experience,  less  oppres- 
sive than  that  of  the  tomb,  is,  owing  to  the  singular 
goodness  of  the  Deity,  passed  amid  the  pursuits 
of  literature  and  the  cheering  salutations  of  friend- 
ship. But  if,  as  is  written,  man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
from  the  mouth  of  God,  why  may  not  any  one  ac- 
quiesce in  the  privation  of  his  sight,  when  God  has 
so  amply  furnished  his  mind  and  his  conscience 
with  eyes  ?  While  he  so  tenderly  provides  for  me, 
while  he  so  graciously  leads  me  by  the  hand  and 
conducts  me  on  the  Avay,  I  will,  since  it  is  his 
pleasure,  rather  rejoice  than  repine  at  being  blind. 
And,  my  dear  Philaras,  whatever  may  be  the  event, 
I  wish  you  adieu  with  no  less  courage  and  com- 
posure than  if  I  had  the  eyes  of  a  lynx. 
Westminster,  September  28,  1654. 

E  E  2 
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XVI. 

To  Leo,  of  Aizema. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  find  that  you  still  re- 
tain the  same  regard  for  me  which  you  indicated 
while  among  us.  With  respect  to  the  book  con- 
cerning divorce,  which  you  say  you  had  engaged 
some  one  to  turn  into  Dutch,  I  would  rather 
you  had  engaged  him  to  turn  it  into  Latin.  For 
I  have  already  experienced  how  the  vulgar  are 
wont  to  receive  opinions  which  are  not  agreeable 
to  vulgar  prejudice.  I  formerly  wrote  three  trea- 
tises on  this  subject;  one  in  two  books,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  divorce  is  diffusely  discussed ;  an- 
other entitled  Tetrachordon,  in  which  the  four 
principal  passages  in  Scripture  relative  to  the 
doctrine  are  explained  ;  a  third,  Colasterion,  which 
contains  an  answer  to  some  vulgar  sciolist.  I 
know  not  which  of  these  works  or  which  edition 
you  have  engaged  him  to  translate.  The  first  trea- 
tise has  been  twice  published,  and  the  second 
edition  is  much  enlarged.  If  you  have  not  al- 
ready received  this  information,  or  wish  me  to 
send  you  the  more  correct  edition,  or  the  other 
treatises,  I  shall  do  it  immediately,  and  with 
pleasure.  For  I  do  not  wish  at  present  they 
should  receive  any  alterations  or  additions.  If 
you  persist  in  your  present  purpose,  I  wish  you  a 
faithful  translator  and  every  success. 
Westminster,  Feb.  5,  1G54. 
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XVII. 

To  EzECHiEL  Spanheim,  of  Geneva. 

I  KNOW  not  how  it  happened  that  your  letters 
were  not  delivered  to  me  for  three  months  after 
they  were  written.  I  hope  mine  will  have  a 
more  expeditious  conveyance :  for,  owing  to  various 
engagements,  I  have  put  off  writing  from  day  to 
day  till  I  perceive  that  almost  another  three  months 
have  elapsed.  But  I  would  not  wish  you  to  sup- 
pose that  my  regard  for  you  has  experienced  any 
diminution ;  but  that  it  has  rather  increased  in 
proportion  as  I  have  more  frequently  thought  of 
discharging  this  epistolary  debt.  The  tardy  per- 
formance of  this  duty  seems  to  admit  of  this  ex- 
cuse, that  when  it  is  performed  after  so  long  a 
lapse  of  time  it  is  only  a  more  clear  confession  that 
it  was  due.  You  are  quite  right  in  the  supposition 
that  I  shall  not  be  surprised  at  receiving  the  salu- 
tations of  a  foreigner,  and  you  may  be  assured  that 
it  is  my  maxim,  to  consider  and  to  treat  no  good 
man  as  a  stranger ;  that  you  are  such  I  am  well 
persuaded,  both  because  you  are  the  son  of  a 
father  highly  celebrated  for  his  erudition  and  his 
piety ;  and  because  all  good  men  think  you  good ; 
and  lastly,  because  you  hate  the  bad.  With  such 
persons  since  it  has  also  been  my  lot  to  be  at  war, 
Calandrinus  very  obligingly  signified  to  you,  that 
it  would  be  highly  grateful  to  me  if  you  would 
lend  me  your  assistance  against  our  common 
enemy.     That  you  have  kindly  done  in  your  pre- 
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sent  letter,  of  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  with- 
out mentioning  the  author's  name,  to  insert  a  part 
in  my  Defence.  This  work  I  will  send  you  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  publication  ;  in  the  mean- 
time do  you  direct  your  letters  to  me  under  cover 
to  Turrettin,  a  Genoese,  living  at  London,  and 
through  whom  we  may  conveniently  carry  on  our 
correspondence.  Be  assured  that  you  rank  high 
in  my  esteem,  and  that  I  wish  for  nothing  more 
than  your  regard. 

Westminster,  March  24,  1654. 

XVIII. 

To  Henry  Oldenburgh,  Aitlic  Counsellor  to  the 
Senate  of  Bremen. 

Your  letters  which  young  Ranley  brought, 
found  me  so  much  employed  that  I  am  compelled 
to  be  more  brief  than  I  could  wish.  You  have 
most  faithfully  fulfilled  those  promises  to  write 
which  you  made  me  when  you  went  away.  No 
honest  man  could  discharge  his  debts  with  more 
rigid  punctuality.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  re- 
tirement, because  it  gives  pleasure  to  you  though  it 
is  a  loss  to  me  ;  and  I  admire  that  felicity  of  genius 
which  can  so  readily  leave  the  factions  or  the  diver- 
sions of  the  city  for  contemplations  the  most  se- 
rious and  sublime.  I  see  not  what  advantage  you 
can  have  in  that  retirement  except  in  an  access  to  a 
multitude  of  books:  the  associates  in  study  whom 
you  have  found  there,  were  I  believe  rather  made 
students  by  their  own  natural  inclinations,  than  by 
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the  discipline  of  the  place.  But  perhaps  I  am  less 
partial  to  the  place  because  it  detains  you,  whose 
absence  I  regret.  You  rightly  observe,  that  there 
are  too  many  there  who  pollute  all  learning,  di- 
vine and  human,  by  their  frivolous  subtleties  and 
barren  disputations;  and  who  seem  to  do  nothing 
to  deserve  the  salary  which  they  receive.  But  you 
are  not  so  unwise.  Those  ancient  records  of  the 
Chinese  from  the  period  of  the  deluge,  which  you 
say  are  promised  by  the  Jesuit  Martinius,  are  no 
doubt  on  account  of  their  novelty  expected  with 
avidity ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  authority  or  sup- 
port they  can  add  to  the  books  of  Moses.  Our 
friend  to  ■whom  you  begged  to  be  remembered  sends 
his  compliments.  Adieu. 
Westminster,  June  25,  1656. 

XIX. 

To  the  noble  Youth,  Richard  Jones. 

As  often  as  I  have  taken  up  the  pen  to  answer 
your  last  letter  some  sudden  interruptions  have  oc- 
curred to  prevent  the  completion  of  my  purpose. 
I  afterwards  heard  that  you  had  made  an  excursion 
to  the  adjoining  country.  As  your  excellent  mo- 
ther is  on  the  eve  of  departing  for  Ireland,  whose 
loss  we  have  both  no  small  occasion  to  regret,  and 
who  has  to  me  supplied  the  place  of  every  relative, 
will  herself  be  the  bearer  of  these  letters  to  you. 
You  may  rest  assured  of  my  regard,  and  be  per- 
suaded it  will  increase  in  proportion  as  I  see 
an  increasing  improvement  in  your  heart  and  mind. 
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This,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  you  have  solemnly 
pledged  yourself  to  accomplish,  I  am  pleased 
with  this  fair  promise  of  yourself,  which  I 
trust  you  will  never  violate.  Though  you  write 
that  you  are  pleased  with  Oxford,  you  will  not  in- 
duce me  to  believe  that  Oxford  has  made  you  wiser 
or  better.  Of  that  I  require  very  different  proof. 
I  would  not  have  you  lavish  your  admiration  on  the 
triumphs  of  the  chiefs  whom  you  extol,  and  things 
of  that  nature  in  which  force  is  of  most  avail.  For 
why  need  we  wonder  if  the  wethers  of  our  country 
are  born  with  horns  which  may  batter  down  cities 
and  towns?  Do  you  learn  to  estimate  great  cha- 
racters, not  by  the  quantity  of  their  animal  strength, 
but  by  the  habitual  justice  and  temperance  of  their 
conduct.  Adieu,  and  make  my  best  respects  to  the 
accomplished  Henry  Oldenburgh,  your  college 
chum. 

Westminster,  Sept.  21,  1656. 

XX. 

To  the  accomplished  Youth,  Peter  Heimbach. 

You  have  abundantly  discharged  all  the  pro- 
mises which  you  made  me,  except  that  respecting 
your  return,  which  you  promised  should  take  place 
at  farthest  within  two  months.  But  if  my  regard 
for  you  do  not  make  me  err  in  my  calculation,  you 
have  been  absent  almost  three  months.  You  have 
done  all  I  desired  respecting  the  atlas,  of  which 
I  wished  to  know  the  lowest  price.     You  say  it  is 
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a  hundred  and  thirty  florins,  which  I  think  is 
enough  to  purchase  the  mountain  of  that  name. 
But  such  is  the  present  rage  for  typographical  lux- 
ury, that  the  furniture  of  a  library  hardly  costs  less 
than  that  of  a  villa.  Paintings  and  engravings  are 
of  little  use  to  me.  While  I  roll  my  blind  eyes 
about  the  world,  I  fear  lest  I  should  seem  to  lament 
the  privation  of  sight  in  proportion  to  the  exorbi- 
tance of  the  price  for  which  I  should  have  pur- 
chased the  book.  Do  you  endeavour  to  learn  in 
how  many  volumes  the  entire  work  is  contained  ; 
and  of  the  two  editions,  whether  that  of  Blaeu  or 
Janson  be  the  more  accurate  and  complete.  This 
I  hope  rather  to  hear  verbally  from  yourself  on  your 
return,  which  will  soon  take  place,  than  to  trouble 
you  to  give  me  the  information  by  another  letter. 
In  the  meantime  adieu,  and  return  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Westminster,  Nov.  8,  1656. 

XXI. 

To  the  accomplished  Emeric  Bigot. 

I  WAS  highly  gratified  by  the  distinguished  marks 
of  attention  which  you  paid  me  on  coming  into 
England,  and  this  gratification  is  considerably  in- 
creased by  your  kind  epistolary  inquiries  after  so 
long  an  interval.  The  Aivourable  opinions  of  others 
might  have  prompted  your  first  visit,  but  you  would 
hardly  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  if  you  had 
not  been  prompted  by  your  own  judgment  or  be- 
nevolence.    Hence  I  think  I  may  justly  congratu- 
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late  myself;  many  have  been  celebrated  for  their 
compositions  whose  common  conversation  and  in- 
tercourse have  betrayed  no  marks  of  sublimity  or 
genius.  But,  as  far  as  possible,  I  will  endeavour 
to  seem  equal  in  thought  and  speech  to  what  I  have 
well  written,  if  I  have  written  any  thing  well;  and 
while  I  add  to  the  dignity  of  what  I  have  written, 
I  will,  at  the  same  time,  derive  from  my  writings  a 
greater  splendour  of  reputation.  Thus  I  shall  not 
seem  to  have  borrowed  the  excellence  of  my  literary 
compositions  from  others  so  much  as  to  have  drawn 
it  pure  and  unmingled  from  the  resources  of  my 
own  mind  and  the  force  of  ray  own  conceptions. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  that  you  are  convinced  of  the 
tranquillity  which  I  possess  under  this  afflicting 
privation  of  sight,  as  well  as  of  the  civility  and 
kindness  with  which  I  receive  those  who  visit  me 
from  other  countries.  And  indeed  why  should  I 
not  submit  with  complacency  to  this  loss  of  sight, 
which  seems  only  withdrawn  from  the  body  with- 
out, to  increase  the  sight  of  the  mind  within. 
Hence  books  have  not  incurred  my  resentment,  nor 
do  I  intermit  the  study  of  books,  though  they  have 
inflicted  so  heavy  a  penalty  on  me  for  my  attach- 
ment; the  example  of  Telephus  king  of  Mysia,  wlw 
did  not  refuse  to  receive  a  cure  from  the  same  wea- 
pon by  which  he  had  been  wounded,  admonished 
me  not  to  be  so  morose.  With  respect  to  the  book 
which  you  have  concerning  the  mode  of  holding 
parliaments,  I  have  taken  care  to  have  the  passages 
which  were  marked,  either  amended,  or  if  they  were 
doubtful,  confirmed  by  a  MS.  of  the  illustrious  Lord 
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Bradshaw ;  and  fi-om  one  of  the  Cotton  MSS.  as 
you  will  perceive  from  the  paper  which  I  have  re- 
turned. I  sent  some  one  to  inquire  of  the  keeper 
of  the  records  in  the  Tower,  who  is  my  intimate 
friend,  whether  the  original  of  this  work  be  extant 
in  that  collection,  and  he  replied  that  there  was  no 
copy  in  the  repository.  I  am  reciprocally  obliged 
to  you  for  your  assistance  in  procuring  me  books. 
My  Byzantine  History  wants  Theophanis  Chrono- 
graphia  Graec.  Lat.  fol.  Constant.  Manassis  Brevi- 
arium  Historicum,  and  Codini  Excerpta  de  Anti- 
quit.  C.  P.  Graec.  Lat.  fol.  Anastasii  Bibliothecarii 
Hist,  and  Vitae  Rom.  Pontific.  fol.  to  which  I  beg 
you  to  add  Michael  Glycas  and  John  Sinnam,  and 
the  continuator  of  Anna  Comnena,  if  they  have 
already  issued  from  the  same  press.  I  need  not  re- 
quest you  to  purchase  them  as  cheap  as  possible. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  do  this  to  a  man  of  your 
discretion,  and  the  price  of  those  books  is  fixed  and 
known  to  all.  Dr.  Stuppe  has  undertook  to  pay 
you  the  money,  and  to  get  them  conveyed  in  the 
most  commodious  way.  Accept  my  best  wishes. 
Adieu. 

Westminster,  March  24,  1658. 

XXH. 

To  the  noble  Youth,  Richard  Jones. 

I  DID  not  receive  your  letter  till  some  time  after 
it  was  written  ;  it  lay  fifteen  days  at  your  mother's. 
With  pleasure  I  perceive  the  emotions  of  your  at- 
tachment and  your  gratitude.     I  have  never  ceased 
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to  promote  the  culture  of  your  genius,  and  to  jus- 
tify the  favourable  opinion  which  your  excellent 
mother  entertains  of  me,  and  the  confidence  she 
places  in  me,  by  benevolence  the  most  pure  and 
counsels  the  most  sincere.  In  that  agreeable 
and  healthy  spot,  to  which  you  have  retired,  there 
are  books  enough  for  the  purposes  of  academical 
education.  If  beauty  of  situation  contributed  as 
much  to  improve  the  wit  of  the  inhabitants  as  it 
does  to  please  the  eye,  the  felicity  of  that  place 
would  be  complete.  The  library  there  is  rich  in 
books,  but  unless  the  minds  of  the  students  be  im- 
proved by  a  more  rational  mode  of  education,  it 
may  better  deserve  the  name  of  a  book-repository 
than  of  a  library.  You  justly  acknowledge  that  all 
these  helps  to  learning  should  be  associated  with  a 
taste  for  literature,  and  with  diligence  in  the  culti- 
vation. Take  care  I  may  never  have  occasion 
to  blame  you  for  deviating  from  that  opinion.  And 
this  you  will  readily  avoid  if  you  will  diligently 
obey  the  weighty  and  friendly  precepts  of  the  ac- 
complished Henry  Oldenburgh,  your  associate  and 
friend.  Adieu,  my  dearest  Richard,  and  let  me  in- 
cite you,  likeanother  Timothy,  to  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue and  of  piety,  by  the  example  of  your  mother, 
who  is  the  best  of  women. 

Westminster. 
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XXIII. 

To  the  illustrious  Lord  Henry  de  Bras. 

I  SEE,  my  lord,  that  you,  unlike  most  of  our  mo- 
dern youth  who  pass  through  foreign  countries, 
wisely  travel,  like  the  ancient  philosophers,  for  the 
sake  of  completing  your  juvenile  studies,  and  of 
picking  up  knowledge  wherever  it  may  be  found. 
Though  as  often  as  I  consider  the  excellence  of  what 
you  write  you  appear  to  me  to  have  gone  among 
foreigners  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  procuring 
erudition  yourself,  as  of  imparting  it  to  others,  and 
rather  to  exchange  than  to  purchase  a  stock  of  lite- 
rature. I  wish  it  were  as  easy  for  me  in  every  way 
to  promote  the  increase  of  your  knowledge  and  the 
improvement  of  your  intellect,  as  it  is  pleasing  and 
flattering  to  me  to  have  that  assistance  requested 
by  talents  and  genius  like  yours.  I  have  never  at- 
tempted, and  I  should  never  dare  to  attempt,  to 
solve  those  difficulties  as  you  request,  which  seem 
to  have  cast  a  cloud  over  the  writers  of  history  for 
so  many  ages.  Of  Sallust  I  will  speak  as  you  de- 
sire without  any  hesitation  or  reserve.  I  prefer  him 
to  any  of  the  Latin  historians ;  which  was  also  the 
general  opinion  of  the  ancients.  Your  favourite  Ta- 
citus deserves  his  meed  of  praise ;  but  his  highest 
praise,  in  my  opinion,  consists  in  his  having  imi- 
tated Sallust  with  all  his  might  By  my  conversa- 
tion with  you  on  this  subject  I  seem,  as  far  as  I  can 
guess  from  your  letter,  to  have  inspired  you  with 
sentiments  very  similar  to  my  own,  concerning  that 
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most  energetic  and  animated  writer.  As  he  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Catilinarian  war  asserted  that  there 
was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  historical  composition, 
because  tlie  style  should  correspond  with  the  nature 
of  the  narrative,  you  ask  me  how  a  writer  of  history 
may  best  attain  that  excellence.  My  opinion  is 
that  he  who  would  describe  actions  and  events  in  a 
Avay  suited  to  their  dignity  and  importance,  ought 
to  write  with  a  mind  endued  with  a  spirit,  and  en- 
larged by  an  experience,  as  extensive  as  the  actors 
in  the  scene,  that  he  may  have  a  capacity  properly 
to  comprehend  and  to  estimate  the  most  momen- 
tous affairs,  and  to  relate  them,  when  compre- 
hended, with  energy  and  distinctness,  with  purity 
and  perspicuity  of  diction.  The  decorations  of 
style  I  do  not  greatly  heed  ;  for  I  require  an  histo- 
rian and  not  a  rhetorician.  I  do  not  want  frequent 
interspersions  of  sentiment,  or  prolix  dissertations 
on  transactions,  which  interrupt  the  series  of  events, 
and  cause  the  historian  to  entrench  on  the  office  of 
the  politician,  who  if  in  explaining  counsels,  and  ex- 
plaining facts,  he  follows  truth  rather  than  his  own 
partialities  and  conjectures,  excites  the  disgust  or 
the  aversion  of  his  party.  I  will  add  a  remark  of 
Sallust,  and  which  was  one  of  the  excellencies 
he  himself  commends  in  Cato,  that  he  should  be 
able  to  say  much  in  a  few  words ;  a  perfection 
which  I  think  no  one  can  attain  without  the 
most  discriminating  judgment  and  a  peculiar  de- 
gree of  moderation.  There  are  many  in  whom  you 
have  not  to  regret  either  eleafance  of  diction  or  co- 
piousness  of  narrative,  who  have  yet  united  copious- 
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ness  with  brevity.  And  among  these  Sallust  is  in 
my  opinion  the  chief  of  the  liatin  writers.  Such 
are  the  virtues  which  1  think  every  historian  ought 
to  possess  who  would  proportion  his  style  to  the 
facts  which  he  records.  But  why  do  I  mention 
this  to  you,  when  such  is  your  genius  that  you 
need  not  my  advice,  and  when  such  is  your  profi- 
ciency that  if  it  goes  on  increasing  you  will  soon  not 
be  able  to  consult  any  one  more  learned  than  yourself? 
To  the  increase  of  that  proficiency,  though  no  ex- 
hortations can  be  necessary  to  stimulate  your  exer- 
tions, yet  that  I  may  not  seem  entirely  to  frustrate 
your  expectations,  I  will  beseech  you,  with  all  my 
affection,  all  my  authority,  and  all  my  zeal,  to  let 
nothing  relax  your  diligence,  or  chill  the  ardour  of 
your  pursuit.  Adieu  !  and  may  you  ever  success- 
fully labour  in  the  path  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue. 

Westminster,  July  15,  1657. 

XXIV. 
To  Henry  Oldenburgh. 

I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  safe  arrival  at  Saumur, 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  place  of  your  destination. 
You  cannot  doubt  of  the  pleasure  which  this  in- 
telligence has  given  me,  when  you  consider  how 
much  I  love  your  virtues  and  approve  the  object  of 
your  journey.  I  had  much  rather  that  some  other 
person  had  heard  in  the  boat  of  Charon  than  you 
on  the  waters  of  the  Charent,  that  so  infamous  a 
priest  was  called  in  to  instruct  so  illustrious  a 
church.    For  I  much  fear  he  will  experience  the 
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most  bitter  disappointment  who  thinks  ever  to 
get  to  heaven  under  the  auspices  of  so  profligate  a 
guide.  Alas  !  for  that  church  where  the  ministers 
endeavour  to  please  only  the  ear  ;  ministers  whom 
the  church,  if  it  desires  a  real  reformation,  ought 
rather  to  expel  than  to  choose.  You  have  done 
right,  and  not  only  according  to  my  opinion  but 
that  of  Horace,  by  not  communicating  my  writings 
to  any  but  to  those  who  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
them. 

Do  not  my  works,  importunately  rude, 
Disgrace  by  pert  endeavours  to  intrude. 

A  learned  friend  of  mine  who  passed  the  last  sum- 
mer at  Saumui",  informed  me  that  my  book  was 
in  great  request  in  those  parts.  I  sent  him  only 
one  copy ;  he  wrote  back  that  the  perusal  of  it 
had  afforded  the  highest  satisfaction  to  some  of 
the  learned  there.  If  I  had  not  thought  I  might 
oblige  them  I  should  have  spared  this  trouble 
to  you  and  this  expense  to  myself. 

If  my  books  chance  to  prove  a  weary  load, 

Rather  than  bear  them  further,  leave  them  on  the  road. 

I  have,  as  you  desired  me,  presented  your  kind 
wishes  to  our  friend  Lawrence.  There  is  nothing 
I  wish  more  than  that  you  and  your  pupil  may 
have  your  health,  and  return  to  us  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  having  effected  the  object  of  your 
wishes. 

Westminster,  Aug.,  1657. 
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XXV. 

To  the  noble  Youth,  Richard  Jones. 

I  REJOICE  to  hear  that  you  accomplished  so  long 
a  journey  with  so  little  inconvenience,  and  what 
redounds  so  much  to  your  credit  that,  despising 
the  luxuries  of  Paris,  you  hastened  with  so  much 
celerity  where  you  might  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
literature  and  the  conversation  of  the  learned.  As 
long  as  you  please  you  will  there  be  in  a  haven  of 
security ;  in  other  places  you  will  have  to  guard 
against  the  shoals  of  treachery  and  the  syrens' 
songs.  I  would  not  wish  you  to  thirst  too  much 
after  the  vintage  of  Saumur,  but  resolve  to  dilute 
the  Bacchanalian  stream  with  more  than  a  fifth 
part  of  the  crystal  liquor  of  the  Parnassian  fount. 
But  in  this  respect,  without  my  injunctions,  you 
have  an  excellent  preceptor  whom  you  cannot  do 
better  than  obey  ;  and  by  obeying  whom  you  will 
give  the  highest  satisfaction  to  your  excellent  mo- 
ther, and  daily  increase  in  her  regard  and  love. 
That  you  may  have  power  to  do  this  you  should 
daily  ask  help  from  above.  Adieu,  and  endeavour 
to  return  as  much  improved  as  possible,  both  in 
virtue  and  erudition.  This  will  give  me  more 
than  ordinary  pleasure. 

M'^estminster,  Aug.  1,  1657- 

XXVI. 

To  the  illustrious  Lord  Henry  de  Bras. 

Some  engagements,  most  noble  lord,  have  pre- 
vented me  from  answering  your  letter  so  soon  as  I 
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could  desire.  I  wished  to  have  done  it  the  sooner 
because  I  saw  that  your  letter,  so  full  of  erudition, 
left  me  less  occasion  for  sending;  you  my  advice 
(which  I  believe  you  desire  more  out  of  com- 
pliment to  me  than  of  any  benefit  to  yourself)  than 
my  congratulations.  First,  I  congratulate  myself 
on  having  been  so  fortunate  in  characterising  the 
merits  of  Sallust  as  to  have  excited  you  to  the 
assiduous  perusal  of  that  author,  who  is  so  full  of 
wisdom,  and  who  may  be  read  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage. Of  him  I  will  venture  to  assert  what 
Quintilian  said  of  Cicero,  that  he  who  loves  Sal- 
lust  is  no  mean  proficient  in  historical  composition. 
That  precept  of  Aristotle  in  the  third  book  of  his 
Rhetoric,  which  you  wish  me  to  explain,  relates  to 
the  morality  of  the  reflections  and  the  fidelity  of 
the  narrative.  It  appears  to  me  to  need  little  com- 
ment, except  that  it  should  be  appropriated  not  to 
the  compositions  of  rhetoric  but  of  history.  For 
the  oflSces  of  a  rhetorician  and  an  historian  are  as 
different  as  the  arts  which  they  profess.  Polybius, 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Diodorus,  Cicero,  Lu- 
cian,  and  many  others,  whose  works  are  interspersed 
with  precepts  on  the  subject,  will  better  teach  you 
what  are  the  duties  of  an  historian.  I  wish  you 
every  success  in  your  travels  and  pursuits.  Adieu. 
Westminster,  Dec.  16, 1657- 

XXVII. 

To  the  accomplished  Peter  Heimbach. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  from  the  Hague  the  I8th 
December,  which  as   your  convenience  seems  to 
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require,  I  answer  the  same  day  on  which  it  was 
received.  In  this  letter,  after  returning  me  thanks 
for  some  favours  which  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  done,  but  which  my  regard  for  you  makes 
me  wish  to  have  been  real,  you  ask  me  to  recom- 
mend you,  through  the  medium  of  D.  Lawrence, 
to  him  who  is  appointed  our  agent  in  Holland. 
This  I  grieve  that  I  am  not  able  to  do,  both  on 
account  of  my  little  familiarity  with  those  who 
have  favours  to  bestow,  since  T  have  more  plea- 
sure in  keeping  myself  at  home,  and  because  I  be- 
lieve he  is  already  on  his  voyage,  and  has  in 
his  company  a  person  in  the  office  of  secretary, 
which  you  are  anxious  to  obtain.  But  the  bearer 
of  this  is  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.     Adieu. 

Westminster,  Dec.  18,  1657. 

XXVIII. 

To  John  Badiaus,  Minister  of  the  Church  of 
Orange. 

Most  excellent  and  reverend  sir,  I  believe  that 
our  friend  Durius  will  take  upon  himself  the  blame 
of  my  not  writing  to  you  sooner.  After  he  had 
shown  me  that  paper  which  you  wished  me  to  read, 
concerning  what  I  had  done  and  suffered  for  the 
sake  of  the  gospel,  I  wrote  this  letter  as  soon  as 
possible,  intending  to  send  it  by  the  first  con- 
veyance, since  I  was  fearful  you  might  consider 
a  longer  silence  as  neglect.  In  the  meantime  I 
am  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  your  friend 
Molin,  for  procuring  me  the  esteem  of  the  virtuous 
in  those  parts,  by  the  zeal  of  his  friendship  and  the 
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wannth  of  his  praise ;   and  though  I  am  not  igno- 
rant that  the  contest  in  which  I  was  engaged  with 
so   great   an  adversary,  that  the  celebrity  of  the 
subject  and  the  style  of  the  composition  had  far 
and  wide   diffused  my  fame,  yet  I  think  I  can 
be  famous  only  in  proportion  as  I  enjoy  the  ap- 
probation of  the  good.    I  clearly  see  that  you  are 
of  the  same  opinion ;   so  many  are  the  toils  you 
have  endured,  so  many  are  the  enemies  whom  you 
have  provoked  by  your  disinterested  zeal  in  de- 
fence of  the  Christian  doctrine ;   and  you  act  with 
so  much  intrepidity  as  to  show,  that   instead  of 
courting  the  applause  of  bad  men,  you  do  not  fear 
to  excite  their  most  inveterate  hate  and  their  most 
bitter  maledictions.    Oh,  happy  are  you  whom,  out 
of  so  many  thousands  of  the  wise  and   learned, 
providence   has  rescued   from   the  very   brink   of 
destruction,   and  selected  to  bear   a  distinguished 
and  intrepid  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel ! 
I  have  now  reasons  for  thinking  it  was  a  singu- 
lar mercy  that   I   did  not  write  to   you  sooner; 
for  when  I  understood  by  your  letters  that,  threat- 
ened on  all  sides  by  the  malice  of  your  enemies, 
you  were  looking  round  for  a  place  of  refuge,  to 
which  you  might  fly  in  the  last  extremity  of  dan- 
ger, and  that  you  had  fixed  on  England  as  the 
object  of  your  wishes,  I  was  considerably  gratified, 
because  it   gave   me   the  hope   of  enjoying  your 
company,  and  because  I  was  happy  to  find  you 
think    so   favourably    of  my    country ;   but  I   la- 
mented that,  particularly  owing  to  your  ignorance 
of  our  language,  I  did  not  see  any  chance  of  a 
decent  provision  being  made  for  you  among   us, 
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The  death  of  an  old  French  ministex"  has  since 
very  opportunely  occurred.  The  principal  persons 
of  his  congregation  (from  whom  I  have  received 
this  communication)  anxiously  wish,  or  rather  in- 
vite you  to  be  chosen  in  his  place ;  they  have 
determined  to  pay  the  expenses  of  your  journey, 
to  provide  for  you  as  large  a  salary  as  any  of  the 
French  ministers  receive,  and  to  let  you  want  no- 
thing which  can  contribute  to  the  cheerful  dis- 
charge of  your  ecclesiastical  function.  Fly,  I  be- 
seech you,  as  soon  as  possible,  reverend  sir,  to 
those  who  are  so  desirous  of  seeing  you,  and  where 
you  will  reap  a  harvest,  not  rich  indeed  in  tem- 
poral delights,  but  in  numerous  opportunities  to 
improve  the  hearts  and  to  save  the  souls  of  men  ; 
and  be  assured  that  your  arrival  is  warmly  de- 
sired by  all  good  men.  Adieu. 
Westminster,  April  1,  1659. 

XXIX. 

To  Henry  Oldenburgh, 
The  indulgence  which  you  beg  for  yourself,  you 
will  rather  have  to  bestow  on  me,  whose  turn,  if  I 
remember,  it  was  to  write.  My  regard  for  you  has, 
believe  me,  suffered  no  diminution  ;  but  either  my 
studies  or  my  domestic  cares,  or  perhaps  my  indo- 
lence in  writing,  have  made  me  guilty  of  this 
omission  of  duty.  I  am,  by  God's  help,  as  well  as 
usual.  I  am  not  willing,  as  you  wish  me,  to  com- 
pile a  history  of  our  troubles ;  for  they  seem  rather 
to  require  oblivion  than  commemoration  ;  nor  have 
we  so  much  need  of  a  person  to  compose  a  history 
of  our  troubles  as  happily  to  settle  them.     I  fear 
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with  you  lest  our  civil  dissensions,  or  rather  ma- 
niacal agitation,  should  expose  us  to  the  attack  of 
the  lately  confederated  enemies  of  religion  and  of 
liberty ;   but   those   enemies   could   not    inflict   a 
deeper  wound    upon  religion   than   we  ourselves 
have  long  since  done  by  our  follies  and  our  crimes. 
But   Avhatever  disturbances   kings    and   cardinals 
may  meditate  and  contrive,  I  trust  that  God  will 
not  suffer  the  machinations  and  the   violence  of 
our  enemies  to  succeed  according  to  their  expec- 
tations.   I  pray  that  the  Protestant  synod,  which 
you  say  is  soon  to  meet  at  Leyden,  may  have  a 
happy  termination,  which  has  never  yet  happened 
to  any  synod  that  has  ever  met  before.    But  the 
termination  of  this  might  be    called  happy,  if  it 
decreed  nothing  else  but  the  expulsion  of  More. 
As  soon  as  my  posthumous  adversary  shall  make 
his  apjjearance  I  request  you  to  give  me  the  ear- 
liest information.     Adieu. 
Westminster,  Dec.  20,  1659. 

XXX. 

To  the  noble  Youth,  Richard  Jones, 

You  send  me  a  most  modest  apology  for  not 
writing  sooner,  when  you  might  more  justly  have 
accused  me  of  the  same  offence ;  so  that  I  hardly 
know  whether  I  should  choose  that  you  had  not 
committed  the  offence  or  not  written  the  apology. 
Never  for  a  moment  believe  that  I  measure  your 
gratitude,  if  any  gratitude  be  due  to  me,  by  the 
assiduity  of  your  epistolary  communications.  I 
shall  perceive  all  the  ardour  of  your  gratitude, 
since  you  will  extol  the  merit  of  my  services,  not 
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SO  much  in  the  frequency  of  your  letters  as  in  the 
excellence  of  your  habits,  and  the  degree  of  your 
moral  and  intellectual  proficiency.  On  the  theatre 
of  the  world  on  which  you  have  entered,  you  have 
rightly  chosen  the  path  of  virtue ;  but  know  there 
is  a  path  common  to  virtue  and  to  vice ;  and  that 
it  behoves  you  to  advance  where  the  way  divides. 
Leaving  the  common  track  of  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment, you  should  cheerfully  encounter  the  toils 
and  the  dangers  of  that  steep  and  rugged  way 
which  leads  to  the  pinnacle  of  virtue.  This,  be- 
lieve me,  you  will  accomplish  with  more  facility 
since  you  have  got  a  guide  of  so  much  integrity 
and  skill.     Adieu. 

Westminster,  Dec.  20,  1659. 

XXXI. 

To  the  accomplished  Peter  Heimbach,  Counsellor 
to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh. 

It  is  not  strange,  as  you  write,  that  report 
should  have  induced  you  to  believe,  I  had  perished 
among  the  numbers  of  my  countrymen  who  fell  in 
a  year  so  fatally  visited  by  the  ravages  of  the 
plague.  If  that  rumour  sprung  as  it  seems  out  of 
a  solicitude  for  my  safety,  I  consider  it  as  no  un- 
pleasing  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  I  am 
held  among  you.  But  by  the  goodness  of  God, 
who  provided  for  me  a  place  of  refuge  in  the 
country,  I  yet  enjoy  both  life  and  health;  which, 
as  long  as  they  continue,  I  shall  be  happy  to  em- 
ploy in  any  useful  undertaking.  It  gives  me  plea- 
sure to  think,  that  after  so  long  an  interval  I  have 
again  occurred  to  your  remembrance ;  though,  ow- 
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ing'  to  the  luxuriance  of  your  praise,  you  seem 
almost  to  lead  me  to  suspect  you  had  quite  for- 
gotten one  in  whom  you  say  that  you  admire 
the  union  of  so  many  virtues ;  from  such  an  union 
I  might  dread  too  numerous  a  progeny,  if  it  were 
not  evident  that  the  virtues  flourish  most  in  penury 
and  distress.  But  one  of  those  virtues  has  made 
me  but  an  ill  return  for  her  hospitable  reception 
in  my  breast ;  for  what  you  term  policy,  and  which 
I  wish  that  you  had  rather  called  patriotic  piety, 
has,  if  I  may  so  say,  almost  left  me,  who  was 
charmed  with  so  sweet  a  sound,  without  a  country. 
The  other  virtues  harmoniously  agree.  Our  coun- 
try is  wherever  we  are  well  off.  I  will  conclude 
after  first  begging  you  if  there  be  any  errors  in  the 
diction  or  the  punctuation  to  impute  it  to  the  boy 
who  writes  this,  who  is  quite  ignorant  of  Latin, 
and  to  whom  I  am,  with  no  little  vexation,  obliged 
to  dictate  not  the  words,  but,  one  by  one,  the 
letters  of  which  they  are  composed.  I  rejoice  to 
find  that  your  virtues  and  talents,  of  which  I  saw 
the  fair  promise  in  your  youth,  have  raised  you  to 
so  honourable  a  situation  under  the  prince;  and  I 
wish  you  every  good  which  you  can  enjoy.  Adieu. 

London,  Aug.  15,  1666. 


THE    END. 


J.  Rickerby,  Printer,  Sherboum  Lane. 
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